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Smooth-Out Furnace Black for Tires — Tubes — Mechanical Goods — Footwear — Cable Jackets 
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A ad OT Boston 10, Mass. 








offers outstanding advantages as 
an accelerator combination in 


natural latex 


FAST CURING 

Tight cures may be obtained in 30 min- 
utes at 212° F.—effective at 150° F. or 
higher. 


GOOD AGING 


Produces good aging latex films suitable 
for many applications, even without 
added antioxidant. 


MINIMUM PRE-CURING 


f Storage periods up to 10 days at 80° F. 
are practical for most compounds. 


NON-DISCOLORING 


Does not add to the normal discolora- 
tion caused by rubber itself even upon 
exposure to sunlight. 


NON-STAINING 


Under normal service conditions py- 
roxylin finishes, as well as most other 
finishes, are not stained by Zenite- 
Tetrone A acceleration. 





STABLE 


Does not adversely affect mechanical 
stability of compounded latex. 


Tune in to Du Pont “‘Cavalcade of America,’’ Monday Nights—8 p.m. EST, NBC 


me pBER CHEMICALS 


complete 
information . . . 


on Zenite-Tetrone A acceleration for 


natural rubber latex, write to: 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Inc.), Rubber Chemicals Division 3 LIVING.>- E38 
ig ’ TTER |! : 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. ; BETTER THINGS FOR BE 2s 
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TWO NEW HYCAR a | 
AMERICAN RUBBERS 


Hycar OR-25 EP (Easy Processing ) | | 
Hycar OR-25 NS (Non-Staining ) | 


| 


Santee Acs 








psp H™ are two new American rubbers, both with superior processing 

7 characteristics. Hycar NS and Hycar EP differ only in that a special 
anti-oxidant has been used in the NS, making it non-staining and non- 
discoloring. This is an outstanding quality, particularly desirable in the 
itable fabrication of light colored products. The new Hycar rubbers have all 
thout these advantages over the regular process Hycar OR-25: 


0° F. . They band on the processing mill speedily—cut mill 

, mixing time. 

. Better extrusion characteristics—less nerve and less heat 
build-up. 

ylora- 


upon . Excellent high temperature mixing. 


4. Better fusion and mold flow characteristics. 


. Increased building tack for laminated products, such as 
frictioned stocks and calendered sheeting. 


; py- 
other 
nite- 





Both rubbers retain those properties which make Hycar American rub- 


nical 


bers so usable for so many products... permanent resiliency and superior 
resistance to oil, abrasion, and aging. Ask your supplier for parts made 
from Hycar. Or write to Dept. HA-3, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Mycar 


Reg. S. Pat. Of. 


America Ra flew 


» drich Ch ical ene 
= - Fe Gooaric emica OMPAMY oe. 25 nn 


office GEON polyvinyl materials * HYCAR American rubber « KRISTON thermosetting resins « GOOD-RITE chemicals 
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PHILBLACK 0 





























CHALLENGES ALL COMERS! 


We’re betting on this new HAF (High Abrasion Furnace) black to win easily—against all 
challengers. Philblack O packs a wallop in either hand—superior abrasion resistance and ex- 
tremely long flex-life. This aggressive one-two punch is backed up by a rugged defense against 
cut and crack growth, and resilience to stay in there and take it when the going’s tough. 


But you’ve got to see Philblack O in action to appreciate just how good he really is. Send for 
a trial order and give this “Black Wonder” a workout. Pit him against any other black in his 
class and see what splendid qualities Philblack O imparts to rubber products. High abrasion 
resistance, long flex-life, good resilience and, in addition, high tensile strength, even at elevated 


temperatures. 


We think you'll find that Philblack O will win by a knock-out! 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Rubber Chemicals Division 


EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING + AKRON 8, OHIO 
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Write for a New Bulletin— 
“MONEX AS AN ACTIVATOR 
FOR THIAZOLES” — 





Brae NEQUALLY SIMPLE ano EFFECTIVE are 


~ MONEX- M-B-T- M-B-T-S and O-X-A-F 
are NAUGATUCK ACCELERATORS 


Process — Accelerate — Protect 
with NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS 


-_ ’ 











\+ y_ Mor] 


SAFE, POWERFUL, ECONOMICAL, ACCELERATION 
FOR 


NatuRAL RuBBER GR-S and GR-I 


WHERE X EQUALS. 0.1 NATURAL 
0.1-O.2 inGR-S] ON 
1.0-1.25 in GR-1 100 parts 
Ano Y EQUALS 1.0 -1.5 in NATURAL RUBBER| R.H.C. 
1O-1.5 In GR-S 
05 ww GR-I 


MONEX + M-B-T-S OR O-X-A-F 
ENZOTH <a (ZINC SAtt oF MERCAPTOBENZOTHIAZOLE) 
























NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Division of Uniled Plates Rubber Company 


1230 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS e NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber Co., Elmira, Ont. 
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HOW AUTOMATIC CONTROL SAVES 
9 STEPS IN PLATEN PRESS MOLDING 





Instruments for indicating, recording and controlling 


temperature, pressure, humidity, flow and liquid level. 





ERE you see a new “EEMCO” 
heavy-duty hydraulic press, built 
by the Erie Engine and Mfg. Company 
at Erie, Pa. Those Taylor Instruments 
on the panel attached to it are there to 
save you these nine vital operating steps! 


Here's what happens: 


1. Fulscope Controller (upper left) records 
and controls outlet press temperature by 
throttling steam inlet valve. 

2. Repeating Cycle Timer (left center) op- 
erates condensate discharge valve period- 
ically and automatically. 

And then the Flex-O-Timer automatically 
handles these seven steps: 

1. Closes press. 

2. Supplies air to Fulscope which then 
turns steam on. Also supplies air to Re- 
peating Cycle Timer. 

3. Cooling water is off and discharge 
valve is in position to close water to 
drain and open condensate return. 

1. Master Timer stops and cuts in Auxil- 
iary Timer to time the cure. 

5. At end of cure, Auxiliary Timer stops, 
Master Timer restarts, air is shut off to 
Temperature Controller and Repeating 
Cycle ‘Timer, shutting off steam supply. 
Master ‘Timer also repositions three-way 
valve in outlet to close condensate return 
and open water-to-drain connection. Also 
turns on cooling water. 

6. At end of cooling, Flex-O-Timer turns 
off water, reverses position of three-way 
valve in outlet, ready for next cycle. 


7. Press opens and Flex-O-Timer stops. 


TOTAL: 9 steps—the whole curing process 
controlled automatically without a sing le 
chance of human error! Another rea 
why we say, “When ordering processing 
equipment, specify Taylor equipped as 
usual.” Taylor Instrument Companies, 


Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. 








~ 
‘Taylor Instruments 


MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 


IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 
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For technical data please write Dept. CA-3 


@ ® 5 NI OF 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ............. 
ROSE BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
GEON polyvinyl materials * HYCAR American rubber « KRISTON thermosetting resins * GOOD-RITE chemicals 
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W E TAKE PARTICULAR 

PRIDE IN PRESENTING 
THESE ORGANIZATIONS WHICH 
FORM THE ENLARGED GENERAL 
ATLAS SALES TEAM...A GROUP 
WELL QUALIFIED TO SERVE YOU 
EFFICIENTLY AND INTELLI- 
GENTLY. 





HERRON BROS. & MEYER INC. H. N. RICHARDS COMPANY 
New York and Akron Trenton 
HERRON & MEYER OF CHICAGO COMMERCIAL CHEMICALS INC. 
Chicago Buffalo 
RAW MATERIALS COMPANY THE B. E. DOUGHERTY COMPANY 
Boston Los Angeles and San Francisco 


HARRISONS & CROSFIELD (CANADA) LTD. 


Toronto and Montreal 
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AKRON- STANDARD lig | 
AUTOMATIC MILL .4 re i [A 











BATCH-OFF yy, " 
MACHINE 4(~ 
MILL END. The _ Akron- 





Standard automatic baich-off 
machine ready to receive milled 
stock. 


Designed primarily to handle the mill output 
in connection with Banbury dump mills, this 
proven Akron-Standard machine distinctly 
shortens your Banbury cycle. It saves valuable 
mixing time by removing a continuous slab 
of stock from the mill in two minutes or less 
— in a mere fraction of the time you have 
heretofore needed to slab off the processed 
stock by hand. Your processing cycle is much 
reduced, your stock-handling definitely 





speeded up. How can you possibly afford to 





be without this remarkable time-saving Akror- 


t j i ? 
Standard pee: BATCH- OFF END. Rack-loading end and festoon 


rack in position to receive milled slab. 


Ask for our weil illustrated 36-page Bulletin “W”, describing this and 
many other types of profit-making Akron-Standard equipment. 


~The Akron Standard Mold Co. 


1624 Englewood Avenue Bo ilate od de vee & Chin 0S: A. 


To AE 
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The Man 
Who Knows What 


TM aay ite Wen illness 
strikes, you call 


in the doctor, the man who knows what to do for 
treatment. When you have legal problems, you 
seek the advice of the lawyer, the man who knows 
how to solve them. 


When special problems relating to industrial 
solvents come up, it’s comforting to know there’s 
another man available who knows what to do. 
He’s the skilled, trained SKELLYSOLVE Tech- 
nical Fieldman—a real specialist in solvent 
problems. 


His services, skills, and knowledge are at the 
beck and call of every plant using industrial 
solvents. He typifies Skelly’s willingness to 
render more-than-ordinary service. He offers 


assistance that’s always available on call... 
whether in sudden emergencies or merely when 
you desire the counsel of a man who thoroughly 
knows solvent problems and applications. 

You may never require the services of a 
SKELLYSOLVE Technical Fieldman. But 
there’s reassurance in the knowledge that his 
assistance is always available. His function is 
just as important in the SKELLYSOLVE organ- 
ization as the purity, uniformity, close boiling 
ranges, and dependability of supply of SKELLY- 
SOLVE itself. 

Plan now to have a talk with the man who 
knows solvents —a SKELLYSOLVE Technical 
Fieldman. He represents a company that knows 
how to serve you with dependable, high-quality 
solvents—-Skelly Oil Company. Write us today. 


” Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 
NEW YORK @ AKRON ®@ = CHICAGO 
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DIXIE 40 HMF and KOSMOS 40 HMF have these de- 
sirable characteristics—cool mixing, easy processing, 
smooth and rapid extrusion, fast rate of cure, full re- 
Tahiclaa-Tasl-Talem (oh omal-cohm LULL Conte) MMallclamc iil -1ale Aelaro mello la 
resistance to cut-growth, flex cracking and abrasion. 
DIXIE 40 and KOSMOS 40 are furnace type reinforcing 
carbon blacks, produced by a special process under 
carefully controlled conditions, especially useful for tires 


of all types, tubes, footwear and mechanical goods. 





UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 






RESEARCH DIVISION 


Charleston 27, West Virginia 
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Brants are widely used for 
d in the Rug and Carpet 
Bove we Jpeara e 
roduct 


In tire manufacture, Flintkote 
Solutioning for rayon and cotton 
insures a firm, durable bond of 
carcass so important to tire | 


@ New adhesives are replacing 
riveting and other old methods 
ing in many 
makers save time and money 


bling with Flintkote Industrial 


@ Flintkote Binder Compc 
ing many fabricators s¢ 
tion 


Among the uses 


are curled hair (above 
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All Robertson equipment, like the hose lead 











encasing press shown here, is made by men 
constantly mindful of the ultimate application 
of that equipment. It is this ‘‘custom-built” 
quality that increases efficiency and produces 
a better product for leading manufacturers of 


hose and cable. 


Over four generations of specialized experience 
in the manufacture of high-pressure hydraulic 
machinery only, coupled with consistent engi- 
neering advancement and painstaking crafts- 
manship, make possible the saying, “‘if it’s a 


Above: A typical Robertson Hose P obertson, it’s right.” 
Lead Encasing Press. Incidentally, 
we believe that more Garden 
Hose is lead encased on Robert- 
son’s, than on any other presses 
in the world. We design and build 
to requirements all types of lead 
encasing and allie4 equipment 
for rubber hose and electric cable 
manufacturers. 


wobartson 


COMPANY CORPORATED ~ 





131 WATER STREET, BROOKLYN 1, NEW YORK 
Encasing Machinery / 





* Designers and Builders of all Types of Le 


Sinte 1858 Lead Sheath Open Lead Melting Pot 
ee ee Stripping Machine 
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DU PONT ANNOUNCES 




















NOW _». Pont ‘‘Ludox,”’ a 


new form of silica, broadens the use- 
fulness of latex products. 


As a colorless modifying agent... 
added to latex . . . it strengthens neo- 
prene and other elastomers. 


For Latex Adhesives 

*“Ludox”’ strengthens—as much as 
two to threefold—latex adhesion to 
wide variety of surfaces . . . in- 
cluding fabric to fabric, leather to 
leather, and latex to metal. It also 
increases the bonding versatility of 
raany aqueous adhesive and film- 
forming compositions . . . and even 
gives superior bonds where there is 
no adhesion with silica-free latex 
compositions. 


For Latex Films and Coatings 
**‘Ludox’”’ improves wear by decreas- 
ing abrasion up to 50°; ... and re- 
ducing water absorption and swelling 
of neoprene. Outstanding increases 
in modulus of neoprene-dipped goods 
can also be expected. 


What is ““LUDOX*’? 

‘**Ludox”’ contains silica of relatively 
high purity that is finely subdivided 
and chemically reactive. It is an 
aqueous colloidal solution, highly 
fluid, and substantially free of alkali. 
The particle size is less than 1/1,000,- 
000 of an inch. 

An 18° % solution is now available 
in commercial quantities, and a 30% 
solution will be available in the near 
future. 
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Can you use ““LUDOX’’? 

To determine if ““Ludox’’ can solve 
any of your problems, write or wire 
Du Pont today. A technical repre- 
sentative will be glad to discuss your 
problem, and explain the use of this 
new Du Pont development. 


E.1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept. 


Wilmington 98, Delaware 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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erent ae 
Resuitt “9 BaANnsury Bobies 


If you have a worn =9 Banbury that needs rebuilding—WE CAN 
SHIP—QUICK—a replacement body—COMPLETELY REBUILT, and 
in tip-top condition. Just let us know which type, spray or jacketed. We 
will also send an experienced man to supervise installation. Your worn 
Banbury body is then sent to us. 


a ee We rebuild all sizes of Banburys but are in position to give this extra 
spare Fats ve fast service on the =9. It reduces to the minimum any loss of production 
for a swzes oO ° ° .* 

lle een time in your mixing room. 


Interstate Rebuilding includes our own exclusive hard-surfacing 






process, and our own specially fabricated and guaranteed rings, 
made to standard dimensions. 


Call or write us and we will tell you how long it will take, and 
exactly how much it will cost. You will save trouble, time, and 
money. 


INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 


Main Plant: 914 Miami Street 1 451@)\ ie oO) ot (@) Phone: JE 7970 
| ip, @ On GC RSe B'S Samrsy <2 28 On On bse ee oe Oo AC, @ on ee oe on oO ee OP EG 
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UBBER flooring must be hard 

and scuff- and abrasive-resis- 
tant to withstand long years of 

. . fa bl : 
abusive service. The chart above 
shows how effectively loaded GRS 
stocks are hardened by reinforce- 
ment with PLIOLITE S-6. 


Experience proves that when 
PLIOLITE S-6 and mineral fillers are 
used in combination, very high 
hardness values can be obtained in 
stocks that still retain excellent 
toughness and durability. 


GOOD, 





Another important advantage of 
PLIOLITE S-6 is the fact that it helps 
to eliminate scrap. It acts as a plas- 
ticizer at elevated temperatures, 
improving calendering and_ plate 
polishing. As the stock cools, 
PLIOLITE S-6 prevents shrinkage. 


You will find PLIOLITE $-6 well suited 
to all compounds needing a light- 
color, low-gravity stock of 70-100 
durometer hardness with good proc- 
essing characteristics and molda- 
bility. It is highly desirable as a 





EA 


Pliolite—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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PARTS OF PLIOLITE S-6 


substitute for carbon black. since 
it reinforces natural and synthetic 
rubbers in colored as well as black 
stocks. 


PLIOLITE S-6 is available as a powder 
for your own mixing, or in master 
batches in whatever synthetic 
you select. For complete informa- 
tion and sample. write: Goodyear, 
Chemical Products Division. Plas- 
tics and Coatings Dept., Akron 16, 
Ohio. 
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TITAN O X .. + the bughtest name in lilanium pigments 


Add 





te your products 


WD... a rubber product, such as a bathing suit, é 
is made with TITANOX pigments, it’s sure to , 


have lasting whiteness and brightness. Not only 
are these qualities imparted in great measure 
by these versatile titanium dioxide pigments, 
but also maximum opacity is contributed to 


rubber products of all kinds. 


Although the makers of TITANOX are pushing 
production to full capacity to meet the growing 
demand for these pigments, the supply still is 

not great enough to fill all orders. However, we 
may be able to help you get the most out of 

your available supply. Our Technical Service 
Laboratory — reached through our nearest 


office — will be glad to help you. 





T e T A *% TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION TITAN 
SOLE SALES AGENT cs 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 350 Townsend St., San Francisco 7, Cal. 
104 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 2472 Enterprise St., Los Angeles 21, Cal. 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 






Industry is on the Move 
.... Westward 





: firme 
¢ con ram 
story + 4 prok acd 
pice a ° a George F. Ashby 
—ao : 
miiiion-S roved and — with the 
imp ers 
quipment : rs and travel * One of a series of ad- 
rovide shipPp? tation vertisements based on 
“er rail ,ranspot industrial opportunities 
yimost in our service uly in the states served by 
We are at ¥ Yours very v Union Pacific Railroad. 
,aent, . ad 
ae 
Unio 


Unite with Union Pacific in selecting sites and seeking new markets in California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 


*Address Industrial Department, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Koad of the Dieity Steeamileucts 
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We have been 
making all types 


of extruders for 
the rubber industry 
SINCE 1879 


ve 


Your enquiries will receive 








the benefit of over 65 years 





experience in the design 
An 8-inch Shaw Extruder and manufacture of sound : 
for Tyre Tread Production machines. 








WE CAN EQUIP 
COMPLETE TYRE 
PLANTS AND GEN- 
ERAL RUBBER PROC- 
ESSING FACTORIES 
WITH MACHINERY 
PRODUCED ON 
MODERN PLANT BY § 
SKILLED WORKMEN 
AND TECHNICIANS. 














FRANCIS SHAW & CO.LTD. MANCHESTER I! ENGLAND 


R-138 
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utp Z Range of Colors... 


(City, Color Intensity... 


STANTONE MASTERBATCH means concentrated 
color dispersed in a quickly compatible thermo- 
plastic medium—always standardized in color in- 
tensity—always uniform With STANTONE 
MASTERBATCH COLORS you save costly experi- 
mentation, so often necessary with dry pigments due 
to natural variations in color intensity ... STANTONE 
MASTERBATCH COLORS make color compounding 
mathematically accurate when matching correct color 
specifications . Mills may be changed from one 
color batch to another without intermediate cleaning. 
Many manufacturers today are adopting STANTONE 
MASTERBATCH COLORS for better coloring, greater 
compounding efficiency and economy. 


A complete range of 
colors are now avail- 
able in MASTER- 
BATCH or dry pig- 
ment form, also Pulp 


Colors for Latex... 


Write for complete 
data on color com- 
pounding with STAN- 
TONE COLORS — for 
Rubber and Plastics. 
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CAPACITY RATINGS 


Makes possible the use of smaller bearings — 
with savings in bearing cost, material cost and weight 
—and more compact product design 


N the ten years since the present load capacity 
I ratings of Timken tapered roller bearings were 
established, Timken bearings have been steadily 
improved. Improved so much that today the load 
carrying capacity of Timken bearings is a good 
25% greater than it was 10 years ago! 

As a result, The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany is now able to announce a 25% increase in 
the load capacity ratings of all Timken bearings 
—following a careful review of laboratory studies 
on fatigue life machines over the past ten years, 
together with close observation of bearing per- 


formance in the field. 


Permits Use of Smaller Bearings 


Now you can safely carry your present bearing 
loads on smaller size Timken bearings. Reductions 
in size of shafts and housings are possible. Prod- 
ucts can be made more compact—lighter in weight. 
You have an opportunity to save both on bearing 
costs and material costs. And this increase in ratings 


should enable engineers to utilize the advantages 
of Timken bearings in an even broader variety of 


applications than has been practicable in the past. 


Result of Constant Quality Improvement 

This 25% increase in Timken bearing capacity 
ratings is based on continued improvement in the 
quality of Timken tapered roller bearings over 
the past 10 years. It is due to a number of factors, 
including improved alloy steels made in our own 
Timken steel mill specifically for anti-friction 
bearings, better metallurgical control in the proc- 
essing of this steel, more accurate manufacturing 
equipment, greatly improved surface finishes, and 
more accurate inspection methods. That :hese 
improvements in Timken bearing quality have 
resulted in 25% greater load capacity has been 
conclusively demonstrated by years of exhaustive 


laboratory and field studies! 


New Engineering Journal to Give Facts 


A new Timken Engineering Journal is now in 








YRLD 


A 29% INCREASE IN 
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OF TIMKEN BEARINGS 


The result of years of constant improvement in 
Timken bearing quality—supported by exhaustive 
laboratory studies and extensive field experience 


tages 
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past. 
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preparation which will give complete capacity 
rating tabulations and will also include new bear- 
ings introduced since the last publication. Pend- 
ing publication of the new Journal you may take 
full advantage of the 25% capacity increase by 
multiplying the existing ratings by 1.25. 


For further assistance in the application of 
Timken bearings, call upon our field engineers or 


our Engineering Department. 


Timken tapered roller bearings take any com- 
bination of radial and thrust loads, hold shafts in 
rigid alignment, assure precision and minimize 
friction. The 25% increase in load capacity ratings 
is the /atest example of Timken leadership in serv- 
ing the bearing needs of all industry . .. one more 
reason why it pays to look for the trade-mark 
“Timken” on every bearing you use. The Timken 


Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable 
address: ““TIMROSCO”. 





NOT JUST A BALL ¢ >) NOT JUST A ROLLER > THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER ¢ 


BEARING TAKES RADIAL 


AND THRUST LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 
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RETARDER PD is a non-toxic, fine white 
powder with a specific gravity of ap- 
proximately 1.50. 

RETARDER PD gives good retarding or 
anti-scorch effects at processing tempera- 
tures and very little or no retarding effect 
at curing temperatures. It is practically 
non-discoloring so that it may be used in 
white and light colored stocks. 

RETARDER PD is very effective with 
the thiazole type of accelerators or with 
combinations of the thiazole accelerators 
and guanidine accelerators or thiuram 
disulfides. 

ReETARDER PD has no effect on the 
physical properties or aging qualities of 
the vulcanized stocks. 

RETARDER PD is not recommended for 
use in stocks containing high amounts of 
currently available reinforcing furnace 
blacks. 

Send for Calco Technical Bulletin. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
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BOUND BROOK * NEW JERSEY 
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SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS: Akron Chemical Company, Akron, Ohio + Ernest Jacoby & Company, 
Boston, Mass. . Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago, * H. M. Royal, Ing, -Los, Angeles, Calif. « Pi Mi Berek: ec Teena Nats 
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NO DUST...HEALTH INSURANCE FOR YOUR PERSONNEL 


ATTENTION, manufacturers of milled stock, rubber compounds, molded 
goods, coated fabric and paper, Butyl rubber, latex and cements. Aquazinc 
is economical and efficient to use. It can be applied with uniformity and with 
no loss. It eliminates dust, inconvenience, fire hazard, and other difficulties 


accompanying the use of powdered Zinc Stearate. 


AQUAZINCis particularly convenient for surface application of Zinc Stearate. 


When diluted with 8 to 20 parts of water, it can be applied by spray or bath. 


DEALON Se 


Chemical Manife aclurers 





97 BICKFORD STREET + BOSTON, aa hae 





In Canada: PRESCOTT & CO., REG'D., 774 ST. PAUL ST.W., MONTREAL 
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R. D. WOOD HYDRAULIC PRESSES will fit your purpose! 


Performance for others in the Rubber Processing Field 


has proven it. 


To know the features of R. D. Wood Hydraulic Presses is 
knowledge enough to have their operation and integral 
quality perform economically for you. For in any R.D. 
Wood Press there is rugged construction, ease of opera- 
tion, and low maintenance, all wrapped in top quality. 


R. D. Wood Presses do excel in actual performance... from 
the small laboratory press to the large vulcanizing and 
curing press... they have shown their worth to the Rubber 


Industry by constant, efficient, economical service. 


Now, available to you is technical information . . . ask for it 
and be in on the ‘know’ about the line of R. D. Wood Presses. 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND VALVES FOR EVERY PURPOSE .c@MCCUMULATORS © ALLEVIATORS ~ 


EST. 1803 


Wy LIC Le ‘ Bu D1 : * 5, PA. 





INTENSIFIERS 
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for Extending, Tackitying, Gementing — 


You can save money and get a ; se 
better product by using PICCOLYTE é 
synthetic resins for compounding 
your rubber. Available in several 
grades, with melting points from 
10° to 115° C. Chemically inert, %, 
thermoplastic, non-yellowing, pale : 
color, soluble in petroleum solvents. 
WRITE for complete details. 


PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CLAIRTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
RS Plants at Clairton, Pa. and Chester, Pa. 
Makers of: Coumarone Resins ¢ Coal Tar Solvents « Distributed by: 


Styrene Resins « Rubber Plasticizers + Reclaiming Oils « HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO., 
TerpeneResins « HighSolvency Naphthas « Solvent Oils Akron 8, Ohio 
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HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
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FLOOR COVERING 
PRESS 


A three-opening 42” x 126” Rod- 
type Press with three 22’ hy- 
draulic rams. The head, platens 
and bolsters are continuous the 
full length of the press. Just the 
press for your floor tile and run- 
ners. Flooring may be cured in 
molds, or between flat, sandwich 
plates. A prime characteristic of 
this press is its versatility. Addi- 
tion of stretchers makes it adapt- ! 
abl le to belt curing, -or, cut 
apart, it becomes three separate 
42'' square presses 

















DUPLEX PRESS FOR CURING 
“V”" TRANSMISSION BELTS 


The flat belts cured on this type of press are 
used in all kinds of agricultural machinery and 
wherever flat pulleys must be driven. It is a 
rugged, easily accessible, economical press 
with fabricated steel plate housing. It is 
equipped with spring-loaded pull-backs for 
the bolster. Intermediate platen is suspended 
in a manner that assures operator perfect 
parallelism of top and bottom platens. This 
press is indicated where pressures are com- 
paratively low, and is ideal for curing ‘“‘V”’ 
belts, etc. Manually or hydraulically operated 
belt stretcher equipment is available. 
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TWO - OPENING 


This press has two openings permitting, 
two lengths of belting up to 60 inches i; 

width running in opposite directions, t 
be cured simultaneously. It is equippeg 
with polished platens 63 inches wide b; 
31 feet long. Twenty-eight rams provide 
pressure during the curing operation 
Proper belt tension is maintained } 


OPEN-SIDE BELT PRESS 


Through the use of structural beams for the head and base, with strain 
rods, this heavy-duty unit is desirable for the larger, more powerful 
open-side presses. Cold ends are built into 50’ x 42" platens. The 
intermediate platens are held horizontal by four heavy guides traveling 
on turned and ground strain rods. The press is powered by two 20! 
rams. Excellent for curing ‘““V” and flat belts. 

One of the most important uses of the Press is the curing of endless 
belts. Endless belts can be put into and taken out of the Press very easily 


30’ x36” OPEN-SIDE BELT CURING 
PRESS FOR FLAT OR V-BELTS 


Complete with adjustable hydraulic stretcher, this press was designed 
and built for one of the industry's largest belt manufacturers. All platens 
are equipped with built-in cold ends. Intermediate platen with counter. 
weights, is accurately suspended and guided on ground strain rods 
Overhead push-back is provided for intermediate platens and bolster 
Platens are chromium plated for flat belt curing. 

Stretcher rolls are made up of steel cores and shells of aluminum 
grooved to the proper contour for the belts involved. Aluminum roller 
shells are interchangeable. 





ADAMSON UNITED 
PRODUCTS 


Milis + Refiners + Crackers ‘ 
Washers * Rubber Sheeting 
and Coating Calenders * Plastic 

. a Film e Col 4. $s ° ¢, 2 A. 
, Wind-ups + Calender Cooling 
‘ none « Semorers Calender 
ae y Equip * Lerge . 
J Molds > Pot Heaters * Vulcan- 
















* Automatic Curing Presses * Belt 


Molding Presses - Plywood 





izers - Autoclaves + Hydraulic 
Presses - Multi-Platen Presses © 


Curing Presses - Compression — 


Presses * Auxiliary Equipment — 
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means of a clamp at one end and a 
stretcher at the other. These are mounted 
on separate stands rigidly braced by 
heavy compression members which ex- 
tend the full length of the press. The 
clamp holds the belt while the stretcher is 
hydraulically pushed away from the press 
to give the belt the required stretch. 

An exclusive Adamson United feature 
is the means of raising and lowering the 
stretcher clamps to maintain exact align- 






Ram raised . . 


— 
Molds in loading position 


SINGLE OPENING AUTOMATIC PRESS 


Fully automatic, yet possessing all the advantages of the conventional press 
for precision molding, this new type automatic, in many instances, has 
stepped up production as much as 50%. 

Operation is extremely simple, with practically all manual effort elim- 
inated. There is no more tugging or handling of heavy molds in and out 
of the Press. The operator has only to remove the cured articles and replace 
them with uncured rubber, press a button and the molds recede into the 
Press and close. A time cycle device opens the Press at the end of the cure 
and the molds open and move out of the Press and stop in a tilted position, 
from which the operator can easily strip the cured articles and repeat 


the process. 


Single or double opening Presses can be furnished in this style, to take 


molds from 32" x 32" to 42” x 42”. 





Z mididy sl 


BELT CURING PRESS 


ment of the press platen surface with the 
adjustment clamp surfaces. This mechan- 
ical method, much superior to hydraulic 
synchronization, causes the clamps and 
stretchers to move in perfect unison with 
the platen, eliminating entirely the possi- 
bility of the belt bending over the edges 
of the platen ends during the curing 
process. Press can be built with one 
or two openings in any size, for any 
platen pressure. 


ADAMSON 


ALL HYDRAULIC TILTING-HEAD PRESS 


Note the accessibility of this press compared with outmoded conventional types. It is simple! 
and rugged, with 24” x 24” platens fastened to a tilting head and a tilting bolster. The 
platens remain parallel during the first part of the down stroke of the ram, then tilt open 


ee during the remainder of the down stroke. Unlike the Automatic Press, the molds never 


dj 





emerge from the Press. Toggles for 
opening and closing the molds have 
been eliminated. 

The right amount of pressure per 
square inch on the platens is main- 
tained hydraulically. Wear or variable 
platen pressures are eliminated. 


ONITED 
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The best processed sponge stocks can be 
ruined by variable blowing agents. Columbia 
Sodium Bicarbonate—Powdered A—is ideally 
suited for blown sponge. It is refined to a 
small particle size, which helps to produce a 
uniform cell formation in the sponge. 

Processors of blown sponge are invited to 
try this carefully controlled product. Specify 
Columbia Sodium Bicarbonate—Powdered A. 
Available for prompt shipment in 100 pound 
paper bags. 


COLUMBIA 


CHICAG BOSTON 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
MINNEAPOLIS 
PAINT + GLASS ° 
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CHEMICALS 


ST. LOUIS PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 





CHARLOTTE 


BRUSHES + PLASTICS 


COMPANY 


CHEMICALS ° 


TE GLASS 
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CCURACY, precision, and finish are 
characteristic of tire molds made by 
BRIDGWATER. The ability to follow every 
minute design detail, the accurate template 
fit to all characters and ribs in the design, 
the sharp corners, and highly polished 
surfaces mean tire molds unsurpassed 
anywhere in the world. 


To keep abreast of the growing demand 





DGWATER 








for BRIDGWATER molds, our new plant— 
The Athens Machine Division — was built 
exclusively for tire mold manufacture—the 
first of its kind, we believe, in the history 
of tire making. 

The new Athens Machine Division, plus 
enlarged facilities at our Akron plant, 1s 
assurance of fast production, at the lowest 
possible cost. 


MACHINE COMPANY 


Corzonw, Oho 
FOR BETTER MOLDS FOR BETTER TIRES SPECIFY BRIDGWATER 
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Available in commercial quantities 
—to give you formulating freedom 


in the manufacture of lacquers and 








synthetic resin coatings. 
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DIISOBUTYL KETONE 


Dispersant—Best all around resin dis- 
persant available for making organosols 
based on VINYLITE resin VYNV. Makes 
possible semi-hard and hard metal coat- 
ings containing little or no plasticizer. and 
aids in the preparation of highly plasti- 
cized coatings for cloth and paper. 


Solvent—Retards premature evapora- 
tion in brushing lacquers, and reduces 
blushing in air-dried jacquers. Gives 
better flow-out and gloss to baked firishes. 


ETHYL BUTYL KETONE 


Dispersant—Produces fluid organosols 
having good viscosity stability on aging 
Permits high solids content and makes 
good, clear films without checking (“mud 


cracking”). 


Solvent—Good solvent in both air- 
dried and baked finishes based on nitro- 
cellulose or vinyl resins. Less active in 


lifting undercoats. 


Intermediates—W hen condensed with 
amines and other chemical groups capable 
of reacting with the carbonyl group. these 
ketones give compounds of interest as 
inhibitors. rubber accelerators. dyes, 
pharmaceuticals, and insecticides. Ask for 
technical literature on diisobuty] ketone 
F-6934, and ethyl butyl ketone F-6918 


when writing please address Dept. M-3. 


The word “Vinylite™ is a registered trade-mark of 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 


CARBIDE and CARBON 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street [Tafa New York 17, N. Y. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


In Canada: 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, Limited, Toronto 
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with working capacities 
from 1 pint to 275 gallons 


ltruthers 
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for Dependable, Economical 
Processing of 
PLASTICS - NATURAL and SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER - ASPHALT COMPOSITIONS - 
RECLAIMED RUBBER - LINOLEUM and 
FLOOR TILE COMPOSITIONS 


STRUTHERS WELLS 
CORPORATION 


NORTHMASTER DIVISION 


Plants at Warren, Pa. 
and Titusville, Pa. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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= Technical ms on the Compounding of GR-S with Substantial Loadings of ZINC OXIDE 








Cut-Growth or Crack-Growth 


ASTM Designation D-813-44T | 


Equipment for carrying out the test at elevated temperatures 





Inquiries have been received as to the details of the 
methods used in carrying out the tests reported in the 
Technical Bulletins. The data on experimental polymers 
will be interrupted from time to time to report on the 
special equipment employed in making the measurements. 














N THE EARLY TECHNICAL BULLETINS the measurements were 
made at room temperature. In order to speed up the tests the 
operating temperature was increased to 70 degrees C., beginning 
with Technical Bulletin No. 22. The equipment for maintaining 
an ambient temperature of 70 degrees C. was designed and built 
by the instrument shop, Technical Department, The New Jersey 
Zinc Co. (of Pa.) (See Figure I). 

The reproducibility of cut-growth tests is greatly influenced by 
the mounting of the samples in the jaws, and to minimize this 
variable, the jig shown in Figure II is employed. The rubber 
specimens are first inserted in the frame, which keeps them in 
identical alignment until they are clamped in the jaws of the 
flexometer. This jig was also designed and built in the Technical 
Department instrument shop. 

The tests are carried out in accordance with ASTM Designa- 
tion D-813-44T with the following exceptions: 





Needle diameter . . . . 0.047 inches 
Flexing cycles . . . . 280 per minute FIGURE | 
Ambient temperature . . 70 degrees C. 


The samples are gripped 11 inch from the end instead of the 
ASTM recommendation of 13% inch. This changes the adjust- 
ment of the machine under Section 7 of the ASTM Specification 
to read as follows: “Approach each 
other to a distance of 1% inch and 
separate to a distance of 3% inch. 
The results are reported in inches for 
the indicated number of cycles. 





FIGURE II 





ot HEAD Prop : 
wore |'HE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
ZINC . 160 FRONT STREET « ‘NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Products Distributed by THE NEW JERSEY ZINC SALES COMPANY 
NEW YORK e¢ CHICAGO e BOSTON ¢ CLEVELAND e SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES 
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YOU GET A DOUBLE BONUS 


ADVANTAGES OF 
PELLET RUBBER SYSTEM 
1. Uniformity and quality of finished 
product improved. 
2. Extra working in pelletizer increases 
plasticity and gives better dispersion. 
3. Banbury mixing cycle reduced—pro- 
duction increased. 


, 4 Automatic conveying, weighing and 


mixing cuts handling and storage 
costs. 


5. Less floor space required—floor stor- 
age and trucking eliminated. 


6. Cleaner mill room—dust eliminated 
because pellet handling system com- 
pletely sealed in. 

7. Pellets thoroughly and quickly 
cooled—shorter time between process- 
ing operations — less stock in process. 


Designed to transform bulky, hard-to-handle rubber into 
small, free-flowing pellets, the Hale pelletizer provides, in 
addition, a double bonus. 


Exhaustive laboratory tests, confirmed by the experience 
of users, show that the extra working which the stock re- 
ceives in passing through the pelletizer improves the plas- 
ticity and gives better dispersion of the various ingredients. 


If you are interested in improving uniformity and qual- 
ity of your finished product, while, at the same time, cut- 


723 














ting your handling costs, send for complete information 
about the Hale pelletizer and the pellet rubber system. 
Write today—no obligation. FB-436 


The Hale pelletizer is an extruding machine in which 
the screw forces the rubber up to the pelletizer 
head where the pellets are formed. The pellets are 
lightly coated, before leaving the machine, with a 
soapstone solution which prevents their sticking 


— FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC., ANSONIA, CONN. 


Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. * Sales Offices: Ansonia, 
Buffalo, New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Akron, Chicago, Los Angeles, Tulsa, 
Houston 
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STAMFORD “FACTICE” 
VULCANIZED OIL 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Our products are engineered to fill every need in 
natural and synthetic rubber compounding wher- 


ever the use of vulcanized oil is indicated. 








We point with pride not only to a complete line of 
solid Brown, White, “Neophax” and “Amberex” 
grades, but also to our aqueous dispersions and 
hydrocarbon solutions of “Factice” for use in their 


appropriate compounds. 


Continuing research and development in our labor- 
atory and rigid production control has made us the 
leader in this field. 


Stabilizes Vinyl Chloride Plastics The services of our laboratory are at your disposal 
and coatings against heat and in solving your compounding problems. 
exposure discoloration. 








iineanené THE STAMFORD RUBBER 
a. SUPPLY COMPANY 


Odorless - 
Heat Resisting 


Stamford, Conn. 
Films and Extrusions 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of 
“Factice” Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 
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E.F. DREW & CO. nc. 


15 EAST 26th STREET, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


ry) ' oS OYRM . OLEIC 
COCONUT-LINSEED -V.R.O. 


CAPRIC-CAPRYLIC-LAURIC 


STEARIC 
GLYCERINE. | 


BOSTON: Chamber of Commerce Building ¢ CHICAGO: 360 North Michigan Avenue 
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CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES: 


@ Safety Feature: Knife Can Be Stopped and Reversed 
At Any Point in Its Cycle 


@ Cuts Various Shaped Bales of Smoked Sheets, Crepes, / . a ~~ . 
Balatas, Paras, etc. : Front View 
@ Opening Under Knife Is 30” Wide by 20” high* ’ R Vj 
WwW: 
@ No Water or Other Cutting Lubricant Necessary ‘ : ssalinee 
shows manually oper- 


Special Feed and Take-Off Conveyors, Mechanical or Hy- | ated stock feeding 
draulic, Can Be Supplied in Place of Manually Operated device as well as 
Feed Device Shown. io operating controls. 


Rigid Construction — Trouble Free Operation ; WRITE FOR 


Our Engineering and Shop Facilities Are Available FULL PARTICULARS 


for Consultation and Development Service 
FINE 
hae B LA Cc 4 R @] Cc K 4 | F G e . re) e Pacific Rep. Lombard Smith, 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


*4 KBWX has opening of 45” wide by 36” high 


T s 
OOL 175 Osborne Street Bridgeport 5, Conn. N. Y. Office, 261 Broadway 


new uses 


New uses meant bigger and 
better facilities. They are now 
olay ol (-1i-Xo Mo lile Mols-Ma-tokob a 


to serve you promplly. 


Si 
COMPANY @ 


CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION 


WARWICK CHEMICAL 
DIVISION 
580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 











EPRESENTATIVE PROJECTS 





Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
All engineering and architecture for two complete plants to produce heavy duty tires and 


hubes ... all engineering for a plant to produce Foamex, Velon and Plastic Film. The design 


if special machines aud other production equipment 


United States Rubber Company, Detroit, Michigan 
More than sixty problems in design, engineering and architecture during the last several 
years for rubber processing, ventilation, material handling, production layouts, special 


rquipment and buildings 


inland Rubber Corporation, Chicage, Ulinois 
Ill engineering and architecture for a heavy tire and tube plant .. . production survey and 
pant layout for the modernization of their present truck tire and tube plant. 


Bakelite Corp., Bound Brook, New Jersey 
Engineering of new plant for manufacturing Vinylite Film, Ottawa, Illinois. 


*Matador”’ Czechoslovakia 
All engineering, purchasing, and expediting for new tire and tube manufacturing plant. 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company, St. Paul, Minnesota 
neering and architecture for tape production expansion, new millroom and buildings, 
pater supply, electrical distribution system. 


Western Electric Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
[Facineering of new layout and facilities for Wire Insulati Plant. Engineering, plant 
yout, White Water Recovery system for new pulp insulation system at Chicago. 
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REPRESENTATIVE PROJECTs “~~~ 
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Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., Mansfield, Ob 
| Survey and plant layout for long ea 


i Tange expans 
icn and engineering of fabric cementir PAansion janc 


1 mode: 
~~ odernizatios 
ng and calende: Nzalion program 


T tram equipment 
Hewitt Rubber Corporation, Buffalo, Ney York 

Laseut of primary departments and compound coom. | 
ievizn and engineering cf cooling and slabbing units . dst wer 
tes ee ae 4nd strips Conveyors all engineering 


“it Of new hose de 


The United States Government, Treasury Departs 
Mi engineering and architecture for an automobile tir wai 
e ane " 


frau the Ford Motor Company plaat at Dearborn, Mici the plant using the « ipment 
ie 


gan 
International Shoe Company, Hannibal Missour: 
3 . n 
Layout of the plant at Hannibal, Mo. : 
psulting service 


desi, er 
ugn and engineering for sto k dusting te 
usting tunnel 





Dayton Rubber Company, Dayton, Ohic 
Complete Mill and Calender Room Layout 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Toronto, Ontario 


"i (anade 
Plaut Survey: Departmental Layout wnada 





‘eneral Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
Micugineering and architecture for an automobile and truck tire pl * 
engineering for the modernization of facilities at Akron ee 
Adamson United Company, Akron, Obiv 

Design engineering of continuous four-roll 


calender trains 
{uipueut for rubber fabrication plants ae 


coating and handling 





EIGHTY PER CENT of the manufacturers who have 
employed Giffels and Vallet, Inc. have already made 
further assignments. This is significant because these 
are the rubber fabricators who are active in the 
creation of new and modern facilities . . . and this is 
the group who is showing their confidence in the re- 
liability of our engineering recommendations. 


These rubber and plastics fabricators are availing 
themselves of more than twenty years of engineering 
experience — using recommendations of specialists, 
trained in the industry, to develop production facilities 
which will most efficiently utilize the capital invested. 


GIFFELS & VALLET, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING DIVISION 
1000 MARQUETTE BUILDING, DETROIT 
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replaces ordinary sulphur in some compounds. 
CRYSTEX has been found useful in some 
cements, and in compounded latices for dip- 
ping baths. 


CRYSTEX (Insoluble Sulphur) preserves tack 
in uncured natural rubber and synthetic stocks. 
It does not bloom, and is especially useful in 
tire carcass stocks, and in camel back. Im- 


proved cures may be expected when CRYSTEX 


Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tire Brand, 99'> Pure — Refined Rubbermakers’ 
Sulphur, Tube Brand, 100° Pure — “Conditioned” Rubbermakers’ Sulphur — Carbon 
Tetrachloride — Carbon Bisulphide — Caustic Soda — Sulphur Chloride. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 13, Cal. 
636 California Street, San Francisco 8, Cal. 
North Portland, Oregon—Houston 2, Texas 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
424 Ohio Bidg., Akron 8, Chio—Apopka, Fla. 
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TURDY, dependable and built for 

long life, EEMCO Mills are made 
in standard sizes from the 12-inch Lab- 
oratory Mill up to and including an 84 
inch Mill. Furnished as single units or for 
operation ‘‘in line’’ of two or more. 
Floor level drives are provided when 
wanted. Write EEMCO for your 
Rubber or Plastics Processing Machinery 


needs - - - early deliveries are now 


Sales Representatives 


EASTERN 
HERRON & MEYER OF CHICAGO H. E. STONE SUPPLY CO, 


. MIDWEST 
being made. 
38 South Dearborn Streei OAKLYN, N. J. 

CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
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OHIO 
DUGAN & CAMPBELL 
907 Akron Savings & Loan Bldg. 
AKRON, OHIO 





MILLS . PRESSES ° TUBERS 


EXTRUDERS . STRAINERS 
WASHERS . CRACKERS 
CALENDERS . REFINERS 





LETTE ben a & Wes GC 


953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 











they ar 








they are compounded by experts for: 
%& low modulus 
% high tensile strength 
* softness of texture 
rapid film build-up 


Ask for samples of these special Lotols and compare 
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ROYLE PRODUCTS 


Continuous Extruding Machines 
for the Rubber, Plastic and Chemical Industries 






Continuous Vulcanizing Machines 
for Rubber Insulated Wire 


Plastic Insulated Wire Machines 
Light Wire and Cable Capstans 


Strainers Motorized Take-Ups CONTINUOUS 


VULCANIZING MACHINE 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS Wer 


oes 
PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN 1880 


Cooling Troughs Temperature Control Units 








London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. ATER N 
James Day (Machinery) Ltd. £.B. Trout J.W.VanRiper J.C. Clinefelter H.M. Royal, Inc. P SO 3 a N EW JERSEY 
REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 JEfferson 3264 LOgan 3261 
| QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 


67 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 


BELTING 


l ransmission—Conveyor—Elevator 


PACKING 
Sheet & Rod Packings 


~ ms _ PACKING. “a for every condition 
HOSE seni a y 
for every purpose 7 ae 


Water—Fire—Air—Steamn 





Vechanical Specialties of Every Description 


HOME RUEBER COMPANY 
Factory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 
LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinten St. NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade Se. 
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THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OFIO 


WABASH, IND. + HUNTINGTON, W. VA. + WACO, TEXAS 
BAYTOWN, TEXAS «© BARNESVILLE, GA. + PASADENA, CAL. 


Associated Factories: 


CANADA + MEXICO + VENEZUELA + CHILE » PORTUGAL 
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195 ft. long L-B screw 
conveyor and steel en- 
cased bucket elevator 
conveys carbon black 
from railway cars to 
roof-top storage. O’Sul- 
livan Rubber Corpora- 
ion, 













Below: L-B bucket elevators and 
screw conveyor feeding carbon black 
to storage tank. Lee Tire and Rub- 
ber Corporation. 











Link-Belt overhead 
conveyors in tire fac- 
tories reduce handling 
costs, save floor space, 
and coordinate the dif- 
ferent steps in pro- 












Bulk-Flo (left) 
and Peck Carrier 
_ (above) are two 
: of several L-B 
conveyors for 
handling coal at 
boiler houses. 
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Rubber Industry Handling Jobs 


MADE EASY WITH 


LINK-BELT 
CONVEYORS 


In the broad Link-Belft line, 
there's a type fo suif every 


requirement .... .- 
@ About the meanest handling job in the rubber 
industry is conveying carbon black, but makers 
and users alike are reporting highly satisfactory 
service from Link-Belt conveyors and elevators 
on this difficult assignment. Pictured here are 
typical installations of Link-Belt screw con- 
veyors and bucket elevators, which have over- 
come major difficulties of handling this material 
in a clean and waste-free manner. 


Link-Belt elevating and conveying machinery 
includes types especially suited to handling 
coal and ashes, as well as overhead conveyors 
for moving rubber sheets, rubber products and 
molds through the various processes. Link-Belt 
belt conveyors and Bulk-Flo elevator-conveyors 
have special advantages for certain types of ma- 
terials. Consult Link-Belt and be sure to receive 
equipment of the right type, and helpful counsel 
from materials handling specialists, to make the 
most effective application. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Chicago 8, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Dallas i, 
Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, 

Toronto 8. Offices in Principal Cities. 56 





MATERIALS HANDLING 
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DAY RUBBER 
DISSOLVERS 


300 
Gallon 
dissolver 


BE JH.DAY CO with 
PHCINNAT!, OHi0 
7 vertical 


motor 


drive 


The wide range of viscosities which this dis- 
solver will handle, together with a variety in 
design of the agitator, provides a wide range of 
applications. When extreme violent mixing ac- 
tion is required, they are equipped with diffu- 
sion rings insuring adequate mixing action in 
the shortest possible time. 

Built in working capacities of 80, 150, and 300 


gallons. 


THE J. H. DAY CO. 


CINCINNATI 22, OHIO 











VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 


Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 














HARPLES CCELERATOR 


6/-1 


ZINC DIETHYL 
DITHIOCARBAMATE 





PRIMARY ACCELERATOR 


SHARPLEs | : SECONDARY ACCELERATOR 


TRADE 


LATEX COMPOUNDING 
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Compare your equipment 
with modern NRM Tubers 





..... no economy in possible with old, obsolete 
continuing to use anti- 


greater than the cost of a new 


up-to-date NRM Tuber. You machines. 


guated tubing equipment. 
Sluggish production, low effi- 
ciency, and high upkeep and 
power costs can add up with- 


in a few years to expenses 












NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY CoO. 


may be laying out enough in 
hidden costs to more than pay 
for the modern equipment 
your business could so profit- 
ably use to produce better 


stock more economically. 


In scores of rubber plants, 
NRM Tubers are getting out 
the work faster, cheaper, and 


better than was even remotely 


General Offices: AKRON 8, OHIO 





Whatever your requirements 
remember this: NRM Heavy 
Duty Tubers are designed for 
high production of various 
compounds ... for flexibility 
... Closer control of process- 
ing temperatures... meeting 
desired dimensions more ac- 
curately... resulting in a uni- 


formly higher quality stock. 


Write for your copy of this 
NRM Heavy Duty Tuber Catalog 


Described are the 8 NRM Tuber models, ranging in screw 
sizes from 2” to 12”, Lists the standard specifications that make 


these machines so outstandingly modern. 
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ThixheG PR-I 


AN IMPROVED OIL, SOLVENT & 
GREASE RESISTING RUBBER 





Characteristics 


1- Good dimensional stability in both 


aromatie and non-aromatic fuel. 
2 - Low swell in solvents. 
3 - Low temperature resistance without 


the aid of extractable plasticizers. 





4. - Resistant to cold flow. 
5 - Excellent aging character istics. 
6 - Excellent molding prope rties. 


Now Available in Quantity 


Samples and technical literature will be sent upon request. 


THIOKOL CORPORATION 


TRENTON 7, N. J. 





* Thiokol Corporation Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 
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FOR 
NATURAL 


Natac. .. Bloom inhibitor Sir 





‘lu rgum S 


Butac 


Resin-acid softeners 





NATAC inhibits stearic acid and sulphur blooms on uncured natu- 
ral rubber and natural rubber / GR-S compounds...such as tire 
coat and friction stocks, tire repair materials, laminated mechanical 


parts, footwear frictions and gum parts. 


TURGUM S§ produces high tensile and elongation, plus excellent 
resistance to tear. heat embrittlement and cut growth in GR-S com- 
pounds, Particularly applicable in tire treads, tire curing bags. belt 


compounds, shoe soles, jacket stocks. 


BUTAC is a Turgum-type softener with a mild activating effect. In 
addition to its influence on final physical properties, it has for 


molded stocks the extra advantage of improving mold flow. 


J. M. HUBER CORPORATION, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


UBER WYEX (EPC) 
MODULEX (HMF) 


ESSEX (SRF) 
SUPREX CLAY 
PARAGON CLAY 
RUBBER CHEMICALS 


Manufacturers of 
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ant 
For RUBBER Products 


(Tires—Belting—Hose—Sponge— Molded Goods—etc.) 





CLEAR or BLACK 


2000-3000 SQ. FT. OF SALES APPEAL PER GALLON 


For detailed information see the VANDERBILT NEWS, Vol. 14, No. 1, p. 6 


R.T. VANDERBILT CO. inc. 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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The Manufacture and Properties 
of Philprene Low-Temperature Rubber 


W. A. Schulze,' W. B. Reynoids,' C. F. Fryling,'’ L. R. Sperberg,' 


HIX phenomenal performance of low-temperature 

chemical rubber in numerous recent road tests has 

stimulated a great amount of interest in the physi- 
cal properties of elastomers prepared in refrigerated 
emulsion systems. Recently Phillips Petroleum Co. 
announced that two types of low-temperature rubber are 
in production on pilot-plant scale in Phillips, Tex. This 
article reports the physical properties of these products 
in various furnace black and channel black recipes. 

At the inception of the .\merican synthetic rubber 
program there was no clear-cut evidence regarding the 
influence of many important process features of emul- 
sion polymerization. In particular, very little was 
known concerning the effect of temperature of poly- 
merization on polymer properties. In formulating the 
official “Mutual” recipe a polymerization temperature 
of 122° F. was chosen, largely because that temperature 
gave a reaction rate of the correct order of magnitude 
with the particular recipe chosen. At that time the tem- 
perature could not have been appreciably lower because 
no polymerization recipes were known which gave feas- 
ible rates at lower temperatures. 

When the government research program got under 
way, the important process variables were more care- 
fully evaluated. There were a number of indications 
during the period 1943 to 1945 that lowering the emul- 
sion polymerization temperature improved the physical 
properties of chemical rubber. However the lack of 
suitable low-temperature polymerization recipes made it 
impossible to commercialize low-temperature rubber at 
that time. Furthermore the improvements shown at the 
polymerization temperatures examined were not striking 
enough to justify concerted effort directed toward the 
development of improved low-temperature recipes. 

Phillips Petroleum became interested in the possibili- 
ties of low-temperature rubber early in the program, and 
in 1942 a pilot-plant was designed which was capable of 
handling emulsion polymerizations at temperatures as 
low as 0° F. (—18° C.). This pilot-plant was placed in 
operation in 1944. 

Laboratory investigations of low-temperature poly- 


and J. E. Troyan' 


merization utilized two general approaches: namely, 
ferricyanide activated diazo thio ether systems and iron 
activated “redox” systems. Diazo thio ethers were in- 
troduced as polymerization initiators at the University 
of Cincinnati, and they were first used in ferricyanide 
activated recipes at the University of Minnesota. The 
work at both universities was carried out under the 
auspices of the Office of Rubber Reserve, Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. “Redox” systems were described 
in patents assigned to The B. F. Goodrich Co., for 
which applications were filed in 1941. Apparently in- 
dependently the Germans also developed “redox” recipes. 
Important contributions toward the development of 
practical “redox” systems were made from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and, in particular, the Minnesota 
group introduced the use of organic hydroperoxides as 
the oxidant in “redox” recipes. 

Privately financed research in the Phillips labora- 
tories and pilot-plant has led to the development of ex- 
ceedingly rapid polymerization systems suitable for 
large-scale production of low-temperature rubber, and 
low-temperature rubber has been in pilot-plant produc- 
tion at Phillips, Tex., for well over a year. 

The Philprenes 

Philprene A® is the name applied to Phillips’ chemical 
rubber produced at a polymerization temperature of 41 
F. (5° C.). It is a butadiene-stvrene copolymer con- 
taining approximately 24¢¢ bound styrene. The finished 
rubber preferably contains about 5° disproportionated 
rosin acid and in that respect is comparable with GR-S- 
10. Vulcanizates of Philprene A are characterized by high 
tensiles both at normal and elevated temperatures, high 
resilience, high flex life, good abrasion resistance, and 
exceptionally good processing characteristics. Although 
the exceptional properties of Philprene A are not limited 
to a particular type of carbon black reinforcement, 


especially good results are obtained through the use of 
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high abrasion furnace 
Philprene A in a typic 
pared with those of G 


Comrc 





black. 
10 i1 


R-S- 


JUND FOR 


SYTRESS-STRAIN PROPERTIES OF 


TABLES 1—3 


The physical properties of 
al Philblack O compound are com- 


1 Tables 1, 2, and 3. 


PHILPRENE A AND GR-S-10 IN A 


PHILBLACK O TREAD RECIPE 














TABLE 1 
Cure P.S. I. at 80° F. 
at 
307° I 300% Break 
10 380 1670 
20 1110 3790 
30 1500 3800 
45 1620 4000 
75 1700 4000 
10 390 1210 
20 1170 2420 
30 1490 2690 
45 1580 2600 
75 1650 2810 
Tape 2. HYSTERESIS 
PHILBI 
Original 
Seat at Ri se % Perm. 
Tae i Set 
30 714.5 3.4 
45 65.8 1.6 
30 
45 
*G 
air 
Tt Yer 
TABLE 3. Frex Lire, SHORE 
PRENE A AND GR-S 
Oni 
Sur Flex I e 
at M 
307° F. Flexures* 
30 18 63 
45 11 64 
75 11 64 
30 3 60 
45 3 61 
75 3 61 
* Three stroke DeMa 
to 0.5- rack growth 
Com: 
) 
6b 
Xf i € > 7 
307° F 300 
10 550 
20 1160 
30 1370 
45 1460 
75 1470 
10 730 
20 1500 
30 1660 
45 1680 
75 1620 
*Rubber Reserve S B 





Y 
Elongation 


Philprene 


PROPERTIES OF I} 


acK O TRE 


” Resil - 
ienceT 
Philprene 
62 
64 
GR-S-10 
58 
58 


S. I. at 


300% C 
A 


1220 


1720 


1280 


oHILPRENE A 
AD RECIPE 


200° F. 
~ ‘Break 


1800 


1900 


1290 


1320 


AND GR-S 


Onmmnowe 


toto 





% 


Elon at ation 


510 IN A 


Oven Aged 24 Hours at 212° F. 


He: at Ri se * 
ATF? 
A 
60 
61 


67 
67 


> Perm. 
Set 


0.4 
0.6 


Re sil- 
iencet 
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HYSTERESIS PROPERTIES OF PHILPRENE B AND GR-S IN A 
PHILBLACK O TREAD RECIPE 


Oven Aged 


TABLE 5. 


Original 24 Hours at 212° F. 








Resil- 





Heat Rise % Perm. He: at Rise > Perm. Resil- 
AT *F.* Set 1encet FANS Wig! ue Set ienceT 
Philprene B 
30 76.7 4.8 62 71.5 0.8 66 
45 ie Or 2.4 63 73.3 1.0 65 
GR-S (X-346) 
30 4.4 58 67.5 0.7 65 
45 2.3 58 68.5 0.8 64 





*Goodrich flexon 


1eter—oven temperature 100° F. 
+t Yerzl Pr. 


ey oscillograph at 80 


AND COMPRESSION SET FOR 
Stn A PHILBLACK O TREAD RECIPE 


TABLE 6. FLeEx LIFE, SHORE HARDNESS, 
PHILPRENE B AnD GR-S 











Original Oven Aged 24 Hour sat 212° Ff. 
Min. = ern ee re a 
Cure Flex Life %Com- F lex Life : ~Com- 
M Shore pression } Shore pression 
307° F. Flexures* Hardness Set Flexures* Hardness Set 
Philprene B 
30 56.0 62 20.7 11.2 66 8.0 
45 26.0 63 14.2 9.7 64 7.4 
75 45.0 63 10.1 13.9 63 7.5 
GR-S (X-346) 
30 7.9 62 22.6 6.5 67 7.5 
45 7.5 63 14.2 5.0 66 7.6 
75 8.9 64 9.5 4.0 66 6.8 
* DeM attia flexometer—three-inch stroke at 210° F. Thousands of flexures 
to 0.5-inch cra rowth of pierced specimen. 
The processability of the above Philprene A com- 


pound is superior to that of GR-S-10. Laboratory ex- 
trusion tests through a Garvey die indicate a faster ex- 
trusion and a smoother specimen. Factory processing of 
Philprene A has also indicated superior processability. 
In one tire factory the technical staff rated 60 Mooney 
Philprene A as 25% superior to GR-S-10 in over-all 
processing characteristics. The excellent processing 
characteristics permit compounding Philprene A at low 
softener levels for maximum tread wear. Even at low 
softener levels Philprene A tires have excellent crack- 


ing and cut-growth characteristics, particularly when 
engage AND COMPRESSION SET FOR Pui compounded with Philblack C). 
10 IN -HILBLACK O TRI RECIP : 9° : “44° ’ . 
. % : a pee isis Philprene B? is the name applied to Phillips’ chemical 
Oven Aged 24 Hours at 212° F. izati [ 
rubber produced at a polymerization temperature of 
ste ce a 14° F. (—10° C.). It also is a butadiene-stvrene co- 
Se Flexures* polymer containing approximately 24% bound styrene. 
Philprene A Various embodiments of Philprene B contain fatty acid, 
29 4 > > . . . . . - 
16 7 e7 7 disproportionated rosin acid or mixtures thereof, de- 
9.2 8 66 5.0 pending upon requirements. The physical properties of 
ome ae : Philprene B are generally superior to those of Philprene 
27 3 65 7.2 é - : ar : 
15 4 65 67 A. Inaddition to excellent properties exhibiied in tread 
a . ad 5.8 recipes, Philprene B shows particularly interesting prop- 
exometer at 210° F. Thousands res ert’es in carcass recipes at lower black loadings. 
IE TCE spe ner at ° - ss * 
lables + to 16 present the physical properties of Phil- 
ee nee eae es prene B in various furnace and channel black tread and 
100 carcass A Tables 4, 5, and 6 compare P hilprene 
50 B with GR-S in a typical Philblack O tread recipe. 
10 Tables 7, 8, ee 9 compare Philprene B with GR-S 
1.75 . ; 
080 in a typical channel black tread recipe. 
LE 4. STRESS-STRAIN PPOPERTIES OF PHILPRENE B AND GR-S IN A PHILBLACK O TREAD RECIPE 
80° I P.S.I. at 200° F : Oven Aged 24 Hours at 212° I 
Break Elongi 300% Break Elongation 300%; Break gatio 
Philprene B 
2600 790 arr cee aiel 2370 3470 410 
3680 660 1110 2130 515 ae fee ee 
3490 565 300 3620 440 
3740 575 1450 2100 90 we ae 
3900 590 1860 3490 465 
GR-S (X-346)* 
2150 640 ie 2560 2960 340 
2670 470 1340 295 ae 
3180 500 2560 3090 350 
3140 485 1420 260 sf eae 
2840 450 poe ay 2110 2930 400 
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COMPOUND FOR TABLES 7—9 1,2 ea © ee pea Bt yeas Stee) Ss wn ¢ 
ee Rea nisin athe taped 100* te, Philprene B appears to be of particular interest for 
os, ye ill ae de eae elects “ne 4 use in tire carcasses. The data of Tables 10, 11, and 12 
REED Aes arse, cia ea eee ca sn ee etal h ws sare Eralie vere | | i . A ‘ 
aa A)ke\ 2 LLG 25, ae aes eee near ee umn gua 3 3 illustrate the properties to be expected from Philprene 
oa RE Nk Src corter ics Wie eke soe ee oa eee anise a esate 1.75 1.75 . ° : : . B : : : 
i]. eli lea las Cea dala atc a 1:20 120 B in comparison with GR-S at low Philblack O loadings. 
eT Asphalt No. 6 Soe ET Sa orn a 10 10 
DisproportiOnaved TOSIN ACiG. «2.6 600 bac eee ee ae ces 1 
) * Contained 2% fatty acid. 
) t+ Contained 5% fatty acid. 
TABLE 7. STRESS-STRAIN PROPERTIES OF PHILPRENE B AND GR-S IN A CHANNEL BLACK TREAD RECIPE 
Min. Cure P.S.I at 80° F. P.S.I. at 200° F. Oven Aged 24 Hours at 212° F. 
at -—— —_—_—_ -—-_-——- —~ . 4 — a —-— — ~ — ~ 
at 307° F. 300% Break Elongation 300% Break Elongation 300% Break Elongation 
Philprene B 
20 840 4000 710 740 2270 640 — vais eee 
30 1090 4640 680 bere rire 2100 3900 460 
45 1260 4510 640 1040 1880 445 sai af 
75 1240 4630 650 See aan eeare 1780 4360 560 
RB, GR-S (X-346 
— 20 760 2690 700 640 890 365 ee s 
»m- 30 1150 3380 620 eae ee ; 2070 2600 360 
ion 45 1330 3370 585 1110 275 et 
t 75 1400 3310 555 eu 1840 3100 460 
0 TABLE 8. HyYsTERESIS PROPERTIES OF PHILPRENE B AND GR-S IN A TABLE 12. FLex Lire, SHORE HARDNESS, AND COMPRESSION SET FOR PHIL- 
y CHANNEL BLACK TREAD RECIPE PRENE B AND GR-S IN A PHILBLACK O CARCASS RECIPE 
” Min Original Oven Aged 24 Hours at 212° F Original Oven Aged 24 Hours at 212° F. 
Cure 9 ———--—_——- —-—_- -——~ i Min. i : 
5 _at Heat Rise % Perm. Resil- Heat Rise % Perm. Resil- Cure Flex Life %C “lex Life ¢ Com- 
6 oor’ E.. AT r.* Set iencet AT “P* Set iencet at ] Shore pression M Shore pression 
8 Philprene B 307° F. Flexures* Hardness Set Flexures* Hardness Set 
— 30 70.2 Bu 66 61.4 0.8 70 Philprene B 
ah 45 66.5 3.0 68 63.5 1.0 70 30 3.0 52 16.8 0.5 53 6.6 
5 3.8 52 a0.3 0.5 52 5.7 
‘ GR-S (X-346) i . 72 2.6 53 S72 1.1 52 5.6 
3 77.3 6.8 57 2 .C .6 65 
45 71.0 2.4 59 61.7 0:7 65 GR-S 
y fe ar ates 30 1.6 51 19.3 0.1 55 6.5 
ym- * Goodrich flexometer—oven temperature 100° F. 45 1.2 52 13.9 0.1 53 5.8 
ex- t Yerzley oscillograph at 80° F. 75 0.6 53 9.2 0.3 53 5.7 
Pcs * > a ¢ flexome r. > -it ~h stroke 2 > The usands jexu AS 
ian TABLE 9. FLex Lire, SHORE HARDNESS AND COMPRESSION SET FOR i ny prone thal Sf waheen hoc ond a : . pone 
; of PHILPRENE B AND GR-S IN A CHANNEL BLACK TREAD RECIPE 
thw ag ss < sDOWN CHARA( RISTICS O if ODIFIE 
Aty Original Oven Aged 24 Hours at 212° F. Tone T Miee Barawe es i lad il Mia i 
ney Min h oe at : noe 3 erretiees, PHILPRENE B 
ail — ee 5 eaenad ao Cold Milled, Minutes at duherent % g 
=e So ee. AN ae ages anti ‘ wheres Setting of 0.04-Inct iscosity Geli 
. 307° F.  Flexures* Hardness Set Flexures* Hardness Sas rs oe a a 
Inge - ) 
5 Philprene B 1 3.32 46 
low 30 22.0 62 22 7.0 66 8. a 2.66 31 
low 45 25.0 62 14 5.9 65 8.2 4 2.66 10 
75 23.0 62 11 716 65 8.0 6 2.22 . 
ick- 10 1.58 0 
GR-S (X-346) 15 1.35 0 
hen 30 4.5 61 31 3.8 66 9.2 20 1.18 0 
45 6.4 62 19 4.5 66 8.2 30 1.13 0 
: 75 cae | 63 10 3.6 65 7.2 — s 
ical [= SRS ; oo = * Inherent viscosity = Ingr, where yr = the viscosity of dilute solutio 
5 *Three-inch stroke De Mattia flexometer at 210° F. Thousands of flexures to ate 
ot 0.5-inch crack growth of pierced specimen. a 
co- és om . of the polymer relative to that of the solvent, and « entrat 
CoMPOUND FOR TABLES 10-12 Parts in grams of solute per 100 ml. of solution. Cf. L. ( 
ne. MNO n ara se ocak prostates 8 Oe Roe Ee eae ae EE SR 100 Science, 1, 261 (1946).. Flt, oe Se te 2. - 
“id NS pla re occog Va alc id a aca ee we a iecs Oe Oe CRS oace ee Ae w Oa 25 + Benzone insoluble portion. Cf. C. S. Fuller, Be as; 
Cid, ON Err ere Fe ER ens sy) Li ene Cera ae 3.0 374 (1946); L. M. White, E. S. Ebers, G. E. SI S. Breck 1 
de- BR EREABCIANGO NG yo sepia ai ocrie otic 34 ug aca Soe eid nl carsrete Oe ee earns 10.0 Eng. Chem., 37, 770 (1945). P , , 
- RINNE Me Noe tr aia Nog as icy koa ca 3k TA SEO hg Sadar Diao vata ctaice rior aisehardtataiacs 1.75 t The ratio of the weight of swollen gel to the eig d ge Fuller, 
jaOL PDE S ARIS sorte 3202 Youle 1a tp So ease w Fa eas aso 8 ps BTS & Col ecaialwle aveveroia ve mleyers 1.25 White, et al. as in (7) above. 
“A TABLE 10. STRESS-STRAIN PROPERTIES OF PHILPRENE B AND GR-S IN A PHILBLACK O Carcass RECIPE 
per Min. Cure P.S.I. at 80° F, P.S.I. at 200° F. Oven Aged 24 Hours at 212° I 
‘Op- at - q $$ _——_—— To. ——— - 
I 307° F. 300% Break Elongation 300% Break Elongation 300% Break El 
ee Philprene B 
hil- 10 350 3520 900 ects ene stun’ 1210 2760 190 
‘ 1 20 600 3740 700 630 790 340 a 3 os 
ATM 30 630 3700 680 ae nisks a 1000 2670 25 
ene 45 670 3700 680 670 290 i 
75 610 4060 730 econ we 710 2880 640 
» > GR-S 
oS, 10 460 2980 805 JOR Seen 1520 1740 35 
20 760 3040 645 470 210 
30 850 3000 600 . 1370 2120 395 
45 810 2819 590 530 230 age ‘ 
75 760 2710 600 sais ; 990 2470 505 
TABLE 11. HYSTERESIS PROPERTIES OF PHILPRENE B AND GR-S Unmoditied Philprene B 
: IN A PHILBLACK O CaRCAss RECIPE : 
1 Min. Grieisial OvenAged Odi Honmsat close. Although the standard Philprene B described above 
Cure = ‘gas ; is modified to z VY V; >of 65.; 1 resting “od- 
at. Heat Rise % Perm. Resil- Heat Rise 9% Perm. Resil 1 modified to a Mooney value or 134 . an Intere ting pro l 
307°F. AT °F.* Set iencet = AT °F.* Set ience# uct is obtained when no modifier is used in the poly- 
Philprene B merization recipe. Unmodified Philprene B has an 
3 0 0.6 75 40 .: 0.5 7 ie as : c 
4 ie 74 = ap a initial high Mooney value (>150), but breaks down 
GR-s rapidly upon milling, as indicated by the data of Table 
30 47.2 1 71 41.3 0.5 76 oy 
45 47.8 2 71 43.2 0.6 75 a . . Ae : 
——_ he physical properties of unmodified Philprene B 
* Goodrich flexometer—oven temperature 100° F. - : — rod = : : +24 
+ Yerzley oscillograph at 80° F are given in Tables 14, 15, and 16 in comparison with 
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GR-S . The compounding recipe used was for a channel 

black tread stock. 

PABLE 14. StreEss-STRAIN PROPERTIES OF UNMODIFIED PHILPRENE B AND 
GR-S In A CHANNEL BLACK TREAD RECIPE 


P.S.I. at 80° F. 











Min. Cure ———---—. t 
at 307° F. 300°; Break Elongatio 
Unmodified Philprene B 
20 1720 6000 580 
30 2170 6000 585 
45 2160 5520 480 
75 2240 5520 465 
GR-S (X-274)* 
20 960 3170 710 
30 1210 3600 625 
45 1520 3720 560 
75 1600 3850 515 
Sta rd Bale GR-S Lot prior to X-346. 
15 HYSTERESIS PROPERT!IES OF UNMODIFIED PHILPRENE B anp GR-S 
\ CHANNEL BLACK TREAD RECIPI 
M Original Over Aged 24 Hours at 212° F. 
f r - —_~ 
a leat Rise % Perr Resil- Heat Rise ‘% Perm. Resil- 
307° F lr °F Set encei AT °F 4 Se ience 
Unmodified Philprene B 
0 0.6 74 48.2 0.1 80 
45 0.4 75 48.6 0.3 738 
GR-S (X-224 
0 77.8 D.2 59 59.8 ee} 68 
45 71.4 1.8 62 62.8 0.6 67 
G ve € erature 100° F 
Yer 80° | 
PaRLeE 16. Fiex Lire, SHorE HARDNESS, AND COMPRESSION SET FOR UN- 
MODIFIED PHILPRENE B AND GR-S IN 4 CHANNEL BuscK TREAD RECIPI 
Oven Aged 24 Hours 
Or at 212° F. 
ny ( x Life Con Flex Life 
E M SI} ressio I 
307° F x Hardness set Flexures 
Unmodified Philprene B 
30 >a 59.5 iva 4.5 69 
45 1] 60.5 9.4 11.0 67.5 
75 6] ‘rs : ‘ 
GR-S | X-224) 
30 19 55.5 35.4 9.1 65.5 
45 10 56 18.7 13 66 
75 1 57 9.6 
JeN exor er strok 210° F. T sands lexures 
0.5 c k gr erced spe ens. 
Conclusions 


Qn the basis of numerous road tests of Philprene -\ 
ires on Phillips Petroleum Co. test vehicles, it can be 
stated that the abrasion resistance (tread wear) of 
Philprene .\ is 20 to 40° superior to that of GR-S 10. 
Normally, an improvement in tread wear is accomplished 
only at the expense of poor cracking and cut-growth 
characteristics. However the excellent hysteresis-flex 
life characteristics of Philprene A shown in Tables 2 

re reflected in excellent cracking and cut-growth 
characteristics of Philprene A tires. These comments 


wn 


ipply to Philprene treads when either channel or fur 


nace black reinforcement is utilized. However, when 
HAF (high abrasion furnace) black reinforcement is 
user ‘ked improvement in the tread wear and 





g teristics of both GR-S and Philprene \ 
1s obtained \lso, it can be stated positively that Phil- 
prene .\ treads reinforced with Philblack © are superior 


in both tread wear and cracking characteristics to first 
Ine natural rubber treads. 

Philprene B was developed and manufactured on a 
pilot-plant scale at a somewhat later date than Philprene 
\; consequently there has not vet been sufficient time 
However 


lor bulding 


© and extensive testing of tires. 


physical properties suggest that this prod- 
uct will also be of outstanding value in tire treads. The 
Philprene B at low black loadings suggest 
its potent al ure in tire carcass stocks. 


The properties of Philprene low-temperature rubber 


properties ot 
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suggest many applications in the latex, wire and cable. 
and mechanical goods industries. Obviously, still other 
uses will be established as more experience is gained in 
handling these new synthetic products which have already 
attracted so much interest. 





Letter to the Editor 


HI following reply has been received from P.. T. 

Bauer, author of the article, ““Alalavan Rubber 
Policies,” in answer to the letter from Dr. Frederick J. 
Paton on this article. which appeared in our February 
issue, page 616. 

January 27, 1948 

THe Epitor, 
India RuBBER Wortp. 
SIR: 

Dr. Paton’s letter is largely abusive and makes little 
attempt to answer my arguments. His only point which 
is not personal abuse refers to the availability of bud- 
wood to smallholders. Advertisements of proprietary 
clones in the English language papers were of little in- 
terest to smallholders, especially as the sellers generally 
insisted on a guarantee that the budwood would not be 
multiplied for resale and this guarantee the smallholders 
could furnish in an acceptable form. 

As stated in my article, the smallholders had virtually 
no opportunity to plant since 1934, owing to the technical 
and economic impossibility of replacing the smallhold- 
ings; the validity of my arguments on this subject has 
since received official recognition. 

The rapid progress of smallholders until the advent of 
restriction (especially the phenomenal rise in the Neth- 
erlands East Indies native industry) is adequate reply 
to the concluding sentence of Dr. Paton’s letter and 
throws into relief the general level of his arguments. 

As regards my personal position, | belong to no politi- 
cal party and have always kept out of politics. A read- 
ing of my article will, however, make it clear that | ama 
strong believer in private property and in individual 
ownership. My views are frequently distorted to suggest 
that I am a left wing critic of private enterprise and of 
the white man’s work in the tropics; this, however, is 
entirely untrue as is obvious from a full reading of my 
There are no anti-imperialist cliches in my 
writings: | have no doubt that British rule has greatly 
benefited Malaya. Nor were my quotations out of con- 
text, though for obvious reasons of space I was unable 
to reproduce entire books or articles; it would have 
much strengthened my arguments had J been able to 
quote at greater length. Nor have I suffered any injury 
or iniquity at the hands of the Malayan Government, 
the Rubber Research Institute of Malaya, or ihe estate 
industry. When I visited Malava in 1946 (having been 
sent out by the Colonial Office), | was received with 
ereat courtesy, especially by the Rubber Research Insti- 
tute in Malaya whose officers assisted my inquiries, a fact 
which is fully acknowledged in my official report on the 
visit. [| am happy to enjoy the personal friendship of 
the outstanding leader of the British side of the estate 
industry. But [ am committed by my academic position 
to go where the arguments lead me; I am a University 
Reader in Agricultural Economics in London and Fellow 
of a Cambridge College. 

Dr. Paton gives as his address Malacca, F. 

(Continued on page 813) 
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Pliolite Latex 190 in Latex 


Compounding 
J. A. Weatherford’ and F. J. Knapp’ 


ATEX compounders have long sought a filler ma- 
terial which would reinforce the standard rubber 
latices when incorporated with them. Rubber latex 

mixes are not reinforced by carbon black as are the dry 
rubber stocks.* The other rubber reinforcing materials 
do not appear to reinforce latex as the addition of fillers 
tends to weaken the latex film rather than improve it.* 

In the search for a reinforcing material for latex, the 
experience obtained in the development of a resin for 
reinforcing rubber stocks was utilized. The early investi- 
gation of butadiene-stvrene copolymers indicated that 
some interesting resinous materials might be obtained 
when the stvrene content was increased beyond 65%. 
Research work by Borders, Juve, and Hess’ resulted in 
several useful copolymer resins containing 80-95% sty- 
rene which exhibit few rubber-like properties but have 
the ability to reinforce natural and synthetic rubber 
stocks.® This group of resins is known as the Phiolite? 
resins, and, since some of them are excellent reinforcing 
agents for rubber stocks, it was thought that they might 
add reinforcement to latex. 

This paper describes the properties and uses of one of 
these resinous copolymers in latex form as a reinforcing 
material for natural and synthetic rubber lactices. This 
new resin latex is now identified as Pliolite Latex 190 


1 Presented before the Division of Rubber Chemistry, A. C. S., New York, 
N.. Y., Sept. 17, 1947. 

2Chemical products development division, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron 16, O. 

3C, F. Flint, “Chemistry and Technology of Rubber Latex,” p. 236, D. Van 


4 Tbid., p. 306, 
R. J. Noble, “‘Latex in Industry,” p. 91, Rubber Age, New York, 1936. 
5Ind. Eng. Chem., 38, 955 (1946). 
6 Thies and Aiken, Rubber Age (N.Y.), 61, 51 (1947). 
7 Pliolite is a trademark of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 














since its use in latex compounding is analogous to the 
use of the Pliolite resins in rubber compounding. 
Properties of Pliolite Latex 190 

Pliolite. Latex 190 is a highly stable water dispersion 
of a resinous copolymer containing approximately 10 
parts of butadiene and 90 parts of styrene. The latex 
has a solids content of about 30% and is stabilized with 
ammonium soaps, is alkaline, has a specific gravity of 
1.01 and a surface tension of approximately 35 dynes per 
centimeter. Its viscosity is in the range of 10-20 centi- 
poises as measured by the Brookfield viscosimeter. 

The dried resin is a white thermoplastic granule or 
powder which is practically odorless and is non-toxic in 
normal processing or handling. It has a specific gravity 
of 1.03 and a heat distortion point of approximately 
52° C. Resistance of the resin to acids and alkalies is 
excellent. It is also very resistant to oxidation and 
moisture. Since the resin has very little unsaturation, it 
is possible to compound the rubber with normal sulfur 
and accelerator ratios and to vuleanize under normal 
conditions. 


Compounding Procedure 


An investigation was made to determine the etfect of 
adding Pliolite Latex 190 to natural rubber latex, Neo- 
prene Latex Type 571, GR-S. Type III Latex, and 
Chemigum Latex Type 200 (a butadiene-acrylonitrile 
copolymer). Each latex was compounded with typical 
curing ingredients ; then the resin latex was added in the 
ratio of 0, 10, 15, and 20 parts per 100 parts of the latex 
on a dry weight basis. 

A given amount of the compounded latex was cast on 
clean glass plates so as to obtain dry films approximately 
0.040-inch in thickness. The films were allowed to dry 
for 24+ hours at room temperature and then were removed 
from the glass plates and suspended in air to dry for an 
additional 48 hours. They were then cured in a circulat- 
ing hot air oven, and the physical properties of the films 
were determined. 

Test procedures were standardized for this complete 
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PARTS OF PLIOLITE LATEX /90 


Fig. 1. Physical Properties of Compounds of Natural Latex Con. 
taining Pliolite Latex 190 


Fig. 2. Physical Properties of Compounds of Neoprene Latex Type 
571 Containina Pliolite Latex 190 
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program, and sufficient lots of each compounded latex 
were tested to make certain that the test data could be 
reproduced. In some cases the results obtained on the 
compounded latices containing no resin latex are higher 
or lower than those previously published. However, as 
this work was designed to determine the effect of Pliolite 
[Latex 190 on other latices, comparative values were con- 
sidered sufficient. 

The data presented in this paper were obtained by 
using representative formulae for each type of latex. 
However, as can be expected, the adjustment of accelera- 
tors, cure time, and cure temperature will alter the results 
to some degree. 

The Effect of Pliolite Latex 190 

Figure 1 shows the results obtained with Pliolite Latex 

190 in the natural latex formulation shown below : 
Dry Weight 


roxide 5 


Age Ix te stalite . 
\ir cure: 15 min, at 200° F, 

It is seen that the tensile strength of natural rubber 
latex is increased slightly with only a slight decrease in 
elongation with the addition of up to 15 parts of the resin 
latex. The stiffness is increased greatly by the addition 
of the latex; 15 parts double the 300% 
increase the 500° modulus 


reinforcing 
odulus; while 20 parts 
fivefold. 

latex 


Shore 


The resin improves the tear resistance and in- 
creases the hardness of natural latex. Twenty 
parts raises the tear strength about 50 and increases 
the hardness 25 points. The permanent set is increased 
to about 30‘, ; while the water absorption is decreased to 
$107 of the original value. 

Figure 2 shows the results obtained with Pliolite Latex 
190 in the neoprene latex formula given below : 











inniA RUBBER WORLD 


The tensile strength of neoprene latex is raised about 
25, with only a slight drop in elongation by the addi- 
tion of 20 parts of Pliolite Latex 190. The resin latex 
gives a large increase in stiffness as 20 parts treble the 
value of the 300 modulus and raise the 50067 modulus 
fourfold. 

The tear strength of neoprene latex is increased about 
30° and the Shore hardness about 25 points by the 
addition .of 20 parts of the reinforcing latex. The perma- 
nent set 1s increased; while the water absorption is. re- 
duced slightly. 

Figure 3 shows the results obtained with Pliolite Latex 
190 in the GR-S Type IIT Latex formulation below : 


Setsit-5 
\geRite 





Type [II Latex containing up to 15 parts of the resin 
latex shows a slight improvement in the tensile strength, 
with very little effect on the elongation. The stiffness is 
increased since 20 parts double the value of both the 
300% modulus and the 500° modulus. 

The tear strength of Type III Latex is improved about 
55°¢, and the Shore hardness increased about 15 points 
by the addition of 20 parts of Pliolite latex. Increasing 
amounts of the resin latex increase the permanent set and 
appear to have little effect on the water absorption of 
dype ti ates: 

Figure 4+ shows the results obtained with Pliolite Latex 
190 in the N-type latex formulation given below : 























Dry Weight 
N 5 00 The resin latex gives much higher tensile values to 
eccalllg | aesepeanieeeie 35 Chemigum Latex Type 200 while atfecting the elongation 
zis only slightly. Fifteen parts double the tensile strength. 
ee 8 The stiffness of the N-tvpe latex is greatly increased; 
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PARTS OF PLIOLITE LATEX /90 


Fig. 3. Physical Properties of Compounds of GR-S Type III Latex 
Containing Pliolite Latex 190 


Fig. 4. Physical Properties of Compounds of Chemigum Latex Type 
200 Containing Pliolite Latex 190 
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Contributions of Organic Chemistry to 
the War Effort—Synthetic Rubber—V 


HIS installment, the fifth in the series, concludes 
the article by the former head of the Copolymer 
Research Branch of the Office of Rubber Reserve, 
which reviews the government research program on syn- 
thetic rubber from the viewpoint of the organic chemist. 


Popcorn Polymer 


The term popcorn polymer in the GR-S plants is asso- 
ciated with the solid material insoluble in styrene or 
benzene which forms in the recovery system of the plants 
such as the booster condensers, pipe lines, flash tanks, 
styrene decanters, etc. The material is fairly dense, if 
formed in a confined space; otherwise it is of very low 
density. Because of its physical appearance, it is referred 
to as “popcorn polymer.” 

The factors responsible for its formation were investi- 
gated by a number of workers in the government syn- 
thetic program (58). Whitby and Zomlefer (59-60), of 
the University of Akron, showed that it was essentially 
dependent on the presence in the styrene of a small 
amount of butadiene, which under the conditions pre- 
vailing was capable of cross-linking polystyrene and 
leading to insoluble polymer, They showed further that 
such insoluble polymer has the ability to act as seed and 
grow in fresh stvrene (even if the latter is free from 
butadiene) to form more insoluble polymer so that, once 
this type of polymer has made its appearance in a stvrene 
recovery system, the latter is in effect “infected.” 

It has been shown that this type of polymer belongs to 
a class of abnormal polymers, which includes products 
previously designated as “cauliflower” polymer (in the 
case of dimethylbutadiene), “granular” polymer (in 
the case of chloroprene), “sponge” polymer (in the case 
of butadiene and isoprene, ete.), and which Whitby and 
Zomleter have called generally “proliferous polymers” 
because of their irregular, proliferative habit of growth. 
This habit of growth arises from the fact that popcorn 
polymerization does not occur through the body of the 
monomer generally, but occurs only in that part of the 
monomer which is imbibed by the seed (39). These au- 
thors have prepared many samples of such polymers. 
From styrene they obtained them by polymerization in 
the presence not only of butadiene, but also of other 
cross-linking agents, including divinylbenzene,  di-2- 
chloroallyl maleate, 2-chloro-allyl crotonate ; from methyl! 
methacrylate, chlorostyrene and vinylpyridines contain- 
ing butadiene ; from methacrylonitrile containing divinyl- 
benzene. They also obtained them from styrene contain- 
ing isoprene, but (perhaps because isoprene is a less 
potent cross-linking agent than butadiene) a higher pro- 
portion of isoprene was needed than of butadiene. 

The ability of popcorn polymers to grow in fresh 
monomer is not specific in the sense that the substrate 
must be chemically identical with the monomer from 
which the popcorn polymer was derived. Polybutadiene 
which had been prepared in emulsion and which, owing 


Presented before Division of Organic Chemistry, A. C. S., Chicago, IIL, 


Sept. 11, 1946. 

2 Office of Rubber Reserve, RFC, Washington, D. C. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

Bibliography references appear at end of this installment. 


Present address, 


R. F. Dunbrook’ 


to the absence of an antioxidant, had become insoluble on 
keeping was also found to have the ability to proliferate 
(59). Furthermore popcorn polystyrene will proliferate 
not only in styrene, but also in methyl methacrylate or 
in dimethylbutadiene ; popcorn polychloroprene will grow 
in styrene. The whole phenomenon of popcorn polymeri 
zation is closely related to and throws interesting side- 
lights on the problem of cross-linking. The proportion 
of cross-linking agent necessary to form popcorn polymer 
initially may be very small according to Whitby and 
Zomlefer, of the order of one cross-link to 1,500 or more 
monomer units of styrene or to 3,000 or more monomer 
units of methacrylonitrile. This initial popcorn polymer 
is capable of growing in and converting to more insoluble 
polymer (of extremely low swelling capacity), say 50 
times its own weight of additional monomer. 

In connection with the ability of popcorn polymer to 
grow in styrene, these authors expressed the opinion that 
‘there are in the sceds active centers perhaps repre 
sented by a peroxidic condition of pendant vinyl groups 
and that activated stvrene units attach themselves to these 
centers and grow to long chains. It may then be supposed 
that the seed molecules, now vastly enlarged, remain 
insoluble partly because of their original cross-linked 
structure and partly because of their great size” (39). 

Considerable attention has been given to the problem 
of inhibiting popcorn polymerization, Whitby and Zom- 
lefer tried several hundred organic inhibiters, and al- 
though some were capable of inhibiting the initiation of 
popcorn polymerization, none was competent to prevent 
indefinitely the growth of already-formed popcorn 
polymer seed. Incidentally, this work disclosed several 
powerful, new inhibiters of the normal (non-popeorn ) 
polymerization of styrene including phenothiazine, qui- 
nonemines such as indophenol, and picric acid. In accord 
with its antioxidant properties, the acetone extract of 
Hevea also was found to inhibit the polymerization of 
styrene. 

Kharasch (61) in his investigation of the problem 
found that popcorn polymer from the synthetic rubber 
plants all gave a strong test for peroxides. It was further 
noted that old samples of elastomers (both polybutadiene 
and butadiene-stvrene copolymer) which have not been 
treated with an antioxidant, and which therefore contain 
peroxides, possess the same ability (as popcorn seed) 
to yield benzene-insoluble polystyrene. Old GR-S_ poly- 
mer, however, which has been treated with phenyl-3- 
naphthvlamine at the time of coagulation, contains no 
peroxides and is devoid of activity and, when added to 
styrene, gives benzene-soluble polystyrene. These ob- 
servations suggest that peroxides of the polymers are 
somehow connected with popcorn formation. 

The presence of peroxides in the seed, however, is not 
the sole requisite for its activity because a material con- 
taining peroxides grows in styrene only if it is insoluble 
therein. Monomeric organic hydroperoxides, or soluble 
polymers containing peroxides, do not cause the forma- 
tion of popcorn polymer when incubated with styrene. 
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Therefore insolubility of the seed appears to be a factor 
contributing to its activity. 

It was also found that certain materials, insoluble in 
styrene, but ineffective as seeds can be activated by ex- 
posing them to the action of oxygen and light. These 
“activation” experiments will be discussed below. 

The foregoing observations have suggested that the 
phenomenon of active seed growth is determined by two 
factors: (1) the active seed must be a material insoluble 
in organic solvents (i.e., benzene or styrene), but must, 
nevertheless, swell in them: (2) active seed must con- 
tain a relatively large number of peroxide groups (chiefly 
hydroperoxides ) attached to the insoluble molecule. Since 
these peroxidic groups are formed most readily by an 
attack of oxygen on the —CH.—groups adjacent to the 
double bond 


HHH " H O-OH 
POLYMER...-C=C-C-...POLYMER CGEM 5 POLYMER...-C=C-C-...POLYMER 
c 
= H 


it is essential for the activation of a benzene-insoluble 
polymer that it contain unsaturated groups: the more of 
these present, the greater presumably will be the activity 
of the activated polymer. : 

When the active seeds are heated with styrene, the 
peroxides decompose to produce free radicals which add 
to styrene. 

O-OH O-OH 
(). RCHCH=CH...CH=CHCHR ——> RCHCH=CH...CH=CHCHR 


(2). RCHCH=CH ..CH=CHCHR + @CH=CHs——> i ‘caaiaibeahaanihlinasies eile 


He CHa 
CH CH 


Since many polystyrene chains may grow from a single- 
seed molecule, there is produced a highly branched struc- 
ture. Because of this branching and also because of the 
fact that the polystyrene chains grow from a molecule 
that is already insoluble, the resulting popcorn polymer 
is likewise insoluble. 

Experiments were therefore carried out in order to 
determine whether or not there is any correlation between 
the seed growth activity of various samples of popcorn 
polymer (both those obtained from industrial plants and 
those prepared in the laboratory) and their peroxide 
content (determined by a modification of the method 

of Robey and Wiese). In a large number of specimens 
of industrial popcorn polymer the growth activities fall 
in the same order as the peroxide contents. 

Furthermore, if the ability of popcorn (or, for that 
matter, any other insoluble polymer) to grow in styrene 
is due to its peroxide (or hydroperoxide) content, it fol- 
lows (because of dilution of the peroxides present in the 
seed and destruction of some of them) that a given 

mount of “first generation” polymer should be less active 
than the original seed, and “second generation” popcorn 
less active than the first. These expectations were fully 
realized. 

It follows from the proposed hypothesis that there is 
nothing unique about popcorn polymer as formed in 
the industrial plants, and that any organic substance, 
irrespective of its appearance, which possesses the requi- 
site properties outlined for active hats should, when 
added to styrene, lead to the formation of polystyrene 
insoluble in benzene. Such has, indeed, been found to be 
the case. F urthermore materials which show no activity 
can be caused to act as seed simply by conferring on them 
the properties which are assumed to be necessary for 
active seeds. : 

A sample of polybutadiene polymer and of high con- 
version GR-S copolymer was prepared. When first iso- 
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lated, these polymers give weak or no test for peroxides, 
and seeds of these materials show no tendency to grow 
when heated with styrene. After these polymers are illu- 
minated (Mazda lamp) in air for a few days, however, 
they give a strong test for peroxides. Seeds of both of 
these polymers then grow rapidly in styrene, and the 
polystyrene formed is insoluble in benzene. In air, in the 
absence of light, it takes a few weeks, instead of a few 
days, for these polymers to absorb sufficient oxygen to 
give a strong peroxide test. Once this stage is reached, 
however, the polymers become very “active seeds.” The 
polybutadiene polymer is easier to activate, both in the 
dark and in the light, than the GR-S copolymer. The 
benzene-insoluble polystyrene, formed with the aid of 
these active seeds, has the physical appearance usually 
associated with typical popcorn polymer. 

Finally, the postulated requirements for the prepara- 
tion of active seeds were confirmed by experiments with 
linseed oil and with tung oil. These substances are, of 
course, entirely different from butadiene or styrene; yet, 
when properly treated, they fulfill the specifications re- 
quired of materials which produce active seeds. \When 
the oils are illuminated (Mazda lamp) in an open dish 
while a slow stream of air is passed over the surface 
of the oils, they become thick and give a strongly positive 
test for organic peroxides. These insoluble materials then 
show marked activity as seeds and rapidly convert styrene 
into an insoluble polystyrene of the popcorn type. 

Of the many substances examined by Nharasch at the 
University of Chicago, tetranitromethane and the oxides 
of nitrogen (NO, or N.O,) are particularly effective as 
deactivators of popcorn seed. The vapors of either of 
these substances are rapidly absorbed by active popcorn 
polymer. The product formed is a hard brown material 
which, when incubated with styrene, no longer shows 
any tendency to grow. This product, moreover, inhibits 
the ordinary thermal polymerization of styrene for very 
long periods. 

There are other parts of the monomer recovery units 
where the seed inhibition method of popcorn polymer 
control may be desirable. One such part is the seal water 
system where the pipes carrying water saturated with 
butadiene and styrene may become completely clogged 
with popcorn polymer. For control of popcorn polymer in 
these pipes, a water soluble inhibiter should be the most 
effective. With this idea in mind a solution of sodium 
nitrite was investigated and found to be an excellent 
inhibiter of both popcorn seed growth and of styrene 
polymerization. 


Monomers 


A large number of monomers were synthesized in the 
synthetic rubber program. Most of these were prepared 
at the University of Illinois though many were prepared 
in the laboratories of the rubber companies and various 
chemical companies (62-67). Some excellent synthetic 
organic chemistry was involved in the preparation of 
these monomers. Much of this work has already been 
published, and other papers covering the synthesis of 
these monomers are in press. These monomers were co- 
polymerized with butadiene, and the physical properties 
of the copolymers were determined. A partial list of 
monomers synthesized is shown in Table 22. 

In general, it may be said that most of the copolymers 
did not show any unusual properties. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that in most cases the amounts of mono- 


mers available were limited, and, consequently, only small 
amounts of polymers were available. It was therefore im- 
possible thoroughly to evaluate the copolymers by build- 
ing tires and evaluating them. 
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Certain mixtures of o-, m-, and p-chlorostyrenes as 
well as 2,5-dichlorostyrene were available commercially 
and were copolymerized with butadiene in sufficient quan- 
tities to obtain a complete evaluation. In general, the 
rate of polymerization with butadiene-chlorostyrene 
polymers was faster than with the butadiene-styrene co- 
polymers. Less DDM for a given Mooney value at the 
same conversions was required. The chlorostyrene used 
also polymerized faster than the butadiene so that the 
chlorostyrene in the polymer at a given conversion was 
higher than the charging ratio. 


TaBLE 22. MonomerRS SYNTHESIZED FOR THE SYNTHETIC RUBBER PROGRAM 


(An E in parenthesis indicates that a copolymer with butadiene 
has been evaluated) 
p- Vinylphenylacetate 
p-Methoxystyrene (E) (62,71) 
m-Methoxystyrene (E) (62,71) 
3,4-Dimethoxystyrene (62,71) 
2,3-Dichlorostyrene (E) (66) p-Phenoxystyrene (E) (62,71) 
2,4-Dichlorostyrene (E) (66) 3-Methyl-6-methoxystyrene (E) 
2,6-Dichlorostyrene (E) (66) (62,71) 
3,4-Dichlorostyrene (E) (66) 3-Methyl-4-methoxystyrene (E) 


o-Chlorostyrene (E) (68) 
m-Chlorostyrene (E) (68) 
p-Chlorostyrene (E) (68) 
a-Chlorostyrene 


3,5-Dichlorostyrene (E) (66) (62,71) 

2.4,6-Trichlorostyrene 2-Methoxy-5-methylstyrene (E) 
Pentachlorostyrene (62,7 

m-Fluorostyrene (E) 68) 2-Methoxy-5-n-propylstvrene (62,71) 


p-Fluorostyrene (E) (68) 2-Methy!] - 4- methoxy- 5 -isopropylsty- 
o-Bromostyrene (E) (68) rene (62,71) 
m-Bromostyrene (E) (68) 4-Propenyl veratrole 








sromostyrene (E) (68) Anethole 
N,N-dimethylaminostyrene m-Methylstyrene (E) (67) 
.-inethylaminostyrene 3,5-Dimethylstyrene (E) (72) 
‘-acetyl-N-ethylaminostyrene 2,4-Dimethylstyrene (FE) (72) 
.-dimethylaminostyrene (67) 2,5-Dimethylstyrene (72) 
N-dimethylsulfonamidostyrene (69) 3,4-Dimethylstyrene (E) (72) 


m-sec,-Butylstyrene (E) (64) 
m-tert.-Butylstyrene (E) (64) 
p-Cyclohexylstyrene (64) 
m-Phenylstyrene 
m-Trifluoromethylstyrene (E) (67) 
p-Cyanostyrene (E) (65, 73) 
Methyl-p-vinyl benzoate (65) 
6-Vinylquinoline 
3-Vinylpyridine (E) 
2-Vinyl-5-ethylpyridine (E) (639 
2-Vinyl-6-methylpyridine (E) 
2-Vinyl-4,6-dimethvlpyridine (E) 
»-Vinvithionene (E) (70) 
Vinylsuccinimide 


a-(N,N-methylphenylamino) styrene 
p-Phenylstyrene 
m-Nitrostyrene (67) 

p-Vinyl benzoic acid (65) 
2-Vinylfuran (70) 
2-Vinylquinoline 
2-Vinylpyridine (E) 
4-Vinylpyridine (E) 
2-Vinyl-4-methylpyridine (E) 
2-Methyl-5-vinylpyridine (E) 
1-Vinyl-2,5-dimethylpyrrole 
Vinylphthalimide 
a-(N,N-dimethylamino) styrene 


The 2,5-dichlorostyrene polymers were superior to 
GR-S in mill breakdown, hot tensile and elongation, and 
resistance to flex cracking (7+). Although the hot tensile 
properties were higher than those for GR-S, the com- 
pounded stocks also showed higher brittle points with 
increasing amounts of dichlorostyrene. Thus on the basis 
of brittle point, not more than 30‘e of dichlorostyrene 
can be used in the initial charge if low temperature prop- 
erties equivalent to GR-S are desired. 

Evaluation of the butadiene-mono and dichlorostyrene 
polymers in truck tires showed from 15 to 20¢ improve- 
ment in wear (75). 

2-Vinylpyridine which is commercially available and 
a number of alkylated vinyl pyridines which were synthe- 
sized were copolymerized with butadiene, and the co- 
polymers were evaluated. 

The butadiene-alkvlated vinylpyridine copolymers did 
not show any superiority over butadiene-2-vinylpyridine 
copolymer (76). The butadiene-2-vinylpyridine rubbers 
are superior to GR-S in resistance to flex cracking and 
tearing, resilience, and tensile properties. The principal 
drawback to the use of vinylpyridine in tires lies in their 
incompatibility with other rubbers. This prevents its use 
with natural rubber or GR-S and makes difficult the 
problem of obtaining sufficient building tack. The vinyl- 
pyridine rubbers are faster curing than GR-S, and this 
characteristic causes a tendency to scorch during process- 
ing. Butadiene-vinylpyridine copolymers also have a 
tendency to become hard and brittle on continued expo- 
sure to heat. The isoprene-vinylpyridine copolymer, how- 
ever, does not exhibit this tendency. 

Thus the copolymers of butadiene with the mono- and 
dichlorostyrenes and with 2-vinylpyridine are the only 
ones which showed certain advantages over GR-S. Suffi- 
cient quantities of the chlorostyrenes and vinylpyridine 
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were available to carry out a rather complete evaluation 
of copolymers of these materials. Other monomers were 
synthesized in the laboratory, and usually only small 
quantities were available. In some cases preliminary 
physical tests on these monomers with butadiene showed 
some superiority over GR-S. In such cases larger amounts 
of the monomers should be synthesized in order to secure 
a more complete evaluation of the copolymers. 


Sodium Polymerization 


Although emulsion polymerization was used for the 
manufacture of GR-S, it was known that the Germans 
had investigated polymerization with sodium. The Rus- 
sians, furthermore, were reportedly using sodium for the 
nianufacture of synthetic rubber. It became of interest, 
therefore, to investigate this phase to determine if im- 
proved polymers could be obtained. 

At the University of Illinois (77) work was conducted 
with sodium sand. The liquid monomers were treated 
with 0.35% of fine sodium and shaken at either 39 or 
50° C. The reaction was complete in 10 to 15 hours, 
and the time was the same for either temperature. The 
polymers formed at 50° C., however, were softer and 
had a lower viscosity. The catalyst concentration could 
be varied over rather wide limits without affecting the 
rate of polymerization. Low concentrations of catalyst 
increased the viscosity and decreased the solubility of 
the polymer. 

It was found that larger amounts of polymer could be 
prepared by the stepwise addition of monomers. Thus a 
large bottle was charged with a small quantity of buta- 
diene containing the normal amount of sodium sand, e.g., 
0.4-part. When polymerization of this portion was com- 
plete at 30° C., more monomer was added without addi- 
tional catalyst, and the reaction was continued. Fresh 
monomer could be charged several times before a drop in 
rate of polymerization occurred. Although conversion was 
not quantitative in this procedure, better temperature 
regulation was obtained although the polymers were not 
wholly soluble. 

The tendency of large batches to overheat and become 
insoluble can be overcome in another way. When poly- 
merization at 30° C. has progressed far enough to make 
the contents of the bottle syrupy, the container is im- 
mersed in ice water until it is thoroughly chilled and is 
then left in a bucket of water at room temperature. 

Rubber prepared by the above procedures is tough on 
the mill and difficult to process. The compounded and 
cured stocks do show a better balance between hysteresis 
and flex cracking resistance. Half and half tires made 
from experimental polymer, however, showed inferior 
wear to GR-S tires. 

iKharasch (78) found that sodium hydride could be 
used for the polymerization of butadiene or butadiene 
and styrene. The polymers, however, were also tough and 
had a high gel content when no solvent was used in the 
polymerization. 

Ligroin, ether, and dioxane were used as solvents, and 
the resulting polymers were then softer and contained 
less gel. Dioxane was found to be very satisfactory as a 
polymerization medium. It was also found that certain 
disulfides, such as diphenyl disulfide, di-n-propyl disul- 
fide, dianisyldisulfide, and others, were good modifiers 
for the polymer. With 1% of sodium hydride and 
0.1 dianisyl disulfide, reproduceable results were ob- 
tained. Conversions of 90° were obtained at 50° C. in 
two hours. These polymers were not evaluated in tires. 

Vapor phase polymerization of butadiene was also 
investigated (79). Fine sodium was used as a catalyst in 
a bomb, and butadiene was allowed to distill in from a 
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ylinder connected to the bomb. Five-tenths of 1°¢ of 
sodium based on the butadiene was used. The polymers 
produced were tough, contained high gel, and were diff- 
cult to process on the mill. 

The polymerization was in general carried out at 
room temperature (25° C.). Increasing the temperature 
to 60° C. caused a slower rate of polymerization, In- 
creasing amount of catalyst (larger surface) caused a 
more rapid rate of polymerization and softer polymers. 
In general, the reaction was complete in about 40 hours, 
using 1 Na catalyst. 

A number of modifiers were found for the reaction. 
Ethyl chloride was the most powerful, followed in de- 
creasing order by dimethylamine, acetaldehyde, and ace 
tone. Concentrations of 0.2, 0.5, and 0.8% on the mono- 
mers were investigated. For any specific modifier, 
amounts between 0.2 and 0.8% produced no change in 
intrinsic viscosity. The most processable polymers, when 
compounded in a tread stock, did not show good physical 
properties and were therefore not evaluated in tires. 

\ unique type of polymerization based on a purely 
organic chemical appre rach to the subject Was developed 
at M.1.T. (80). The reaction ditfers from the ordinary 
sodium condensation by which most sodium polymeriza- 
tions proceed by being a truly catalytic one. The catalysts 
used are complexes that contain organo sodium com 
sodium alkoxide and a sodium olefin. 
as conducted at M.I.T.. uses pentane as 
the aid of high-speed stirring. The polymer 
tained froin isoprene is pentane soluble. High-speed 
stirring is helpful in eliminating undesirable secondary 
reactions such as cross-linking. The reaction is generally 
very rapid and vields a high molecular weight polymer. 

The intrinsic viscosity of the polymer is constant for 
any given catalyst and is independent of concentration of 
catalyst used. Catalysts that cause rapid polymerization 
give polymers that have high intrinsic viscosities. 

Larger amounts of polyisoprene have been prepared 
with these complexes of organo sodium compounds and 
are being evaluated in tires. 


pounds, e.g.. 
Phe reaction, 
a solvent with 
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Conclusion 


\fter the selection of GR-S as the general-purpose syn- 
thetic rubber during World War II, the etforts of the 
government sponsored research program were directed 
toward the improvement of this rubber. When the co- 
operative program was initiated, very little was known 
bout the impurities in the raw materials and their effect 
on the rate of polymerization and the quality of the rubber. 
The function of the modifier, the effect of gel in the 
polymer, ; short-stopping agent had 
not been thoroughly investigated. Methods for studying 
the structure of the polymer and its compositional rela- 
tionships had not been developed. 

\ better understanding of these factors and how they 
atfect the quality of the GR-S enabled the synthetic plants 
te produce an improved GR-S. The uniformity and 
quality of GR-S was steadily improved throughout the 
war and is still improving. Today GR-S is the equal to 
natural rubber for most purposes and for some uses is 
superior to the natural product 
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Pliolite Latex 190 


(Continued from page 744) 
15 parts more than double both the 300 modulus and 
the 500 modulus. 

The tear resistance of the Chemigum latex is doubled, 
and the Shore hardness is increased about 25 points by 
the addition of 20 parts of the reinforcing latex. The 
permanent set increases; while there is a slight reduction 
in the water absorption. 


Applications 

Since Pliolite Latex 190 is an effective reinforcing 
agent for natural and synthetic rubber latices, it can be 
used generally for increasing the hardness, rigidity, and 
tear strength of latex compounds along with a slight or 
moderate increase in tensile without appreciably affect- 
ing the other properties. It has a light color and a low 
specific gravity, an additional advantage in many cases. 

The resin latex may be used to improve the properties 
of latex compounds used in such items as molded toys 
and sports equipment, dipped goods, latex thread, paper 
impregnates, fabric coatings, latex foam, and wire and 
cable insulation, 


Summary 


Pliolite Latex 190 is a water dispersion of a resinous 
copolymer containing about 10 parts of butadiene and 
90) parts of styrene. The latex is stabilized so that it can 
be easily handled and compounded with natural and syn- 
thetic rubber latices. It, in general, improves the tensile 
strength and increases the stiffness, hardness, and tear 
resistance of these latices with the addition of as little as 
15 to 20 parts. These desirable properties along with its 
low water absorption and good aging qualities encourage 
its use in the fields of dipped goods, molded goods, textile 
and paper impregnates, latex foam, and wire insulation. 
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The Vulcanizing Characteristics 
of Reinforcing Furnace Carbon 


D. F. Cranor,’ J. W. Snyder,’ and A. G. Cobbe’ 


He high quality of very fine furnace (VFF) car 

bon, as already developed for rubber compound- 

ing assures the future of this product. This fact 
is particularly evident in view of the efficiency of the 
manufacturing process and the present situation as re- 
gards the economics of natural gas. 

The major differences in the compounding behavior 
of fully reinforcing furnace carbon and channel black 
are attributable to the fundamental differences in sur- 
face area, reticulate chain structure, and sludge pH. It 
is possible for the carbon manufacturer to modify sur- 
face and structure, and it is his problem to obtain the 
best possible balance between these properties. Surface 
and structure both favor exey x1 road wear in a tire tread, 
and structure in the proper degree promotes smooth 
The development of these characteristics 
can be governed so as to produce reinforcement superior 
to that of channel black with GR-S, and fully equal in 
natural rubber. With good compounding, the process- 
ing properties of natural rubber and GR-S containing 
tread loadings of VIFF carbon are satisfactory. 

On the other hand a relatively fine furnace carbon 
can be produced which is coarse to the point where a 
very high structure factor is necessary for good abra- 
sion resistance. The presence of this very great degree 
of structure, however, would lead to the possibility of 
processing difficulty in the form of scorching in com- 
pounds containing such a furnace carbon and also to 
performance defects such as cracking in rubber prod- 
ucts made from them. Although the abrasion resistance 
might be good, the total combined effect of all these 
properties obviously would not represent a desirable 
balance. 

The selection and the adjustment of the proportion of 
accelerator or combination of accelerators are the first 
points considered in meeting the faster curing character- 
istics Of fine furnace carbon. In this connection the 
development of maximum quality is of first importance. 
Second is the matter of controlling low temperature or 
premature vulcanization, which is generally referred to 
as “scorch.” In natural rubber treads this scorch prob- 
lem is serious with the new fine furnace carbons, since 
the surface so closely approaches that of channel black ; 
and the greater the surface area of a carbon, the greater 
is its stitfening etfect on raw rubber stocks. While struc 
ture smooths extrusion, excessive structure produces an 
effect parallel to that of greater surface. Stocks become 
stiffer and develop more heat in processing. 

With these considerations in mind the first thought 
might be that drastic accelerator reduction is indicated 
when the fast curing furnace carbons are used. It has 
been found, however, that excessive reduction leads to 
a condition which has been termed “accelerator starva- 
tion,” since, when this occurs, quality is seriously im- 


pr cessing, 
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1 Presented before the Division of Rubber Chemistry, A. C. S., New Yo 
N. Y., Sept. 19, 1947. : ; ; ; 
2 Binney & Smith Co., 41 FE. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


‘he danger signals which indicate “accelerator 
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(a) Lethargy in modulus development. In other 
words—modulus does not build up with cure as it should 
with adequate accelerator. The stock is loggy and also 
is low in hardness. 

(b) Lack of rebound. Fine furnace blacks should pro- 
duce compounds showing higher rebound than similar 
channel black stocks. If this higher rebound does not 
develop, “accelerator starvation” should be suspected. 
As corollaries, there will be also high hysteresis and 
high heat build-up. 

(c) Low tensile. In the case of deficiency in accelera 
tor, tensile strength will be appreciably lower than it 
should be. 

With the belief that if fundamental information on the 
vulcanizing behavior of very fine furnace carbon were 
available, it would do much to avoid the development of 
this condition of ‘‘accelerator starvation,” we have 
studied the chemical as well as the physical curing ef- 
fects of such carbons. 

No problems are encountered in adjusting GR-S com- 
pounds containing VFF carbon for cure and processing. 
In view of this fact and the present-day trend which 
favors the use of natural rubber for tire treads, attention 
is focused on the vulcanizing effects in crude rubber. 
Furthermore no reference is made to mixtures of fine 
furnace with channel carbon in natural rubber. [In such 
compounds processing and curing proceed in very much 
the same manner as in the case of straight channel black 
stocks. While numerous independent studies have been 
made with the aim of readjusting commercial tread com- 
pounds to develop the best all-round properties with a 
very fine furnace carbon such as Statex K, the work 
reported in this paper has been primarily directed 
toward determining the exact effect of systematic ad- 
justment of a widely used accelerator employing several 
accepted means of estimating equivalent state of cure for 
such a series of compounds. 


Experimental Details 

A tread-tvpe formula containing EPC black (Micro- 
nex W-6), which is a test compound that has been used 
for control work for a number of vears, was employed 
as a basis for this work. It has the composition shown 


by Table 1. 





ra ( R ( = 

Smoked sheets 100 
EPC Black 50 
Zinc oxide ) 
1 

0.9 

a | 

T oral 163.65 


t 50 PHR Statex K. 





2—same exce 
3—50 PHR $ x K, 0.7 MBT. 
4—50 PHR Statex K, 0.5 MBT. 


With this channel carbon formula containing 0.9 PHK 
of MBT asa control, a straight substitution of Statex K 
for EPC was made, leaving the accelerator unchanged in 
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Compound #2, but reducing the MBT to 0.7 in Com- 
pound +3 and to 0.5 in Compound #4. 

Test slabs were cured at 274° F. through a range ex- 
tending from 10 to 90 minutes. Stress-strain values 
were obtained and plotted, and tensile product was cal- 
culated. Also, hardness, rebound, and hysteresis were 
determined. T-50* tests were run, and total combined 
sulfur and sulfur present as zinc sulfide’ were deter- 
mined according to recognized analytical procedures, 
and true coefficient of vulcanization was calculated, 1.e., 
sulfur as zine sulfide is deducted from total combined 
sulfur and the difference referred to the rubber content 
of the compound. Comparable cures were separately 
picked by three individuals having a background of prac- 
tical rubber experience. At the same time all samples 
were inspected for sulfur bloom. The cures chosen as 
best on the basis of these means of appraisal were 45 
minutes for the control, and 25, 34 and 43 minutes, re- 
spectively, for the Statex K-compound #2 containing 
the full amount of MBT, and +3 and #4 in which 
MBT was reduced to 0.7 and 0.5 PHR. Since it is un- 
derstood that treads may be cured to a T-50 of —15° C., 
the standard selected is evidently on the underside of a 
full tire cure, but the other results still should be com- 
parable. 

Table 2 shows curing times selected vs. T-50 and true 
coefficient of vulcanization and also gives physical tests 
corresponding to the curing conditions selected on the 
basis of the T-50 and true coefficent of vulcanization re- 
sults. 








2. CurRE ( IA AND FECT OF MBT CONTENT ON 
SICA PR¢ RTIES 
* rol ( 2 1 2 3 4 
Ca EP( Statex K Statex K Statex K 
MB 0.9 0.9 0.7 0.5 
( f 274° I 45 25 34 43 
50 ( »g 3.0 2.5 
( 1.87 1.89 1.80 
le 4200 950 3800 
300 1000 1250 1200 
500 2500 2850 2700 
] 690 630 645 
90 48 245 
S 61 63 62 
40 40 39 
0.255 ) 0.213 0.234 





In comparing the four compounds, the outstanding 
points are that whereas EPC black produces slightly 
higher tensile, Statex K develops modulus to a greater 
extent. With equal acceleration Statex K shows higher 





hardness and also higher rebound with lower hysteresis. 
As acceleration is reduced, however, in the Statex K 


compounds, modulus is lowered, and hardness and 
bound follow the same trend. With the +4 compound, 

which MBT has been cut from 0.9 to 0.5, the effects 
of accelerator starvation are evident. Not only have 
tensile and modulus dropped, but rebound has also fallen 
off, and hysteresis has increased in comparison with the 
Statex K stocks which are more highly accelerated. 

Since modulus is emploved by some as a cure index, 
it is important perhaps to stress the fact that VFF car- 
bon stocks exhibit higher modulus than similar channel 
black compounds at substantially equal state of cure. 
While this point is made clear by a study of Table 2 
(at least insofar as Statex K is concerned), it has been 
thought worth while also to include test figures for a 
experimental furnace carbon which we are desig- 
as “S Carbon” and which has a structure index® 
of 145 as against 125 for Statex K. 
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Fig. 1. Structure Effect on Modulus of Technical 
Cure 


When this carbon of greater structure is substituted 
for Statex K in compounds such as those discussed, 
practically no difference in vulcanizing behavior is shown 
by T-50 and combined sulfur determinations. Inspec- 
tion for bloom and selection of comparable cure by hand 
examination also lead to the conclusion that our Com- 
pounds #5, 6, and 7 (Table 3) which contain S Carbon 
with 0.9, 0.7, and 0.5 MBT, respectively, cure at the 
same rate as the corresponding formulae made up with 
the tiner but lower structure Statex Kk. Figure 1 shows 
300 and 500° modulus for all of these against Com- 
pounds + 2, 3, and + and also includes the No. 1 chan- 
nel black control. Table 3 indicates that either Statex K 
or S Carbon stocks cured to give the same modulus as a 
channel carbon stock would be badly undercured as evi- 
denced by the T-50 values. 


TABLE 3. T-50 VaLvues oF Stocks Curep To 1000 P.S.I. Monputus at 300% 


Carbon Cure @ 

Com- Structure 274° F, T-50 

pound# Index MBT - Min. oi OF 
1 100 0.9 45 - 2.9 
2 125 0.9 15 +5.0 
3 125 0.7 20 +4°9 
4 125 0.5 30 +3.0 
5 145 0.9 15 +5.3 
6 145 O.7 17 +6 .0 
7 145 0.5 25 +4.5 





Up to this point we have demonstrated that cure with 
very fine furnace carbon is more rapid than with channel 
black. 

Carbons of channel origin are characterized by an 
adsorptive activity which might be considered in cem- 
pounding. as removing a certain proportion of the ac- 
celerator from its proper sphere of activity. In the form- 
ulation of paints and inks the even finer channel car- 
bons exert a profound action of this sort on toners and 
driers. Furthermore there is about 5% of so-called vola- 
tile matter attached to the surface of rubber channel 
black, and this is an acidic retarding agent which ac- 
counts for the lower pH in comparison with the pH of 


over 7 which is so characteristic of all furnace carbons. 
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Cure Mechanism 


Armstrong, Little, and Doak? have shown a linear 
relation between modulus and the zine sulfide found in 
an MBT formulation containing zine soap. Hull, Olsen, 
and France* confirmed and extended this work and pos- 
tulated a mechanism for the formation of disulfide bonds 
during vulcanization. The statement is made that the 
zine sulfide formed during the vulcanization reaction in 
rubber, except for such as may result from secondary 
reactions during long cures, should serve as an index 
of the amount of disulfide cross-bonding. 

In order to arrive at the true coefficient of vulcaniza- 
tion for selecting comparable cures it was necessary to 
determine the amount of zine sulfide present in the com- 
pounds. There proved to be a noticeable difference be- 
tween the zinc sulfide values for very fine furnace and 
channel carbon stocks. If we assume that the mechanism 
proposed by Hull, Olsen, and France is correct, then this 
variation in the amount of zine sulfide formed would 
indicate a greater degree of disulfide cross-linking in the 
presence of very fine furnace carbon than with channel 
carbon. In order to examine this point more closely, a 
compound containing no carbon black (Compound #11) 
and a channel stock in which acceleration was advanced 
(Compound #8) were prepared and analyzed for zine 
sulfide. Assuming that one molecule of zinc sulfide was 
formed for every disulfide linkage, we calculate the 
“millimols of disulfide cross-linkage” per 100 grams of 
rubber. The data are shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4. Erprecr OF CARBON BLACK ON CURE MECHANISM 


Compound “Millimols Cross- 
# Cure 274° F,  Linkage”’ per 100 
Carbon Black MBT - Min. Grams Rubber 
1 BF Elen arciss) serach coreiato t 0.9 45 6.1 
2 tatet Kooi. 60s. 0.9 25 8.2 
3 SUR UCK: BR. osiic: ocsscs 0.7 34 8.8 
4 SIE 0.5 43 8.9 
11 None (pure gum)... 0.9 25 8.0 
8 0) 1 Gas ge jee! 40 5.6 


The “millimols of disulfide cross-linkage”’ for the 
gum stock 311 which had a T.C.V. of 1.71 was of the 
same order as for the Statex K compound #2 which 
had a T.C.V. of 1.65 and showed that the presence of 
Statex K actually did not increase the formation of di- 
sulfide cross-linkages, but that channel carbon retards 
their formation. 

We have no explanation at this time to offer for the 
apparent contradiction of data presented by Hull, Olsen, 
and France. In their work it was concluded that “Car- 
bon black retards the cure of the MBT stock, but has 
little effect on the ratio of zine sulfide to total sulfur.” 
According to their findings Compound #11 should be in 
the same range of zinc sulfide content as the channel 
Compounds # 1 and 8. Pending further investigation 
it appears that there may be a relation between the pH 
of the rubber matrix and the degree of cross-bonding 
aside from any accelerator effect. 


Practical Compounding 

Our more recent compounding research studies have 
centered on lower sulfur ratios. With the VFF carbon 
such formulations develop excellent physical properties, 
but reduction of sulfur to a point close to the minimum 
necessary for full cure shows only slight slowing of the 
rate of vulcanization as judged by combined sulfur. 

In compound #10 (Table 5) which contains 2.25 
PHR of sulfur, true coefficient of vulcanization is 1.60 
at a 30-minute cure, against 1.65 at a 25-minute cure for 


7 Rubber Chem, Tech., 17, 788 (1944). 
§ ITbid., 20, 649 (1947). 
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the otherwise identical Statex K compound which con- 
tains 2.75 PHR of sulfur, Compound #2. Therefore 
it is clear that a retardant must be employed if the ac- 
celerator proportion is not to be altered considerably. 
Rosin has been taken as a material which has a positive 
and well-recognized retarding effect, and rosin functions 
as a retarder throughout the full course of the cure. 
This is not the case with certain other materials which 
have been advanced as scorch inhibiters. 


TABLE 5. EFFECT OF SULFUR ON STATEX K CurRE 


Compound 1 2 10 15 


Carbon black EPC Statex K Statex K Statex K 
Softener Pine tar Pine tar Pine tar Rosin 
MBT 0.9 0.9 0.9 0.9 
Sulfur 2.75 2.75 2:25 2.25 
Antioxidant 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.00 
Cure @ 274° F,—min. 45 25 30 40 
ee Vs 1.87 1.65 1.60 1.72 
300% modultg p.s.i. 1000 1275 1370 1450 
Tensile p.s.i. 4200 4000 4100 4150 
Elongation 690 625 650 630 
Tensile product 290 250 266 { 262 


When rosin is added and pine tar still retained in the 
compound, we obtain a true coefficient of vulcanization 
of 1.66 corresponding to the 40-minute cure; so there is 
strong evidence of retardation. Since a combination of 
three parts each of rosin and pine tar deteriorates physi- 
cals, the next step consisted of a direct substitution of 
rosin for pine tar with adjustment of antioxidant upward 
from 1 to 2. Stress-strain figures and T.C.V. for such 
compound, referred to as #15, are shown in Table 5 so 
as to afford comparison with the channel carbon control 
and with the Statex K compounds #2 and 10. 

It is to be noted that the tensile and modulus develop- 
ment in the #15 low sulfur compound are distinctly 
superior. 

Present indications are that the ultra-fine furnace car- 
bon, Statex K, produces full reinforcement at a low 
sulfur level when accelerator is held at proportions ap- 
proximating that required for EPC. On the other hand, 
we are forced to depreciate an approach which involves 
retention of the sulfur normal for channel black and any 
drastic reduction of accelerator. 


Summary and Conclusions 


A study on the vulcanizing effect of very fine furnace 
carbon (Statex K) in tread-type compounds with MBT 
as the accelerator in the presence of zinc oxide and free 
fatty acid has been started. Comparison is made with 
the behavior of a channel carbon control and with a 
non-pigmented stock of similar acceleration. 

The following conclusions have been made: 

(1) With equal MBT acceleration a fine furnace car- 
bon compound vuleanizes in about half the time required 
to cure a tread compound containing channel carbon of 
the EPC-type: 

(2) Accelerator reduction impairs physicals, and when 
this is carried to a point where rate of cure is approxi- 
mately the same, clear indications of “accelerator star- 
vation” are evident. 

(3) If it is assumed that T-50 and true coefficient of 
vulcanization are reliable criteria, modulus cannot be 
considered as a cure index when compounds containing 
carbons of ditfering degrees of reticulate chain struc- 
ture (a symmetry of particle aggregates) are compared. 

(4) In the presence of Statex K, cure proceeds as in 
a mix containing no carbon and at approximately the 
same rate. There is no evidence from our work that 
Statex K has an accelerating effect although, as stated 

(Continued on page 797) 





EDITORIALS 


The Need of Caution 


ILTHOUGH management in the rubber goods 

industry is generally optimistic for a continuing 

high level of production and sales during 1948, 
happenings during February indicate a need of caution 
in planning activities during the latter part of the vear. 
The world food and agricultural situation shows definite 
signs of improvement, and with the pressure of public 
opinion in the United States directed against too much 
support of food and agricultural prices by the govern- 
ment at the expense of the consumer, commodity prices 
have turned downward. 

The drop in commodity prices is considered to be bene- 
ficial to the country as a whole and was overdue any- 
way. According to the existing “parity price support” 
law, such prices cannot drop below a certain fixed mini- 
mum, but any reduction approaching that minimum aids 
the average American family because it leaves a little 
more income for other purchases. Of course it does 
put a squeeze on the farmer by reducing his income 
while the prices for industrial products that he must 
buy have not been reduced an equivalent amount. Farm 
income, however, is not likely to drop too much by virtue 
of the above-mentioned support of the price of farm 
products by the government and the need of these prod- 
ucts for European relief for the next several vears. 

What about the outlook for the manufacturing indus- 
tries and the cost, income, profit relation here? In the 
rubber industry there has been a recent slackening of 
the demand for tires and for soles and heels. This lull is 
considered temporary, and the output for the vear in 
these lines is expected to be only slightly less than for 
1947 and, in any event, still considerably better than for 
Other branches of the rubber indus- 
try do not seem to be experiencing even a temporary de- 
cline in the demand for their products as mechanical 
goods, footwear, coated fabrics, and other rubber goods 
nanufacturers report substantial backlogs of orders. 

Costs in the manufacturing industries based on each 

of sales received were reviewed in a recent talk 
by Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., chairman of the board, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 


iterials and supplhies..of which 35¢ to 45¢ go to the 


Forty-seven cents go for 


‘-kers who produce those materials. Nine cents go 
r taxes, of which 4¢ are paid to government employes. 
Six cents go for depreciation, maintenance, repairs, and 
nterest; 2¢ for advertising, and 1lé for research. This 


listribution leaves 35¢ from the sales dollar, of which the 


employes get 29¢. The remaining 6¢ are profit, of which 
3e are set aside for tomorrow's jobs by reserves to buv 
new machines and to expand plants. The remaining 3¢ 
are paid to stockholders, who are the owners of the 


achines, tools, and the factory buildings. All told, ap- 


proximately Sd5e out of everv dollar of sales by manufac- 


turers go for salaries and wages, Mr. Firestone said. 


At the present time the rubber goods manufacturing 
industry, which, according to a study of hourly and 
weekly earnings of 29 manufacturing industries made 
by the National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., ranks 
fifth in amounts earned in October, 1947, is faced with 
a demand from the United Rubber Workers of America, 
CIO, union for an increase of 30¢ an hour in the wage 
rate. The average hourly and weekly earnings of rub- 
ber workers for this period were $1.56 and $61.28, re- 
spectively. The impact of an added 30¢-an-hour  in- 
crease or any significant portion thereof on the propor- 
tion of the sales dollar paid for wages and the effect on 
the amounts left for the remaining charges would ob- 
viously be very great. The consequences of such action 
would be disastrous to the industry and the workers 
themselves. Profit, reserve funds, repairs and = main- 
tenance, research, ete., would have to be drastically re- 
duced, or the sales price of the products made, raised. 
Economists are generally agreed that any further appre- 
ciable increases in the prices of necessary consumer 
goods will result in an appreciable drop in sales. 

As the country faces the possibility of a “third round” 
of wage increases and tries to estimate the effect of the 
recent drop in commodity prices, there is evidence of 
the growing need of caution in planning operations for 
the remainder of the year 1948, and in this, it might be 
added, organized labor and industrial management are 
or should be equally concerned. If industrial manage- 
ment will limit its profits while the farmer by force of 
circumstances has to accept a reduction in his, and if 
organized labor will limit its demands to the correction 
of inequities rather than concentrating on the achieve- 
ment of special benefits at this time, the readjustment of 
prices, costs, and profits, when it does come, may be 
moderate, and the burden more equally distributed 
among all concerned. 

In addition, and possibly overshadowing all other con- 
siderations, is the necessity of keeping America strong 
economicaily if most of the world is ever to achieve re- 
habilitation and reconstruction and an equivalent degree 
of economic strength. It is still not clear just how much 
er for how long the European Recovery Program will 
be a factor in the American economy, but the ERP and 
the countries included in it will suffer a very serious 
setback if a business recession of major proportions is 
allowed to develop in the United States. It is generally 
agreed that there are two major factors to be considered 
in deciding the extent to which the United States should 
be responsible for ERP and for how long. The first 
is a matter of relieving actual starvation, and the second 
is the maintenance of the position of this country as a 
major world power. The vear 1948 will call for states- 
manship not only in the executive and_ legislative 
branches of the government of the United States and the 
governments of the countries in the ERP, but also in the 
managements of industry and labor in all of these coun- 
tries if the world is to achieve and maintain neace and 


prosperity. 
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Plastics Technology 


Injection Cylinder 
Design 


D. J. Sloane” 


i? IS common knowledge in the molding 
industry that the effectiveness of the 


injection cylinder of an injection molding 
machine determines the productivity of the 
mz achine, Every other feature of the ma- 
chine is of secondary importance to this 
single unit. 


Design Requirements 

This effectiveness depends upon the de- 
sign features of the cylinders, and the 
goal of any injection cylinder designer is 
to achieve the following : 

(1) To plasticize and prepare the rated 
capacity of the cylinder (figured in_ sty- 
rene) in the mimimum time it takes to set 
up that amount in a die. 

(2) To deliver effective pressure irom 
the plunger to the die with minimum 
pressure losses in the cylinder. 

(3) To control cylinder temperatures 
within a few degrees, avoiding hot or cold 
spots, heat lag, and inaccurate readings. 

(4) To use a minimum material inven- 
tory and maximum efficiency of heat trans- 
fer to prevent degrading material by too 
long a stay in the cylinder _ and to reduce 
material Joss at purging. The cylinder 
should be effective with all thermoplastics. 

(5) To streamline the cylinder as to sur- 
face finish, contour and hydraulic balance 
so as to permit ease of purging and prevent 
trapping of gases. 

(6) To specify tough, dense, abrasion re- 
sistant, and high heat conducting metals. 

(7) To space openings and joints and 
to support the cylinder in such a way as to 
minimize the number of parts and prevent 
leakage and contamination. 

(8) To avoid small metal sections too 
easily subject to fatigue and breakage and 
to avoid slots and holes which clog and 
restrict flow. 

(9) To make the cylinder easy to take 
apart and clean without injuring any sur- 
faces. 

(10) To employ heaters which have 
mechanical strength and long life and which 
are easily accessible for replacement. 

(11) To build a design equally effective 
on large as well as small machines. 

(12) To build a design which is original 
and vet reasonably inexpensive. 


Previous Designs 

In the past, designs have progressed 
through a great many phases, and in hind- 
sight it can be seen that some ignored 
factors which today are obvious and gener- 
ally understood to be indispensable. 

In the earliest machines separate pine- 
apples were used, tapered in different ways 
and spaced from the cylinder bores with 
legs to permit material passage. Experi- 
ence showed this construction to be trouble- 
some. The ring always expanded away 
from the plug under heat, leaving loose 
spreaders liable to contamination. 

Since that time most commercial designs 
have progressed to a spreader arrangement 


of 
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Fig. 1. Spreader for Injection Cylinder 


in which a hub or torpedo is connected 
integrally with the cylinder wall through 
metal ribs or supports; or a torpedo is 
connected integrally with a cylindrical ring 
insert fitted to the cylinder wall. In these 
designs the material is extruded in small 
sections through holes or slots between 
torpedo and cylinder wall. The metal sec- 
tions are generally weak, and the holes are 
subject to clogging and unbalance. 

Heat is applied from the outside peri- 
phery of the cylinder by means of resist- 
ance jacket heaters. In earlier times the 
idea of heating the torpedo directly was 
used, but in almost every case this arrange- 
ment was abandoned because of the diffi- 
culty of replacing the internal heater and 
because no important advantages were ap- 
parently effected. 


New Design 

The most recent and novel answer of our 
company to the problem of | injection 
evlinder design has again been built around 
the idea of independently heating — the 
spreader or torpedo (Figure 1). This de- 
sicn has shown itself in practice to be quite 
effective as a heat exchange and injection 
unit. The unit depends for success on the 
fact that the temperature of the spreader 
is controlled within a few degrees, inde- 
pendent of the cylinder wall temperature. 

Asa result of this independent external 
heat, the spreader is entirely out of contact 
with the cylinder wall in the plasticizing 
zone. The path of the plastic material is 
an annular ring, and all the plastic material 
passes within 3/l6-inch of an actively 
heated surface. In contrast to conven- 
tional spreaders, this one is no longer the 
‘ow point of a head gradient that origi- 
nates at the outer surface of the cylinder. 
It no longer is in a heat shadow or thermal 
vacuum which, instead of heating the 
material, is more often itself heated by the 
plastic material. 

The assembly drawing of the spreader 
(Figure 2) illustrates the principles of de- 
sign to which investigation and experiment 
led. The most serious obstacles to success 
were placing the spreader thermocouple 
for accurate control, designing a heater 
which would stand up under totally en- 
‘losed) operation, finding a compromise 
which would reduce material restrictions 
Without sacrificing plasticizing capacity, 
and sealing the spreader in the body against 
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Fig. 2. Cross-Sectional Drawing of Injection 
Cylinder Assembly Showing Heaters and 
Thermocouples 


leakage. In the final design shown each 
of these difficulties has been resolved. 


Performance of New Design 

In practice this new design has shown 
the following characteristics in answer to 
the design requirements listed earlier. 

(1) Increased placticizing rate for any 
given inventory of material because it 
heats the plastic from the inside as well as 
the outside. 

(2) Increased effective pressure in the 
die because of a totally unrestricted 
material passage, a hot spreader, and a 
warm feed section which permits easier 
passage of the material over the tip ot the 
spreader. 

(3) Accurate temperature 
both the spreader and the cylinder body in 
three zones by use of pyrometers. 

(4) The metal surfaces exposed to 
molten plastic are all ground, hand polished 
to a die-like finish, and chrome plated for 
protection against corrosion. The stream 
line and flow characteristics have all been 
established by experiment to give easy 
clean-out, as do the heated spreader and t! 
absence of dividing fins. The vertical in- 
jection assembly and absence of severe 
divergence in the cylinder pe outs escape 
of gas upward and conseqt rently cives good 
general-purpose characteristics Oo 
evlinder. 

(5) The specifications call for tough and 
dense metals, and the design has elin inated 
all holes, slots, and thin metal meml 


avoid fractures and distortions. TI 
extension, spreader, and spreader body are 
of Hy-Ten-Oxy-B3X_ steel, with chrome 
plating on surtaces comin’ to plastic. The 
cylinder top is of S.A.E. A615 steel with 
the inside bore carburized and | 1 
to Rockwell C-60. 

(6) The joint arrangements are suc 
that no screw-held transverse joints, lable 
to stretching and opening. are in the plasti- 
cizing zone. The joint between the teed 
section and cylinder body is in a semi- 
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plastic One Phe joint coy ng sprec ider 
and cylinde ody is a shrink fit and taper 
to prevent separation. The spreader base is 
seated ag 1@ machine frame in orde1 
to prevent ration under the injection 


y secause of the tapered fit betwee 
spreader and evlinder body, the cylinder 1s 
l ] disassemble and is es- 


relatively e€asv to 
pecially easy to clea 
By virtue ot the vertica 
bly of the machine for 
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vas developed, the interna 





tor replacement as 
the external resistance heaters. 

(9) In conventional designs of larger 
capacities the spreader is even more remote 
from the heat source than in smaller ma- 
chines. The effectiveness of internal heat- 
ing is therefore even more apparent in 
larger equipment. 

The new design has been tested on all 
thermoplastics and has given high produc- 
tion rates and good-quality casting in all 
cases. This design is an effective answer 
to the problem of injection molding. 


is equally as accessible 





S.P.E. National Conference; Section Meetings 


7 Ee fourth National Conference ot 
the Society of Plastics Engineers, 
Inc., was held on January 21 to 23 at 
the Rackham Memorial Building, Detroit, 
Mich. A registration of 360 persons, of 
whom 267 were members of the Society, 
attended the three-day meeting, which 
featured morning ee sessions and 
informal afternoon conferences at the 23 
booths set up by participating companies. 

In place of the conventional show for- 
merly held by the Society for the benefit 
of the general public as well as industry. 
attendance at this meeting and 
conierences was limited only to members 
ot the emg’ A This innovation met with 
javorable reaction from the 
particularly the material sup- 


years 


a genera lly 
exhibitors, 
ies, 

\t the annual meeting on January 
new national officers of the Society were 
elected, as follows: president, J. H. Du- 
Bois. Shaw Insulator Co.:; vice president, 
Mario Petretti, Noma Electric Corp.; 
secretary, R. G. Dailey, Wolverine Plas- 
tics; and treasurer, R. B. Bishop, Socony- 
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Vacuum Oil Corp. William Schack, of 
Plastics magazine, was appointed nation 
al publicity chairman, a M. Scott 
Moulton, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 
] 
1 





was named chairman of the national pub- 
lications committee. 

Other features of the meeting included 
an open forum on plastics in the automo- 
| refrigeration industries on Jan- 
uary bat and daily afternoon showings of 
motion pictures dealing witl 








inosaicen papers were presented at thx 
] sessions, held 
iship of Carl J. Frosch, 
eaboratories, (Gunnar 


t chnical 
I elep! 
Lindh, Udylite Corp., and L. E. Cheyney, 
; a 
J 





) 17 ; 
vpattelle respectively 





n addition the three winning papers in the 
Society’s national prize paper contest were 
presented or 1 January 23. Abstracts of the 
technical 1 ers afre given below. 

ane in the Automotive Industry. 
Jlastics have been used { ir more than 
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Stretch Orientation of wolystyrene 
and Its Interesting Results. Stretching 









produces the greatest strength in the direc- 
tion of stretch and is useful only in mono- 
filaments. Wide sheets require bilateral 
stretch; while injection moldings necessi- 
tate caretul die design. Compression mold- 
ing may produce sheets with either bilat- 
eral or unilateral orientation. The long 
relaxation time of stretched sheets per- 
mits lamination without serious loss of 
strength and toughness. The results ob- 
tained with different types and techniques 
of stretching are given, as are also the 
results of a polariscopic study of strains. 
James Bailey, Plax Corp., Hartford, Conn. 

Design and Finish Requirements on 
Molds for the Production of Plastic 
Lenses. In the past lens molds have 
been made by hobbing to give greatest 
accuracy and highest finish. An alterna- 
tive method of designing lens molds is 
suggested which permits the use of op- 
tical methods in finishing the lens surfaces 
by means of inexpensive inserts. The re- 
flectivity and surtace finish of the mold 
insert surfaces are also discussed in rela- 
tion to their effect on the plastic lens 
surface. E. J. Marslek, Acme Scientific 
Co., Chicago, Il. 

Plasticizers in the Plastics Industry. 
By proper selection and use of plasticizers 
many properties of the finished plastic may 
be varied widely, including hardness, flexi- 
bility, impact strength, resilience, electri- 
cal properties, aging behavior, and_ per- 
meability. Recent developments include the 
new flame-resistant materials, applications 
of polymeric materials as plasticizers, and 
the perfection ot the hae technique of 
fabricating vinyl plastics. L. E. Cheyney. 

Styrene Polymers and Copolymers for 
Industry. Advances have been made in 
providing the plastics industry with poly- 
styrene polymers and copolymers having 
greater versatility and wider fields of ap- 
plication because of improved properties. 
The economic foundation for these devel- 
opments is stressed, and the competitive 
aspects for other materials are emphasized. 
The advances are summarized, and each 
roduct is discussed from the standpoint 
t its outstanding property. Actual and 
potential applications of these newer ma- 
terials are indicated. R. G. Fordyce, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., Springfield, Mass. 

The Consumer Looks for Quality. 
Shortage of goods during the last two 
vears has resulted in a seller’s market, 
but now with a buyer’s market in prospect 
more attention will have to be given to 
what is wanted. Engineers must design 
and produce products that will satisfy these 
wants while achieving economic control of 
quality. Pertinent engineering developments 
in this field are reviewed, and a method 
is outlined to attain such control of quali- 
ty. P. S. Olmstead, Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, Murray Hill, N. J. 
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The Production Economics of Press 
Design. High-speed methods of molding, 
made possible by electronic or steam pre- 
heating, have so shortened curing time that 
the operating portion of the cycle is be- 
coming the remaining target for output im- 
provement and labor reduction. Controlled 
high-speed press operation and automatic 
cycle timing and control offer present op- 
portunities for improvement. The cost of 
material conversion is analyzed and chart- 
ed by its components, and the investment 
value of cycle time savings is indicated, 
H. M. Richardson, DeBell & Richardson, 
Inc., Springfield, Mass. 

Present Developments in Steam Pre- 
heating of Phenolic Materials. Another 
year of practical experience with steam 
preheating has proved the practicability of 
this method for general transfer molding. 
Moisture content of the preheated preforms 
can now be more readily controlled. Inter- 
esting data on the rate of softening of 
preforms in a steam preheating atmosphere 
have been accumulated by the use of a 
penetrometer and show the great influence 
of very small amounts of moisture. S. K. 
Moxness and J. Formo, Minneapolis-Hon- 
eywell Regulator Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Industrial Uses for Nylon. Nylon is 
becoming increasingly important as an in- 
dustrial plastic. The different formulations 
available are described, and the modifica- 
tions necessary to mold or extrude nylon 
in conventional equipment are discussed. 
The different applications for industrial 
nylons are reviewed, and reference is made 
to future possibilities for nylon materials. 
The chemistry of the nylon is not discussed, 
and new products are described only gen- 
erally. J. E. Teagarden, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Arlington, N. 

The Theory of Colorimetry and Its 
Application to Color Standardization. 
The spectrophotometric curve, besides be- 
ing an extremely rapid analytical tool, may 
also be used as a color standard. From 
both the spectrophotometric curve and the 
I.C.I. system of color notation it is pos- 
sible to make color matches without using 
an actual standard. As in the case of visual 
matches, it is also possible to determine 
how the match will differ with a change 
in the color of the illuminating light. 
Dorothy Dolton, Interchemical Corp., New 
York, N.Y. 

Methods for Industrial Color Stand- 
ardization. The best instrumentation avail- 
able today cannot do the job of cata- 
loging irrefutably the 18 million colors 
which are possible. The language of color 
alone will require concession and coopera- 
tion from the three groups who deal in 
basic color: chemists, physicists, and psy- 
chologists. The spectrophotometer, gloss- 
meter, and light booth will lead to many 
of the answers to the color problem. P. 
M. Koons, National Cash Register Co:, 
Dayton, O. 

Mycalex-410, Glass Bonded Mica in 
Molded Form. Although a ceramic con- 
sisting of finely divided mica dispersed in 
a glass binder, Mycalex-410 is molded by 
equipment and methods similar to those 
used in transfer molding of phenolics. It 
may be molded with precision and is adapt 
ed to the inclusion of metal inserts. De- 
signs are discussed. F. L. Yerzley, Myca- 
lex Corp. of America, New York, N. Y. 

Fabricating of Heat Resistant Plexi- 
glas. Plexiglas If offers the clarity and 
good physical properties of the regular 
grade plus a markedly higher resistance to 
heat. Many of the fabricating techniques 
used with standard Plexiglas are equally 
satisfactory with the heat resistant grade 
except in cementing and forming. Cement- 
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ing requires a special cement; while form- 
ing requires ovens operating at about 20° 
C. higher than for standard Plexiglas. Ex- 
amples of the fabricating techniques used 
in several fields are discussed in detail. O. 
L. Pierson, Rohm & Haas Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

A New Attack on the Degradation of 
Plastics. The logical method of attack on 
this problem and the only one which will 
yield an entirely satisfactory solution is to 
determine the specific chemical reactions in- 
yolved in the degradation of the plastic 
and how these reactions are affected by the 
intensity of the weathering conditions en- 
countered. The Bureau of Standards is 
conducting such a program, using con- 
trolled conditions of heat, humidity, ultra- 
violet radiation, and ambient atmospheres. 
The changes in plastic structure upon 
aging are determined by ultra-violet ab- 
sorption, infrared absorption, X-ray dif- 
fraction, electron microscope, electron dif- 
fraction, and dielectric absorption. F. W. 
Reinhart, National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. 

Stress-Time Relations in Plastics. 
Some of the classical theories for the be- 
havior of visco-elastic materials as func- 
tions of time are reviewed. Equipment is 
described which has been developed to pro- 
vide control over rates of crosshead, rates 
of load application, and rates of strain. 
\ few typical stress-time curves and re- 
lations for different plastics, obtained under 
various rates of load and strain, are pre- 
sented and discussed. A. H. Dietz, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Durez Phenolic Resins in Synthetic 
and Natural Rubber. Specifically formu- 
lated Durez phenolic resins are new and 
unique materials for rubber compounding 
and. solvent-type adhesives. In rubber the 
resins act as plasticizers and also give im- 
proved properties; while in rubber-base 
adhesives they increase adhesion, toughness, 
tack, and heat resistance. Rubber is being 
used experimentally to modify and im- 
part dnsbcile properties to phenolic mold- 
ing compounds. Combinations of phenolic 
resin emulsions and latex are being evalu- 
ated commercially for use in pretreating 
rayon cords to improve adhesion in tire 
manufacturing. Jay Searer, Durez Plastics 
& Chemicals, Inc., N. Tonawanda, N. 

Some Recent Phases of Fabricating 
Technique. The greater use of heavy 
sections and the demand for finer detail 
have posed new problems of heating and 
forming heavy sections. Equipment has 
been improved to accomplish the better 
control needed. Methods of determining in 
advance the thickness of the flat sheet re- 
quired to produce a finished article within 
minimum design specifications are neces- 
sary. No general formula exists here, but 
an estimate can be made. J. W. Knight, 
Fabri-Form Co., Byesville, 


Davis Discusses Molded Part Design 


The Cleveland-Akron Section, held a 
regular dinner-meeting on January 30 in 
Akron, O. Speakers were Carl E. Synder, 
Case Institute of Technology, and R. L. 
Davis, Fabri-Form Co. Mr. Synder pre- 
sented a summary of his paper, “Coumar- 
one-Indene Resin,” which won the Sec- 
tion’s portion of the S.P.E. prize paper 
contest for 1947. 

Mr. Davis spoke on “Fundamentals of 
Molded Part Design.” The designer of a 
plastic part must be familiar with the ma- 
terials and what happens to them during 
molding or fabrication; the molding or 
fabricating machines; the machine tools 
used in making the molds or forms; and 


the finishing operations used in making the 
parts acceptable to the customer’s inspec- 
tion. In the designing of any plastic part 
a logical sequence should be used in ap- 
proaching and working out the design, as 
follows: (1) study the application thor- 
oughly; (2) select either one or a group 
of materials that will suit the application; 
(3) select an economical method of mold- 
ing or fabricating the material; (4) make 
the detailed design covering length of 
cored holes, location of parting lines, loca- 
tion of inserts, proper design of threads, 
etc.; and (5) make any changes in mate- 
rial that may be necessary in view of the 
detailed design. Mr. Davis took a typical 
application and discussed its design follow- 
ing the steps outlined above. 


Sasso before Chicago Section 


The Chicago Section, S.P.E., held a 
meeting February 3 in the Merchants & 
Manufacturers Club, Chicago, Ill. Speak- 
er of the evening was John Sasso, produc- 
tion editor of Business Week, whose topic 
was “What's Ahead for Plastics in 1948.” 
At the beginning of the meeting it was 
announced that L. H. Armine, Imperial 
Molded Products Co., would be the Sec- 
tion's representative on the Society's na- 
tional board of directors. 


Mr. Sasso’s theme was that the future 


of the plastics industry rests with the in- 
dustry itself. The industry has now come 
of age, and its fate will be what its mem- 
bers want to make it. Unfortunately the 
postwar period with its problems of sup- 
plies and labor forced some manufacturers 
to flirt with improper applications of 
plastic materials, the speaker said. The 
trend is now back to realism and a bet- 
ter and healthier approach to the indus- 
try’s problems. Mr. Sasso also considered 
the need of education in the plastics in- 
dustry and emphasized the need of educa- 
ting the engineer in the companies which 
buy plastics, in addition to educating the 
public. For 1948, Mr. Sasso predicted a 
better supply situation and higher produc- 
tion, with a demand for finished products 
still not completely satisfied. The plastics 
engineer can be most useful in such a 
period by doing a better and more efficient 
designing job and by fitting the material 
to its proper application. 


Stahl Addresses Newark Section 


Approximately 65 members and guests 
attended a regular dinner-meeting of the 
Newark (N. J.) Section, on February 11 
at the Newark Athletic Club. A short busi- 
ness meeting was held after the dinner, 
at which J. H. DuBois, Shaw Insulator 
Co., the newly elected S.P.E. president, 
spoke briefly on the Society’s activities. 
The national directors are to meet in New 
York on March 5, Mr. DuBois said, to 
investigate a plan to clarify and reevaluate 
membership requirements. This plan would 
also give full voting rights to associate 
members and permit them to hold office. 
Other items on the agenda are proposals 
for the Society to establish professional 
grade memberships for those having 10 
vears of plastics engineering experience, 
and pioneer memberships for those having 
25 years’ experience. 

James T. Growley, of Celanese Plastics 
Corp., the Newark Section’s new president, 
announced that all the presidents of the 
local technical councils would be guests of 
the Section at its next meeting on March 
10. William J. Sparks, Esso Laboratories, 
is scheduled to address the gathering. Pro- 
gram Chairman John Currier, Bakelite 
Corp., announced that the Apri! 14 meet- 
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ing would be held in combination with the 
New York Section. Mario Petretti, Noma 
Electric Corp., will speak on thermosetting 
plastics for small-cavity molds. 

Following the business meeting, Gerald 
Stahl, indus trial designer of New York, 
spoke on “Engineering in Industrial De- 
signing.” The principle of obsolescence is 
the stimulus for industrial design, he said. 
European products are designed to give 
long service lives; while American de- 
signs are based on relatively early obso- 
lescence because of assembly-line produc- 
tion methods and the need of a continuing 
high demand. The factors taken into ac- 
count in the designing of new or improved 
products include research on client’s and 
competitors’ products, market demands and 
needs, production cost, functional efficiency 
of the product, and consumer acceptance. 
In addition, proper designing also involves 
intangible factors of the esthetic type, such 
as taste and psychological appeal. These 
factors depend on form, texture, color, 
weight, and the psychology of previous 
consumer acceptance to determine how 
much of a change the public will accept. 
To correlate these engineering and esthe- 
tic factors into a proper design requires 
understanding and cooperation between 
the designer and the manufacturer. 

“With such understanding, there are 
very few products on the market that can- 
not be improved,” Mr. Stahl stated. 

In the discussion period following his 
talk, Mr. Stahl noted that although the 
first demand of an inventor is for stylizing 
of his products, a good industrial designer 
considers styling as the last step after 
checking on the functional efficiency of a 
product. 

The 1948 officers of the Newark Section 
are as follows: president, Mr. Growley: 
vice president, Harold E. Frutchey; and 
secretary-treasurer, Edward B. Soules, 
Detroit Mold Engineering Co. 


Cameron Addresses New York Section 

The New York Section met at a regu- 
lar dinner-meeting February 10 in the 
Sheraton Hotel, New York, N. Y. Ap- 
proximately 48 members and guests heard 
H. J. Cameron, sales manager = W. —. 
LaRose & Associates, Inc., speak on “Di- 
electric Heating as It Applies to the Plas- 
tics and Allied Industries.” 

A high-frequency generator is in essence 
an electrical transformer having a special 
holder or support for the product being 
heated. Several versions of transformers 
are available to deliver either constant vol- 
tage, constant current, or constant power. 
\ constant voltage transformer gives an 
increasing rate of temperature rise during 
heating; a constant current transformer 
gives a decreasing rate of temperature rise 
during heating ; and a constant power trans- 
former gives a linear temperature rise with 
time. The method of loading varies be- 
tween continuous and intermittent, depend- 
ing on the product being heated, and the 
use of pressure, while heating, can some- 
times be effectively employed. By distort- 
ing the electrical field and by changing 
pressures it is possible to place the most 
heat eo it is most needed. 

Mr. Cameron then discussed applications 
of dielectric heating in the sissies indus- 
try, covering the following points: (1) 
preformed thermosetting plastics; (2) lam- 
inating thermosetting plastics, especially 
phenolic sheets one inch or more in thick- 
ness; (3) post-forming of laminates, where 
dielectric heating gives dimensional stabili- 
ty; (4) injection molding, while techni- 
cally feasible, is relatively expensive and 
may not sufficiently remove water con- 





tent; further development work is needed: 
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tf chromium plated injection cylinder; 
proper mold design and use to prevent 
“thermal misuse”; plug flow in the mold, 
rather than turbulent flow, is a must; 
avoidance of pressure changes; and ust 
of correct molding temperatures (300-380 
I.) to give maximum gloss. The speaker 
also exhibited some products made from 
I¥astisols (vinyl resin dispersions in plas 
ticizer) by a process similar to the Kay 
sam process ior latex 

Phe polyethylene resins offer a hardness 
range trom the consistency of cold cream 
to a horny rigdity by molecular weight 
The polymer of greatest commer- 
cial interest has a softening grade of about 
JO8-115° C. This material has excellent 
chemical stabi ity and electrical properties 
and can be used for handling hydroflvoric 
acid. It has found application in flexible 
lers, ice cube melds and trays, and 
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wide variety of bottle closures. 
Palinchak and Mack Guest Speakers 


\pproximately 36 members and guests 





attended a dinner-meeting of the Central 
Ohio Section on February 12 at Mound- 
bilders Country Club, Newark, O. Stephen 
lincl of Battelle Memorial Institute, 
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Silicone Polymers and Petroleum for Resins 








Phe P! -tadelphia (Pa.) Section, held 
eet February 18 at its regi 

lar meeting place, the Franklin Institute. 
S ers re T. F. Rutled W.. 1. 
Denton, both of the re search and develop- 
ment boratories of Socony-Vacuum Oil 
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ners—A Brief Survey of 





ions, Properties, and Uses” 
as the title of Mr. Rutledge’s talk. He 
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t of some of the properties of silicones 
t ividual problems. 

Mr. Denton’s address, illustrated with 


slides, was on the “Relation of Petroleum 
Industry.” The development 


r the present position of the petroleum in- 





to the Resin 








str one ot the 1 suppliers of 

sit iterials to the resin industry 

Was d by the speaker. Emphasis 
7 t 1 





1 on processes for the produc- 
basic raw materials rather than on 
onversion of the raw materials to fin- 
ished resins. Mr. Denton outlined some 
r the newer commercial developments, 
developments at the research level, 
and some new viewpoints on various pro- 
cesses. He pointed out that although the 
petroleum industry is definitely interested 
1 finished resins, this interest is generally 
1 to hydrocarbon-type resins. 








Hutchison Discusses Silicones 

The Eastern New England Section held 
ner-meeting January 15 at the Hotel 
Mass. The Section’s new 
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board of directors, who had been elected 
by letter ballot, named the following  ofti- 
cers for the group: president, Jack 
Queeny; vice president, George Kk. Me- 

Lean; secretary, George E. Pickering; 
and treasurer, R. White Hubbs. Paul D. 
Zottu. was elected the Section’s delegate 
to the S.P.E. national council, and A. G. 

Dietz was chosen Section council mem- 
ber. Other members of the board of direc- 
tors, in addition to the aforementioned, are 

Frank A. Rideout, E. B. Roberts, and 
George B. Makepiece. 

The meeting featured a talk on “Sili 
cones — Their Interest to the Plastic In- 
dustry” by Ira W. Hutchison, of Dow 
Corning Corp. The talk covered the four 
types of silicone materials now being pro- 
duced: (1) compounds and greases; (2) 
fluids; (3) resins; and (4) elastomers. 

Phe most famous member of this first 
class of silicone materials, and the first to 
reach commercial importance, is DC 4, a 
petrolatum-like material which remains 
practically unchanged over a temperature 
range from —4° to 400° FF. DC 4 is used 
to protect aircraft ignition systems from 
humidity and corona discharge and is also 
valuable for radio and radar parts. DC 
Antifoam .\ is another greaselike material 
which has effective anti-foaming proper- 
ties in average concentrations as low as 
20-400 parts per million. Silicone bearing 
greases are finding increased application 
because of their temperature resistance 
and stability. 

Of the second class of. silicones, the 
fluids, the most widely known in the plas- 
tics industry are the mold lubricants, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hutchison. Their incom- 
patibility with organic plastics and_ their 
ability to withstand high molding tempera- 
tures gives better release cleaner molds 
and improved surface appearance. Both 
fluids and fluid emulsions are used for 
these purposes during injection molding 
and in press polishing of large sheets. D( 
7 is another mold lubricant which is par- 
ticularly suited for lubricating porous- 
type molds, such as paper, plaster, or 
wood, Other silicone fluids and oils are 
used for machine lubrication, hydraulic 
and damping fuids, and in vacuum diffu- 
sion pumps. Sight Savers, silicone treated 
tissues, have recently been placed on the 
market for use on lenses and glasses to 
keep them cleaner and permit easter polish 
ing. 

Silicone resins comprise many types. 
One group, used for heat resistant electri- 
cal binders, includes very flexible varnish 
es used to impregnate glass served mag 
net wire and to coat glass cloth used in 
electric motor insulation. Another group 
is used as vehicles in heat resistant paints. 
Four such resins are available, two of 
which polymerize slowly and are quite 
flexible, while the other two are faster 
curing, less flexible, and quite hard. By 
blending these resins a wide range in film 
hardness and flexibility can be obtained. 
A unique silicone resin is Pan Glaze, used 
in the baking industry to replace pan 
grease and give increased cleanliness and 
service life. 

Elastomers comprise the fourth and 
last group of silicones, Mr. Hutchison 
said. At present 12 Silastic stocks are 
commercially available and comprise two 
basic forms: pastes and crepes. The pastes 
are used for coating fabrics, particularly 
glass cloth, for making laminates, and as 
caulking or filling compounds. The crepes 
are used in molding, laminating, and ex- 
truding. Physical and electrical proper- 
ties vary widely, but the Silastics can be 
used for continuous operation at 300° F. 
without any deterioration in properties, 
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and intermittently up to 500° F. With 
these thermal properties one of the most 
important uses for Silastic is in heat and 
moisture resistant gaskets and seals. Ex- 
truded Silastic coatings are also especially 
important for the manufacture of heat 
resistant lead wires and flexible cables. 


Rochester Section Meetings 


The Rochester Section, S.P.E., held a 
meeting on January 20 at Howard John- 
son's Restaurant, Rochester, N. Y., with 
54 members and guests attending. There 
was a short business meeting after din- 
ner, at which time the Section’s member- 
ship drive was considered. At present the 
Section comprises 47 regular and associ- 
ate members. Advance programs were dis- 
cussed by G. Cathcart, program chairman, 
and were received with approval. Follow- 
ing the business meeting, Theodore G. 
Clement, styling division, Eastman Kodak 
Co., spoke on “Principles of Industrial De- 
sign as Applied to Plastics.” The talk 
covered the various steps involved in de- 
signing a plastic product and was illus- 
trated with color slides. 

The ection’s previous meeting had 
been held on December 16 at Bill Rund’s 
Restaurant. Approximately 47 members 
and guests attended and heard a talk by 
Robert Dodd, vice president and general 
manager, industrial resins division, Durez 
Plastics & Chemical Co., on “Diversified 
Uses ot Phenolic Resins.” The lecture was 
illustrated by many samples showing the 
various uses of phenolics and was fol- 
lowed by a question and answer period. 

The Rochester Section held its regular 
dinner-meeting February 17 in 


Lorenzo's 
Restaurant. Some 37 members and guests 














heard Hugh Cameron, sales manager of 
W. T. LaRose & Associates, Inc., speak 
on “High-Frequency Heating.” Mr. Cam- 
eron’s k was identical to the one he 
gave fore the February 10 meeting of 


the New York Section, reported elsewhere 
in this department. After the talk there 
Was a question and answer period which 
was tollowed by the showing of a color- 
sound motion picture, “The Story of Ten- 
ite.” A short business session was held at 
which the membership committee reported 
that the Section now has 55 members. 

The Sections’s next meeting will take 
place March 16, also in Lorenzo's Restaur- 
ant. C. Norman Wade, district manager of 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co., will speak 
on “Vuleanized Fibre, Its Manufacture 
and Applications.” 


Buffalo Section Hears Veverit 


33 members and guests of the But- 
falo Section attended a dinner-meeting on 
January 30 at the Hotel Westbrook, But- 
falo, N... Y. \t the business meeting fol- 


Some 


lowing the dinner, the Section’s new offi- 
cers were introduced, as tollows: presi- 


Miner, Spaulding Fibre Co.. 
Inc., vice president, George J. Goeptert 
Carborundum Co.; secretary, J. Clarke 
Cassidy, Jr... Durez Plastics & Chemicals, 


lent, John E. 


Inc.; and treasurer, Haiman S$. Nathan, 
\tlas Plastics, Inc. Mr. Miner then pre- 
TAeRLE 1 
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Footnotes for Table 2) 
Taken at 20° C. for 0.4% 
Not usually used in an unplasticized 


solution in 





form, 


sented the committee chairmen for 1948: 
national director, Earl Russell; profession- 
al activities, Elmer Howard; membership, 
Alex Di Addario; credentials, Mr. Goep- 
fert; finance, Mr. Nathan; program, J. 
Cox; house, Mr. Nathan; publicity, Mr. 
Cassidy; historical, Norman Wahl; and 
educational, S. Pickering. Each chairman 
introduced his committee and gave a brief 
summary of activities planned. 

Speaker of the evening was James V. 
Veverit, Buffalo industrial designer, who 
gave an interesting talk on the functions 
and aims of industrial designers. With 
the help of a large number of renderings, 
mock-ups, and finished products, the 
speaker explained the sequence followed in 
designing a product for the market. He 
stressed the cooperation necessary between 
the designer's organization and the engi- 
necring and sales departments of the 
client. Following a brief intermission, the 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. motion 
picture, “Watts in Glass,” was shown to 


the audience. 





Modern Plastics Competition 


For the first time since 1941, J/odern 
Plastics will revive the annual plastics 
competition and this year will hold its 





seventh J/odern Plastics Competition. 
There are 20 competition classifications 
with an award for each group. Entries 
are welcome from all concerns and in- 
dividuals who have had any part in creat- 
ing or producing a plastic product, com- 
ponent, or new application which has been 
in production and marketed since August 
31, 1945. Entries will be accepted until 
May 15, and any number of entries may 
be submitted with no fee or obligation of 
any kind. 

The contest will be judged by six top 
executives: two from the field of mer 
chandising; two from the field of design; 
and two industrial users of plastics. Judg- 
ing will take place on or about June 1, 
and winners will be announced in the Sep- 
tember issue of J/odern Plastics. Follow- 
ing the competition, traveling exhibits of 


the prize winning items will tour the 
United States and other countries. The 
following are the contest classifications 
(1) architecture and building; (2) arts 


and crafts; (3) business and office equip- 
ment: (4) communications; (5) furniture 
and interior decoration; (6) general hard- 
wares; (7) major household appliances: 
(8) industrial and machinery; (9) jewelry 


and novelties; (10) lighting; (11) pack- 
aging; (12) signs and displays; (13) 
photography ; (14) radio and musical in 
struments: (15) scientific; (16) toys and 


games; (17) transportation; (18) wearing 
apparel and fashions; (19) miscellaneous ; 
and (20) informative labeling and mer 


chandising. New classifications will be 


arranged if the number of entries warrant 
such treatment. 
try blanks may be obtained from 
Plastics, Department PC, 122 E. 
New 
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Discusses Plastic Tile 
OHAN BJORKSTEN, president ot 


Bjorksten Research Laboratories, gave 
a paper on “Improvement in Surface 
Characteristics of Plastic Tile” before a 
meeting of the Plastic Wall Tire Manu 
facturers Institute in Pttsburgh, Pa., on 
January 12. Dr. Bjorksten’s paper was 
devoted to an explanation ot the Logoquant 
treatment for reducing the electrostati 
charge and improving the resistance to 
chemicals and marring of polystyrene plas- 
tics. An explanation of this treatment was 
given on page 90 of the October, 1947, 
issue of India Russer Worcp. 





New Geon Resins 


*HREE new members of the Geon 200 
series resins have recently been made 
available by B. fF. Goodrich Chemical Co., 
Bldg., Cleveland 15, O. The-° 200 
made up ot modified polymers of 
vinyl chloride, has included Geon 
202 and 203. Now Geon Resins 
205 are in commercial production, and 
Geon Resin 200 XN 14 is available in ex- 
perimental quantities. These new 
offer increased thermo-plasticity and low- 
ering of softening together wit! 
ereater solubility. properties make 
them valuable as 


} 


Rose 
series, 
Resins 


204 and 


materials 


point, 
These 


molding resins, 





and their good bility. makes then 
v useful in the solution coating field 
Table 1 shows the solubility of the Geo 
200 series resins in methyl ethyl ketone. 
The “% Solubility” was considered to be 


the maximum amount of resin dissolved to 
give a viscosity of roximately 500 cen 
tipoises. The data presented were obtaine 
by dissolving the resin in methyl et 
tone at the temperatures shown, 
the solution tor 24+ hours at the same tem- 
perature, and then aging the 
seven days at room tem 








agitating 





solution. for 
Viscosity 
measurements were t at the in 
dicated temperatures. ‘ 
total solids content as 
be obtained 

Typical | 
200 





X 14 


vith Geon 








series re 
which shows that the new 
thermoplastic and process at mucl 
temperatures than 
203. As a result, the new resins can be 
processed and molded into rigid articl 
with little or no plasticizer. Improvec 
thermoplasticity more than [ 
the lower heat stability of the 


1h processing temperatures 
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are not necessary. 

Geon 205 been designed as a 
molding material requiring 
and 1s particularly well adapted for use it 
the molding ot phonograph 
ing low noise level, high fidelity in 
duction, outstanding wearability, and high 
resistance to breakage. Other applications 
include the molding of rigid sheeting for 
use in plaving cards and advertising novel- 
ties, and the manufacture of battery sepa 
rators, industrial lacings, rigid piping, and 
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Scientific and Technical Activities 


Division of Rubber Chemistry, A. C. S., to Meet in Chicago 


Chemistry 
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\pril 23, starting at 9:00 an 
tracts of the papers follow 
WernESDAY AFTERNOON—ApRIL 21 
Solvent Polymerization of Isoprene 
and Styrene-Isoprene with pee -Alkyl 












Peroxides. Tert.-butvl hydroperoxide 

1 veral of its derivati have been 
s as Catalysts for the preparati ion 
of low molecular-weight poly isoprene 
nd stvrene-isoprene copoiymer. The 
polymerizations were cz ried out at 80 
to 130° ¢ in pressure reactors for 
periods of 20-96 hours, and the products 





were tested tor vield and intrinsic vis- 


izations of isoprene 
ne which 








1 intrinsic viscosities yg from 0.15 
to 0.65, depending on conditions. The 
le nearly colorless polymers dissolved 


1 ] 1 
chniorinated sol- 





vents to gi xtremely stable solutions 
TI f momer concentra- 
ti ure of solvent, etc. 
or were found. Tert.- 
bu ert.-butvl peroxide 








tended t ls much more readily 
tl tert.-butv] roperoxide, even though 
the latter shows stronger peroxidic prop- 
erties 
TH - ba - . Tere now 
The stvrene-isoprene copolymer study 





ed to the high styrene ratios 
yielded resinous products. By 
polymerizing a 2:1 ratio of styrene-iso- 
prene in naphtha with tert.-butyl hydro- 





Ww 








peroxide, a clear colorless resin with an 
approximate molecular weight of 2,500 
Was prepared in 95-98°° yields in 20 
hours. The molecular size and melting 
point of the resin can be changed at will 
over a rather large range by choice of 
solvent, temperature of polymerization, 
nature of peroxide, and isoprene-st) rene 
ratio. The etfect of the various factors 
was similar to that observed with iso- 
prene alone. 

\ few polymerizations with benzoyl 
peroxide indicated that it did not give 
comparable to the tert.-butyl 
peroxides in the above systems. Lloyd 
H. Perry, Union Bay State Chemical 
Co., Cambridge, Mass.’ 


} 
results 


The Effect of Low Polymerization 

Temperatures on Some Properties of 
GR- S Vulcanizates. The effect of poly- 
nerization temperatures below 30° C. 
on the physical properties of the vul- 
canizates otf GR-S type of polymers has 
been studied for several vears. Some 
years ago it was found that polymeri- 
zation temperatures down to 10° C. 
would give a copolymer with better 
processing and at the same time produce 
vulcanizates that have _ better 
strain properties and more resistance to 
ck growth, tear, and abrasion 

ean with the 50° C. standard GR-S 
] I resulted in ex- 


Sircss- 


ly formulae 
tremely long reaction times; so tempera- 
tures were not carried below 10° C., but 
trends in physical properties 











with polymerization temperature were 
found More recently, faster formulae 
have been developed, and polymeriza- 
tions have been conducted at sub-freez- 





12 temperatures in the presence of an 
anti-freeze in nearly normal reaction 
times. Polymerizations have been car- 
ried out in pilot-plant reactors after 
preliminary runs in bottles, and several 
polymers have now reached the produc- 
tion stage. 

\ readily processible butadiene-sty- 
rene copolymer prepared at 5° C. gave a 
vulcanizate that had 29°: better unaged 
tensile, 18° better aged tensile, 53% 
better hot tensile, and 450° better flex 
ite than a corresponding GR-S-10 
stock. L. H. Howland, W. E. Messer. 
V. C. Neklutin, and V. S. Chambers, 
U.S. Rubber, Naugatuck, Conn. 





Polymerization of Various Monomers 
in the Buna S-3 System. A _ butadiene 
styrene polymer produced in the Buna 
S-3 system with materials available in 
this country is a very stiff polymer 

hich could be heat softened to any desired 
plasticity. The most distinctive differences 
between the Buna S-3 polymerization sys- 
tem and GR-S were the use of an alkyl- 
naphthalene sulfonate emulsifier, limited 
nodification with Dixie (diisopropyl 
xanthogen disulfide) and the recovery of 
the polymer at lower conversion. A tread 
wear about 50° better than GR-S gives 
has been obtained with a polymer prepared 
in the S-3 system. 

In view of these interesting results the 
Buna S-3 polymerization system was ap- 
plied to the preparation of polybutadiene, 





1 Work done at neepes Research Laboratory by 
> with Newport Industries, 
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polyisoprene and copolymers of these 
monomers with styrene, monochlorosty- 
rene, and dichlorostyrene. The resultant 
polymers were, in most cases, found to be 
superior in their cut growth resistance to 
similar polymers prepared in the GR-S re- 
cipe. The monomers maintained the same 
relative rates of polymerization although 
polymerization was somewhat slower in 
the Buna S-2 than in the GR-S recipe. R. 
H. Poirer, D. N. Marquardt, and L. B. 
Waketield, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. 

Preparation and Properties of Cyclo- 
rubber. A brief historical development of 
thermoplastic rubber isomers and_ their 
properties are presented. Several methods 
of preparation are mentioned. Preparation 
and properties of a typical commercial 
cyclorubber, Marbon-B, are given, together 
With its application in the field of moisture- 
proof coatings, as a hot melt component, 
and in lacquers, paints, electrical insula- 
tion printing inks, and adhesives. A. H. 
Krause, H. Scott, and A. G. Susie, Mar- 
bon Corp., Gary, Ind. 


Alkyl] Phenols as Non-Discoloring 
Antioxidants for Synthetic Rubber. Syn- 
thetic elastomers manufactured by copoly- 
merzing butadiene with other monomers 
such as styrene or acrylonitrile frequently 
contain 1-2° of a stabilizing agent such as 
phenyl-be fa-naphthylamine. an antioxidant 
eit tends to discolor and render the 
synthetic rubber dark in color. In a search 
for suitably effective non-discoloring anti- 
oxidants, alkyl phenols were examined as 
antioxidants for copolymers of butadiene 
with acrylonitrile and with — styrene 
(GR-S). 

The study revealed that alkyl phenols 
impart protection to polymers and vul- 
canizates without discoloration. The degree 
of protection varied widely, depending on 
the number, structure, and location of sub- 
stituent alkyl groups. 

In butadiene-acrylonitrile copolymers the 
alkyl phenols ranged in effectiveness from 
materials, such as _ p-tert-alkylphenols, 
which gave only a fair degree of protection 
against aging, up to certain 2,4,6-trialkyl- 
phenols which imparted outstanding age re- 
= ance. Exemplary of the latter materials 
are 2,4-dimethyl-6-isobornylphenol, 2,6-di- 
tert-butyl-4-methylphenol, and 2,6-di-tert- 
octyl-4-methylphenol. In general the 2,4- 
dialkylphenols and = 2,4,6- Pegg cages 
which contained methyl as the para sub- 
stituent were superior to similar or iso- 
meric alkyl phenols which contained larger 
para substituents or meta substituents. 

In GR-S the same 2,4,6-trialkylphenols 
were effective non-discoloring antioxidants. 
Differences in antioxidant activity how- 
ever, were not so great in GR-S as in the 
N-type polymers, particularly in white 
stock vulcanizates where the variations in 
the ordinary aging tests were rather small. 
Differences in order of activity were noted 
between antioxidants in GR-S polymer and 
vulcanizates. In GR-S the non-discoloring 
antioxidant effectiveness was substantiated 
by natural weathering and by oxygen ab- 
sorption measurements. Leland J. Kitchen, 
Harry E. Albert, and George E. P. Smith, 
Jr., Firestone. 

The Vulcanization of Neoprene with 
Antimony Trisulfide. A new method of 
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vulcanizing neoprene to obtain compounds 
having high resilience, low heat build-up, 
and low set is discussed. The stress-strain 
relation of the vulcanizate differs from that 
of a conventional neoprene compound 
since the modulus at low elongation is less 
in relation to that at high elongations than 
is normally obtained. The hardness is lower 
than would be expected for a stock having 
as low a set and as high a resilience. These 
effects are accomplished with little increase 
in scorching tendency by the use of small 
amounts (0.125 to 0.50-part on 100 parts 
of neoprene) of antimony trisulfide. All of 
the various polymorphous forms of the sul- 
fide are equally effective. The antimony 
sulfide is effective both in the presence and 
the absence of the normally used oxides ot 
zine and magnesium. Data presented com- 
pare the new compounds with conventional 
neoprene stocks and those accelerated with 
Permalux (di-ortho-tolylguanidine salt of 
dicatechol borate). Maynard F. Torrence, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Effect of Light on Neoprene. I. Dis- 
coloration of GR-M Vulcanizates by Direct 
Sunlight. Vulcanized white GR-M_ stocks 
discolor differently in direct sunlight than 
in an accelerated light aging unit. It is, 
therefore, impossible to predict the dis- 
coloring effects of direct sunlight by means 
o* standard accelerated light aging tests. 

The initial effect of outdoor exposure to 
direct sunlight on white GR-M_ stocks is 
a bleaching that takes place in the first 
few hours of exposure. This is followed by 
a yellowing that reaches its maximum in 
one week to two weeks. On continued ex- 
posure up to six months the yellow color 
diminishes, owing to a further bleaching 
which tends to make the sample gray. 

In accelerated light aging tests the dis- 
coloration proceeds continuously from 
white to yellow and finally to a dark 
brown. No appreciable bleaching is ob- 
served. The rate of discoloration is rapid, 
and exposures of eight hours may give 
more discoloration than that produced i 
six months under outdoor conditions. 

The effect of such variables as the cur- 
ing time, nature and amount of white pig- 
ment, and the presence of selected antioxi- 
dants on the discoloration during natural 
and accelerated light aging is shown. P. A. 
Sanders, du Pont. 
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Rubber Reinforcing Properties of 
High Abrasion Furnace Black. Highly 
reinforcing furnace blacks became available 
in commercial quantities during 1947. The 
properties of a high abrasion furnace black, 
when compounded in rubber, are presented 
in this paper and are compared to the 
properties of representative blacks of the 
SRF, HMF, and EPC types. Detailed 
rubber data including stress-strain char- 
acteristics, heat build-up, resilience, flex 
life, compression set, abrasion resistance, 
and milling and extrusion characteristics 
are presented at variable black loadings in 
both natural and GR-S rubber for the four 
different types of blacks. 

Numerous road tests on Phillips Petrol- 
eum Co. test vehicles have shown that 
this high abrasion furnace black is from 10 
to 20% superior to EPC black in abrasion 
resistance as well as being markedly su- 
perior in its resistance to chipping and 
cracking. 

The superior reinforcing properties of 
HAF black are illustrated in “bound” rub- 
ber figures which show that it not only 
attracts more rubber to its surface, but 
holds it more tightly than EPC black. L. 
R. Sperberg, J. F. Svetlik, and L. A. Bliss, 
Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 


Processing Characteristics of Rein- 
forcing Furnace Blacks. Reinforcing 
grades of carbon black made by the fur- 
nace process are now commercially avail- 
able in abundant supply. This situation is 
in sharp contrast to the existing shortages 
of channel-type blacks. The substitution of 
these furnace blacks for channel blacks in 
recipes originally designed for channel 
blacks has resulted in the furnace blacks 
being characterized as promoting fast cur- 
ing and scorching, particularly when used 
in natural rubber tread recipes. It has also 
been observed that a number of the fur- 
nace blacks are superior to the channel- 
type blacks in their effect on processing. 
This paper discusses the curing and scorch- 
ing properties of furnace blacks and de- 
scribes an extrusion shrinkage test which 
has proved useful for judging processing 
properties. 

The compounding procedures which re- 
sult in a change in curing rates are the 
following; sulfur-accelerator loading vari- 
ations; incorporation of acidic retarders; 
and the use of accelerators other than 
MBT or MBTS. Although only relatively 
small effects on scorching can be attained 
when low sulfur and low accelerator 
(MBTS) loadings are used, the use of 
other accelerators and retarders can be 
very a 

An inherently slow-curing furnace black 
can also be made, and data presented show 
that the direct substitution of this type ot 
black for channel black in a natural rub- 
ber-MBT accelerated tread recipe is not 
accompanied by fast curing and scorching. 
The production of this reinforcing furnace 
black possessing the curing properties of a 
channel black involves a modification of 
the furnace process, adding to the cost of 
the product. In general all these procedures 
do not have any deteriorating effect on 
the physical properties of the final rubber 
compositions. E. M. Dannenberg and C. A. 
Stokes, Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston. 

Acceleration by Fine Furnace Black 
Compounds. Fine furnace black, a recent 
development in carbon black technology, 
presents definite scorch problems, especial- 
ly when used as a replacement for chan- 
nel black in tire tread stocks. The degree 
of scorching can be reduced by: (1) use 
of chemical retarders; (2) reduction in 
accelerator concentration; (3) reduction in 
sulfur concentration. Chemical retarders 
alone are insufficient and must be 
augmented by a decrease in accelerator and 
(or) sulfur. Reducing the accelerator sac- 
rifices modulus, resilience, and, most im- 
portant of all, age resistance for the bene- 
fit of processability. Reducing sulfur im- 
proves aging and scorch resistance, and 
through proper acceleration the effects on 
other physical properties, i.e., modulus, 
hardness, and resilience, can be "minimized. 
A high-modulus, age-resistant accelerator 
permits lower sulfur concentrations, re- 
sulting in further improvement in scorch 
resistance and relatively normal hardness 
and resilience on aging. In a fine furnace 
black tread, accelerator and sulfur con- 
tents are varied, showing the effect on 
modulus, resilience e, and scorch. A standard 
channel black tread is used as a control. 
O. H. McCollum, du Pont. 

Carbon pH and Structure in Rubber 
Compounding. The new furnace carbons 
available to the rubber compounder today 
have, in effect, added two new ingredients 
for his recipes: namely, high pH and car- 
bon structure. Besides selecting a carbon 
black on the basis of its fineness of specific 
surface, the effects of structure and pH 
on processing, curing, and physical proper- 
ties must be carefully weighed by the com- 
pounder. Alternative methods of obtain- 
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ing good processing in GR-S are discussed. 
The consequences of high pH in both GR- 
S and Hevea are reviewed, and sugges- 
tions for — on this property are 
made. H. Braendle, H. C. Steffen, and 
JAR: Shey ia rd, Columbian Carbon Co., 
Brooklyn, N. V. 

Safe Acceleration for Use with Fine 
Particle Size, Reinforcing Furnace 
Blacks (2,4 Dinitrophenylbenzothiazyl 
Sulfide). The newer fine furnace carbons 
are of increasing interest because of their 
excellent reinforcing properties in rubber 
and because of the potential economy otf 
their production as compared to channel 
blacks. These blacks, variously referred to 
as reinforcing furnace (RF) or very fine 
furnace (VIF) blacks, are characterized 
by their lower acceleration requirement 
and by a pronounced tendency to scorch 
at normal processing temperatures. The 
scorchiness problem is particularly critical 
in natural rubber stocks, and a need is 
indicated of much safer accelerators than 
are now offered to the rubber compounder. 
Attempts to meet the scorching difficulty 
by decreasing the amount of conventional 
accelerator have not been entirely effective, 
not only because scorchiness is not ade- 
quately lessened thereby, but also because 
stocks cured with a deficiency of accelera- 
tor show definite symptoms of “accelerator 
starvation” or are evidenced by low ten- 
siles, lack of rebound, lethargy in modulus 
development, and poor heat-aging 
teristics. 

2,4-Dinitrophenylbenzothiazyl sulfide h 
been found a very effective and unusually 
safe accelerator for natural rubber stocks 
reinforced with the new furnace blacks. 
Data are presented comparing the cure, 
scorchiness, and aging properties of 2,4- 
dinitrophenylbenzothiazyl sulfide with 
(benzothiazyl) disulfide and N cyclohexyl- 
benzothiazole sulfenamide in a fine furnac« 
black-natural rubber tread stock. The ex- 
cellent aging properties of 2,4-dinitro- 

phenylbenzothiazyl sulfide is thought to be 
associated with the fact that a comparative- 
ly large proportion of thiazole can be in- 
—— oR this form without danger of 
scorch. Holbrook and B. A. Hunter, 
eka C *hemical, Naugatuck. 

The ee of Butyl and Natural 
Rubber. A comparative study of the tack- 
iness of Bool and natural rubber was 
made using a tackmeter similar to that de- 
scribed by W. F. Busse, et al.? Since the 
primary objective was to obtain some basic 
information on the factors involved in butt- 
splicing inner tubes, the tackiness measure- 
ments were made on freshly cut surfaces 
of cylindrical samples contacted under 
various time-temperature-pressure condi- 
tions. The reproducibility of the test was 
surprisingly good, with the average devia- 
tion less than 10% 

The temperature of the knife used to 
cut the samples was found to be of primary 
importance. The tackiness of Butyl com- 
pounded with 50 parts of SRF black (no 
curatives) decreased regularly with in- 
creasing knife temperature over the range 
80 to 500° F.; whereas natural rubber 
showed an increase in tackiness with in- 
creasing temperature. At about 500° F. 
the knife temperature presently employed 
in butt-splicing machines, Butyl showed 
tack values of about 30 p.s.i.. compared to 
above 60 p.s.i. for natural rubber. On the 
other hand, the tackiness of Butyl was 
about 50 p.s.i., compared to 35 p.s.i. for 
natural rubber when the samples were 
cut at 80° F. knife temperature. 

Increased time and increased pressure of 
contact favor better splicing of Butyl and 
natural rubber, as would be expected. 


*J, Applied Phys., 17, 376 (1946). 
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Basic Reactions during Reclaiming. 
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ing the initial reclaiming periods and the 
instability of such reclaims, again point 


toward the occurrence of hydroperoxidic 
chain reactions D. S. le Beau, Midwest 
Rubber Reclaiming Co., East St. Louis, Il. 

A Strain Test for Evaluation of Rub- 


ber Compounds. Measurements of elonga- 
tion of rubber vulcanizates at a fixed stress 
have been made with a= precision much 
ereater than can be obtained in the usual 
measurements of stress at a specified 
elongation. Such measurements form the 
basis of a strain test developed to charac- 
terize rubber vulcanizates in control and 
research testing. Statistical analyses show 
that the errors introduced in the actual 
straiil measurements are negligible com- 
1 to those introduced by variations 
ring compounding and curing; whereas 
he errors introduced by the usual meas- 
urements of stress at a specified elongation 
ire of the same order of magnitude. The 
| precision of strain testing has been 
used to detect variations within a_ single 
sheet of vulcanized rubber and variations 
mong sheets cured from the same com- 
| | It has also been possible to 
et its change in 
Phe uniform 














e with a single sl 


stiffmess or modulus with age. 














tl nt of specimens in the strain test 
es them particularly useful for precise 
neasurements of set. Besides the high pre- 
ision of the strain test, the decrease in 
with time of cure apparently 

the laws of a second-order reac- 

ich makes it possible to calculate 


ee vulcanization parameters. F. L. Roth 
t R. DD. Stiehler, National Bureau ot 
Standards, Washington 25, D. C. 

A Visco-Elastic Study of Modulus. 
Modulus of rubber vulecanizates has been 
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view of the factors contributing to 

s has bee taken which is both 

and a good approximati ot 

r ( pts. Modulus, determined 

t s anner, represents the sum ot 
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oO uned experimentally 


lly, 
is the difference be 
I uitude and 
ratio of elastic and viscous modulus are the 
factors in certain physi 
a vulcanizate, among these 

nce and retraction rate. 
[he elastic modulus was found to be di- 
rectly proportional to temperature as pre- 
licted 1 illustrated by previous workers 
nforcement obtained by cross-links 
anent absorptive effects 
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neasured by the elastic modulus ex- 
lusive of stiffening effects due to frictional 
siderations W viscous modulus does 








it lj with temperature, but 
hanges in a fashion similar to viscosity 
effects mn oils, 1.e.. much greater increase 
it lower temperatures. The viscous modu- 
lus is nearly constant for a particular com- 





ot the state of vulcaniza 
is a slight increas¢ 
with increased vulcanization. 
rhe effect of various ingredients on true 
reinforcement can be separated from the 
effects they have on softening or stiffening. 
The change in physical properties of a 
zate with temperature can be pre- 
licted from elastic and viscous moduli 
changes. L. T. Eby and D. J. Buckley 
Standard Oil Development, Elizabeth. 


The Thermal Conductivity of Rubber 
Compounds. The thermal conductivity of 
rubber-like materials is discussed from a 
general point of view. The authors con- 
clude that it is impractical to increase the 
thermal conductivity of the polymers them- 
selves. However the thermal conductivity 
of rubber compounds may be increased 
considerably by the use of various fillers. 
It is found that for compounds containing 
fillers: 
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1. The effective thermal conductivity of 
rubber compounds is independent of the 
size of the filler particles. 

2. The shape of the filler particles plays 
an important part. 

3. Formulae are presented which enable 
one to estimate the effective thermal con- 
ductivity of a filler in rubber from the 
shape and thermal conductivity of the par 
ticle. 

4+. Oriented fillers are several times more 
effective in increasing the thermal con 
ductivity of compounds than are channel 
blacks. 

5. A filler poor in electrical conductivity 
may have a relatively high effective ther- 
mal conductivity in rubber. 

®. Fully to evaluate the effective ther- 
mal conductivity of an oriented filler one 
must, in general, measure the thermal con- 
ductivity in three mutually perpendicular 
directions. 

7. The increase in the thermal conduc- 
tivity resulting from the use of mixtures 
of different fillers in) rubber compounds 
under suitable conditions is considerably 
creater than the total increase in the ther- 
mal conductivity for the fillers used sep- 
arately. 

The experimental! apparatus and methods 
are described. D. R. Elliott, J. W. Mar- 
shall, and A. W. Bull, U. S. Rubber, New 
York N.Y. 


The Effect of Specimen Size on the 
Tensile Strength of Natural Rubber and 
GR-S.*  Peirce’s equation, which relates 
served tensile strengths of textile fibers to 
their lengths, was found to be applicable 
to rubber-like materials if specimen vol- 
ume is used in place of specimen length. 
Experiments in which the tensile strengths 
of GR-S and natural rubber compositions 
were determined for a range of specimen 
s1zes vielded resulis in close accord with 
theory. A ten-fold increase in the volume 
ot the material resulted in a decrease of 
308-349 and of 167 pounds per square 
inch in the observed tensile strength of 
GR-S and comparable natural rubber 
stocks, respectively. The numerical magni- 
tudes of the slopes of the straight lines 
obtained, when tensile strengths were plot- 
ted against the logarithms of the relative 
specimen volumes, are shown to bear a di- 
rect relation to the homogeneity of the 
stock under test 

The use of a special type of dumbbell 
sample with a constricted center obviates 
failure at the shoulders and elsewhere, at- 
tributable to heterogeneity, and has made 
possible the practical application of the 
method. T. Higuchi? H. M. Leeper.* 
D. S. Davis, Government Laboratcries, 
Un'versity of Akron, Agent for ORR, 
\kron. 

Cellular Ebonites from Nitrile-Type 
Synthetic Rubbers. This paper is a de- 
scription of some compounding | strdies 
directed toward improving the compression 
properties of cellular ebonites derived from 
nitrile-type synthetic rubbers. Most of the 
study was confined to the commercial rub 
bers known as Chemigum-N3 and Chemi 
gum-N3NS, since this type of rubber was 
found to give a more complete blow and 
lower mold shrinkage than other type 
tested. 

Variation of sulfur content in these cel- 
lular ebonites produces some variation in 
compression properties, but not nearly to 
the extent reported for non-cellular  eb- 
onites of this general type. Increase in 


] 
I 





ration was conducted under the 
sponsorship of the Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
Office of Rubber Reserve, in connection with 
the Synthetic Rubber Program of the United 
States Government 

Present address, University of Wisconsin, Ma- 
dison, is. 

Present address, William Wrigley, Jr., Co., Chi 
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amount of blowing agent beyond that re- 
quired to produce the desired blow tended 
to impair the compression properties of the 
product. Increase in time of mill break- 
on tended to improve the compression 
properties, but a similar effect was  ob- 
tained by employing selected plasticizers 
which shorten the breakdown time. 

Reinforcing agents such as carbon black 
and iron oxide were found to have a lim- 
ited influence on compression properties ; 
hard rubber dust was similar in its effect. 
The vulcanization reaction is quite ex- 
othermic, and the improvement in proper- 
ties imported by certain pigments is be- 
lieved to be a result of lowering the exo- 
thermic heat of vulcanization. 

It is possible to shorten the time of cure 
by using selected accelerators, but the 
highly exothermic reaction produces vul- 
canizates of inferior quality if the vul- 
canization is carried out too rapidly. In 
some fast-curing systems it was found de- 
sirable to employ a retarder to delay the 
cure until complete blowing had taken 
place. Richard A. Clark and LaVerne E. 
Cheyney, Battelle © Memorial — Institute, 
Columbus, O. 

The Effect of Pigments on the Hard- 
ness of Natural and Synthetic Rubbers. 
This paper deals with the possibility otf 
calculating the Shore A hardness of a rub- 
ber par over a loading range from a test 
at a single loading. 

lf a nee elastomer is considered as a 
uniform elastic matrix containing inelastic 
particles, its modulus may be calculated 
from the Guth and Gold equation (1) 
when the pigment filler has symmetrical 
particles, and from the Guth equation (2), 


when the particles are asymmetrical (rod- 
shaped ). 

Gd) M = M (-+-25V -I41V") 

(2) M = M (14+ 0.67fV + 1.62f°V*) 


M = modulus of loaded stock, 
M.= modulus of unloaded matrix. 
\ ratio of volume of filler to total 
volume. 
tf = shape factor — ratio of the length to 
diameter of the particle. 

Since hardness is a compression modulus 
at a variable indentation, equations (1) 
and (2) may be applied to Shore hardness 
provided it is assumed that the force re- 
quired to cause a given indentation is 
proportional to the amount of indentation 
(amount of compression). On the basis of 
this assumption, equation (3) relating 
compression modulus (MM) with Shore A 
hardness (S) was derived: 

(3) log M = 0028-1 
Comb‘ning equations (3) with equations 
(1) and (2) respectively : 


(4) S = Sv4 log 1 4+ 2.5V + 14.1V*) 
0.02 
and 
(5)S=S log (1 +0.671V + 1.6212 V=) 
0.02 : 


Hardness values for calcium carbonate 
and carbon black pigments of widely dif- 
fering particle size were obtained over a 
considerable loading range for each pig- 
ment. These values agreed surprisingly 
well with those calculated from the ap- 
propriate equation (4) or (5). Hardness 
at equivalent state of cure thus appears to 
depend primarily on the volume loading 
and particle shape of the pigment filler and 
to be unaffected by particle size, crystalline 
structure, chemical nature of the particle 
surface, or chemical composition of the 
pigment. L. H. Cohan and R. E. Smith, 
Witco Chemical Co., New York. 

Vulcanization at High Pressures. A 
technique was developed for vulcanizing 


cylinders of rubber !2-inch in diameter up 


to one inch high at pressures up to 100,000 
pounds per square inch, using a small lab- 
cratory press (eight-inch platens). The 
specially designed mold was made of alloy 
steel according to general principles from 
the high pressure work of Bridgeman. It 
was prestressed at 200,000 p.s.i. 

The temperature in the mold cavity was 
carefully calibrated with thermocouples to 
determine the equivalent length of cure of 
the test specimens. Cylinders of GR- 
tread stock were vulcanized for a range of 
cures at 1,000, 20,000, 50,000, and 100,000 
psa. and also in a regular type of mold 
for which the pressure was not determined. 

Although the volume compression at 
100,000 MSA is about 20% all ot this is re- 
covered when the pressure is released. 
This fact was ascertained by precise den- 
sity measurements of the test specimens. 

The electrical resistivity of the test 
pieces increased with higher vulcanizing 
pressures, from 5x10" ohm-cm. for samples 
vulcanized at 1,000 p.s.i. to 1099x10" ohm- 
em. for those vulcanized at 100,000. p.s.i. 
This point is taken to indicate the existence 
ot a better carbon black dispersion in the 
samples vulcanized at high pressures. The 
explanation for this statement may be the 
reduction of carbon black flocculation dur 
ing the cure by the high viscosity of the 
rubber induced by high pressure. This 
effect of pressure on viscosity is well 
known for organic liquids and is large. 

The dynamic modulus, internal friction, 
and resilience of the test specimens were 
determined with the Goodyear Vibrotester. 
The effects of high vulcanizing pressures 
on these properties is pronounced. It con- 
sists apparently in an increased rate of cure 
upon which is superimposed effects due to 
the variation in the type of carbon black 
dispersion. The result is, in general, the 
attainment of a more resilient GR-S tread 
stock at a reduced vulcanization time. C. S. 
Wilkinson, Jr.. and S. D. Gehman, Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. 
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Coagulant Deposition of Latices. I. 
Many preducts such as balloons, dolls, 
gloves, automotive parts, coated trays, 
baskets, and wire are dipped from latex. 
Several patents describe the basic proce- 
dures employed. Most processes rely upon 
the coagulation of latex as brought about 
by the action of destabilizing chemicals in 
solvent media. 

This work was —— to determine 
the effects of operating variables in this 
type of manufacture. The results are re- 
ported to stimulate interest and further 
work in this field. It was considered best 
to divide the work and report into at least 
two parts; the first deals only with de- 
position from natural latex as affected by. 
(a) time of immersion or “dwell’; (b) 
coagulant concentration; (c) latex pH; 
(d) latex solids; (e) latex viscosity. The 
second and later parts will include neo- 
prene latex and other coagulating agents. 

Experimental procedure is described in 
detail, and data obtained are interpreted 
graphically. A bibliography of pertinent 
literature and patents is included. H. B. 
Morris, and R. F. Hindever, Eagle Rubber 
Co., Ashland, O. 

High-Styrene Resins in Rubber Com- 
pounding. The use of high-styrene resins 
in the field of rubber compounding, partic- 
ularly with synthetic rubber has been ot 
recent origin. The high-styrene copolymer 
resins, Marbon S and Marbon S-1, were 
the first commercial products of this class 
manufactured in this country. Data are 
given on the properties of these resins and 
their uses in reinforcing the following 
5, nitrile rubbers (GR- 


elastomers: GR- 
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polychloroprene (GR-M), and natural 
rubber, particularly in non-black stocks. 
32 G. Susie and W. J. Wald, Marbon 
( orp. 

Stability of Accelerators as Affected 
by High Processing Temperatures. Re- 
ports from the rubber industry indicate an 
increasing’ trend toward high-speed Ban- 
bury mixing during which temperatures 
are generated in the range of 300° F. In 
view of the widespread practice of adding 
accelerators during the latter part of the 
Banbury mix, a study has been made to 
determine the effect of such high process 
ing temperatures on the activity of a re- 
presentative group of rubber acceler ‘tors 

lhese general conclusions are indicated 
by results from duplicate batches contain 
ing each acceleration. The batches were 
identical, and both mixed in a laboratory 1 
B Banbury operating at 350° F., but to one 
batch of each pair the accelerator was in- 
troduced in the Banbury two minutes be- 
tore the end of the mix, and to the other 
the accelerator was added on a relatively 
cool sheeting mill. : 

(1) All accelerators tested show some 

impairment in strength due to the high 
processing temperature. 

(2) pe saat thiazole derivatives, and 
activated thiazoles show but slight impair- 
ment and in general are considered satis 
factory for high-speed Banbury mixing 

(3) Thiurams and dithiocarbamates lose 
greatly in accelerating value, and their uss 
should be confined to relatively low-tem- 
perature processing. 

(4) Aldehyde amines show widely vary- 
ing degrees of impairment and thus cannot 
well be classified as a group with respect to 
suitability for high temperature processing 
I. L.. Holbrook and T. H.. Fitzgerald, 
Naugatuck Chemical. 

A Contribution to the Knowledge of 
Compounding Rubber with _Petroleum 
Products. I. Correlation of Chemical 
( haracteristics ot Higher Boiling Frac 





tions of Petroleum with Their Compound 
ing Proy erties Present practice in eval- 
uating viiaee compounding ingredients 

hich are petroleum fractions is to mea- 
sure and compare physical properties of 
rubber compounds containing them. This 
paper presents a more direct method of 


evaluation by chemical analysis of — the 
materials themselves. 

It has been tound that all petroleun 

ucts which originate on higher boil 





ing fractions of crude oil 1 be detined as 
consisting of five basic ‘Galas of compo 
nents that can be identified and quantita 
tively determined by chemical methods of 
analysis. Tl five groups of components 
have been isclated and tested in test com 
pounds of GR-S and ; 
ot these 

typical behavior in the test compornds, 
atfecting differently both the curing char- 


acteristics and the physical properties of 
I ° i 
} 








groups of components shows 


a rubber compound. These tests, as well as 
tests on a number of petroleum) products 
containing these basic groups of compo 
nents in various proportions, have revealed 
the possibility of predicting the perform 
ance of the petroleum products without re 
sorting to the present practice of mixing 
and testing a rubber compound. The test 
results, presented in tables and = graphs, 
show that the performance of a petroleum 
product in 1 


rubber depends on the type and 
proportion of the basic components in the 
compounding ingredient. 

The characterization of petroleum prod- 
ucts reported in this paper should prove 
especially useful for identification of rub- 
ber compounding ingredients of the groups 
known as plasticizers, extenders, and pro 
cess oils, which are offered on the market 
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under a multitude of trade names. Fritz 5. 
Rostler. 

II. A Method of Quantitative Analysis 
for Classification and Identification of 
Petroleum Products Used as Compound- 
ing Ingredients in Rubber. A quantitative 
method of analysis has been developed 
which defines high boiling fractions of 
petroleum as consisting of five groups 
ot components of characteristic reactivity. 
Phe preceding paper showed the correla- 
tion of the analytical data obtained with 
the behavior “of the petroleum products in 
rubber compounds. This paper details the 
nalytical methods employed to determine 
and identify the characteristic components 

The method of analysis is gravimetric 
ists in pri f step-wise pre- 
cipitation with sultu acid. Techniques, 
apparatus, and chemicals used in the analy- 





and cons 





sis are described. Investigations which led 
to adoption of the test conditions are re- 
ported. Examples of analyses are given, as 
are analytic 4 data collected on a great 
number of samples of typical compound- 
ing ingredients originating from petroleum. 
Compositions of petroleum products on the 
market are shown in tabular form. The 
Variation in compositions is considerable 





even for products sold under the same 
label. 
The method is simple and can easily 


be handled by laboratory technicians. It 
lends itself to routine analysis for raw 
material control. Although originally de- 
veloped for testing petroleum products for 
rubber, the method is generally applicable 
to all petroleum products and bitumens ot 

high boiling range. 
The paper suggests a means to identify 

r )] 


and describe petroleum products and other 
bitt men s by chemical characteristics rather 
than by trade names and functional terms. 
Fritz S. Rostler, Golden Bear Oil Co., 


é 


Sternberg, 
Wilmington, 


Oildale, Calif.. and Heinz W. 
Wilmington Chemical Corp., 
Del. 

A Study of the Effects of a Petroleum 
Type of Plasticizer on Various Furnace 
Blacks in Natural Rubber. The scarcity 
of natural gas and low vields of the 
have resulted in in- 








channel black process 


tensive developments on _ furnace-type 
blacks. This work has resulted in the re- 
inforcing types (RF) of furnace blacks. 


now offered as replacements for channel 
black. The higher pH of the furnace blacks 
has resulted in faster cures and greater 
scorching tendency in both GR-S and nat- 
ural rubber. This study has been under- 
taken to determine the effectiveness of a 
petroleum-type see with normal and 
high black loadings as a processing aid in 
furnace black-natural rubber compounds 

Data presented bring out the value of 
such a softener in controlling sulfur bloom 
in the uncured compounds as well as com- 
pounds on the undercured side. Increased 
amounts of softener have the usual effect 
on the original physical properties, such 
as reduction of modulus, tensile, hardness 
and tear, and increase in elongation. In 
various of the compounds tested the phy- 
sical properties on aging are greatly im- 
proved by the presence of the plasticizer. 
H. A. Winkelmann, Dryden, and R. E. 
Elliott, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), Chi- 
cago. 

Petroleum Softeners in Natural Rub- 
ber and GR-S-Natural Blends. The re- 
sults of a softener study show the applica- 
bility of two distinct types of petroleum 
products as rubber compounding ingredi- 
ents. Compounds containing smoked sheets, 
GR-S, and a blend of these polymers were 


® Present address: 


ville, Calif. 


Paraffine Cos., Inc., Emery- 
= 


investigated in a tire tread formulation. 
Data reveal that the petroleum plasticizers 
impart properties to the  vulcanizates 
which are comparable to those obtained 
with pine tar. 

Physical properties ot the two petroleum 
oils employed in this study are given. 
Both products, one of which is a blended 
asphaltic-type softener, and the other a 
light bodied aromatic plasticizer, are fluid 
at room temperature and exhibit good wet- 
ting and pigment dispersing properties. 

Laborators evaluations of tensile proper- 
ties, flex life and abrasion loss, and the re- 
sistance of these properties to oxygen bomb 
aging are reported. Williams plasticity and 
recovery data also appear. 

Comparable results for such properties 
strength, modulus, elongation, 
hardness, and permanent set are ob- 
tained for both pine tar and the petroleum 
plasticizers. Plasticity data indicate that 
while pine tar exerts a greater softening 
action on natural rubber than on GR-S 
stocks, both petroleum products — studied 
show equivalent softening action on these 
polymers. In those compounds containing 
GR-S, generally better abrasion resistance 
is noted when petroleum softeners are em- 
ployed; while slightly better abrasion re- 
sistance is observed in the pine tar-natural 
rubber combination. Pine tar imparts sig- 
nificantly better flex resistance to all the 
vulcanizates tested. P. D. Sharpe and E. 
P. Rittershausen, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
New York. 
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Chicago Technical Conference 


HE Chicago Rubber Group and the 

Chicago Section, Society of Plastics 
Engineers, are two of the technical so- 
cieties which will participate in the Chi- 
cago Technical Conference, to be held 
March 22 to 24 by the Chicago Technical 
Societies Council in connection with the 
annual Chicago Production Show. 

The Chicago Rubber Group will sponsor 
two panel sessions on iach 24 on the 
subject, “Engineering with Rubber,” under 
the chairmanship ot H. A. Winkelmann, 
Dryden Rubber Div., Shellmar Products 
Corp. At the first session B. F. Benson, 
Inland Rubber Co., will speak on “Tires 
ot the Future,” and Allyn I. Brandt, B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co., will discuss “Am- 
erican Oil-Resistant Rubbers.” At the sec- 
ond session, Calvin S. Yoran, Brown Rub- 
ber Co., will treat of “Engineering with 
Sponge Rubber,” and Fred J. Wehmer, 
Minnesota Mining & Mig. Corp., will deal 
with “Engineering with Adhesives.” 

The Chicago Section, S.P.E., will spon- 
sora Be: session on March 24 on “Plas- 
tics in Product Design,” under the chair- 
manship of A. H. Voss, Western Electric 
Co. At this session J. A. Boyajian, Prod- 
uct Mig. & Engineering Co., will discuss 
“Use of Plastics in Product Design as 
Used by the Engineer,” and the topic of 
L. Morrison Willard, Jr., Montgomery 
Ward Co., will be “Use of Plastics in 
Product Design as Used by the Con- 
sumer” 

In connection with the Production Show 
and Technical Conference, four members 
of the Chicago Rubber Group will appear 
as contestants on the Gordon Quiz Show 
over radio station WGN on April 11, at 
2:30 p.m. The “quiz kids” will be William 
N. Crumpler, of George S. Mepham Corp., 
Bruce W. Hubbard, of Ideal Roller & 
Mig. Co., Francis S. Frost, of Frost Rub- 
ber Works, and Dr. Winkelmann. 
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Carbon Blacks Discussed 


ARBON black was the subject of a 

meeting of the Chicago Rubber Group 
on February 6 at the eatin Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Speakers were J. W. Snyder, 
Binney & Smith Co., and H. \. Braendle 
Columbian Carbon Co. 

Mr. Snyder dealt with “The Funda- 
mental Properties of Carbon Blacks” and 
showed some three-dimensional electron 
microscope pictures of various carbon 
blacks. The speaker re viewed the tunda- 
mental properties ot carbon blacks, includ- 
ing surface area, pH, and reticulate chain 
structure. A thorough understanding of 
the relations involved gives the rubber 
compounder a_ better opportunity to make 
the best selection of black for each speci- 
fic application, Mr. Snyder said. 

Compounding Aspects of Furnace Car- 
bons” was the title of Mr. Braendle’s 
talk. The development of fully reintorcing 
furnace carbons and their extension into 
tire tread use has tor the first time chal- 
lenged the dominant position of channel 
black for the reinforcement of natural and 
synthetic rubbers, he stated. This state of 
affairs has brought with it a need of re- 
examining established theories and practices 
of rubber compounding. The speaker re- 
viewed some of the newer findings of the 
Columbian research laboratory and offered 
suggestions for the full utilization of the 
basic properties of furnace carbon blacks. 

The Group’s next meeting will be on 
March 26 at the Morrison Hotel. The 
speaker and his topic will be announced 
later. 


+ 





Kemp Discusses Vinyl Isomerism 


A R. KEMP, ot Bell Telephone 
e Laboratories, was one of the 


speakers at a symposium on “Jsomerism in 
Macromolecules” at the Institute of Poly- 
mer Research, Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N. Y.. January 24. 
Mr. Kemp spoke on “Isomerism in Vinyl- 
Diene Copolymers.” Other speakers at the 
symposium, under the chairmanship of 
M. L. Huggins, Eastman Kodak Co., were: 
C. S. Marvel, University of Illinois, on 
“Head to Head, Head to Tail Isomerism 
in Vinyl Polymers”; C. FE. Schildknecht, 
General Aniline Corp., on “Isomerism of 
Polyvinylalkyl Ethers”; and H. Mark, of 
Brooklyn Polytech, on “Branching in Poly- 
condensation and Polymerization Pro- 
ducts.” 





New GR-S Numbers 


NDER date of November 17, 1947, 

the Office of Rubber Reserve an- 
nounced that five experimental polymers 
have been changed to GR-S numbered pol- 
ymers. These polymers, notice on which 
was just received, are as follows: 


FORMER 
 & 
NuM- NEW 
BER DESIGNATION REMARKS 
X-250 GR-S-21 Stabilized and shortstopped 


with hydroquinone; con- 
tains no other antioxidant 
X-317. GR-S-45AC 40-50 Mooney SS” stabi- 
lized with EFI 
X-369 GR-S-Black-20 Contains 55 snd HMF 


blac 
X-382 GR-S-18 GR-S-10 stabilized with Sta- 


lite 

X-394 GR-S-2 Similar to GR-S-20AC, but 
with = salt-acid coagula- 
tion 
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Mann and Fraser Speak before Record Akron Group 


EPARATE technical and dinner ses- 
sions, as employed by the New York 
Rubber Group, were used for the first 
time by the Akron Rubber Group for its 
meeting on February 6 in the Mayflower 
Hotel. The popularity of the separate ses- 
sion type of meeting was demonstrated by 
ie largest attendance in the history of the 
Group, except for some of the summer out- 
ings. The recorded attendance at the din- 
ner was 467 members and guests; while 
attendance at the technical session was well 
over 500. Because of the enthusiasm dis- 
played, it is probable that a similar affair 
will be attempted by the Group next 
year. Arrangements for the meeting were 
handled by a committee composed of 
Robert H. Crossley, Caldwell Co., E. L. 
Stangor, E. I. du) Pont de Nemours & 


Co., Inc., and Ralph F. Wolf, Columbia 
Chemical Division, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. 


The technical session comprised two tech- 
nical papers and panel sessions answering 
questions from the audience. Carey Mann, 
manager, Cleveland engineering depart- 
ment, Westinghouse Electric Corp., spoke 
on “Radio-Frequency Application in the 
Rubber Industry.” and Donald F. Fraser, 
manager, rubber division, Monroe Auto 
Equipment Co., spoke on “Injection Mold- 
ing of Rubber Goods.” Written questions 
on radio-frequency appications, submitted 
in advance by the membership, were an- 
swered by a panel consisting of G. P. Bos- 
omworth, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; 
H. J. Shively. The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
and H. R. Neighbours, United States Rub- 
ber Co. The panel on injection molding 
comprised Herman Boxser, Acadia syn- 
thetic products division, Western Felt 
Works; Howard M. Dodge, General Tire 
& Rubber Co.; John McWhorter, Ohio 
Rubber Co.; and James L. Woodruff, 
Gates Rubber Co. 

Mr. Mann stated that acceptance of 
high-frequency methods by the rubber in- 
dustry in this country dates only from 1944. 
He stressed the necessity of close attention 
to the type of ingredients and the thorough- 
ness of their mixing in preparing rubber 
stocks for this type of cure. Mutual un- 
derstanding of the problems involved by 
the equipment manufacturer and the user 
is essential to satisfactory evaluation of 
this new production tool. When adaptable 
to continuous processes, high-frequency 
curing often shows substantial savings 
over conventional curing methods because 
it eliminates intermediate handling opera- 


tions. The speaker also discussed the com- 
plete equipment needed, the problem of 
handling energy radiations, and the prob- 


lem of molds. He emphasized that molds 
must have electrical and therma! proper- 
ties comparable to those of the material 
being molded, in addition to having suffi- 
cient mechanical strength to resist molding 
pressures. Finding satisfactory mold ma- 
terials is still one of the biggest problems 
confronting the industry, Mr. Mann stated, 
although wood and impregnated glass fiber 
have been successfully used in low-pressure 
forms for mold foamed latex. 

Mr. Fraser noted that the original equip- 
ment for injection molding rubber was 
developed by Chrysler Corp. and licensed 
in 1943 to Monroe Auto Equipment Co. 
for development and marketing. The ma- 
jor differences between this machine and 
an ordinary extruder are the use of a 
screw for churning and movement of the 
rubber stock, and the use of baffle gears 
which mesh with the screw and serve as 
mechanical pressure locks. Besides the 
machine the speaker also discussed in de- 


tail the design of molds, proper compound- 
ing of rubber stocks for use in this ma- 
chine, and related topics. The use of this 
equipment is another step toward the “mill- 
less mill room,” Mr. Fraser said, and he 
described the present layout at the Mon- 
roe plant where Banbury mixed compounds 
are pelletized and automatically conveyed 
to hoppers which feed directly into the 
extrusion machines. 

Following the social hour and dinner, an 
interesting demonstration of modern meth- 
ods of communication was given by en- 
gineers of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co., 
headed by G. F. Clark. The demonstration 
included the scrambling and unscrambling 
of speech, the transmission of speech by 
light waves through air and through solid 
plastic rods, the transmission of speech 
through ho‘low tubes instead of wires, and 
the use of throat and lip microphones. 

The spring meeting of the Akron Rub- 
ber Group will be held on April 16 at the 
Mayflower Hotel. Joseph C. Thompson, 
Jr., assistant general paint manager of 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., will speak on 
“Color Dynamics and Its Application to 
Industry,” and Philip H. Wiegand, of the 
Pittsburgh Plate technical department, will 
discuss “Industrial Finishes and Finish- 
ing.” The Group will hold its annual out- 
ing June 18 at Sandy Beach Park. 





Tlargi Hears Milward 


HE Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc., 

met February 3 at the Mayfair Hotel, 
Los Angeles, Ca‘if., with 210 members and 
guests attending. At the afternoon techni- 
cal session under the chairmanship of 
George W. Miller, W. J. Voit Rubber 
Corp., John Milward, of William R. 
Thropp & Sons, spoke on “The Develop- 
ment of Safety Features for In-Running 
Rolls as Applied to Mills and Calenders 
for Rubber and Plastics.” This talk was 
identical with that given by Mr. Milward 
before the January 29 meeting of the 
Northern California Rubber Group, re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue. 

Will Rogers, Jr., was dinner speaker 
at the meeting and discussed “American 
Leadership in Europe.” Mr. Rogers re- 
ported on his five-month tour cf Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, France, Eng- 
land, Germany, and Spain. The speaker 
gave his impressions of conditions in each 
of these countries and showed how. ur- 
gently American le< adership was needed in 
the reconstruction of wartorn Europe. 

At the business William E. 
Shaweger, California Rubber Products, Inc., 
reported. for the current events committee, 
and R. E. Bitter, B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co., reported for the yearbook committee 
in the absence of Chairman Leonard Bol- 
ler, Technical Coatings, Inc. The 1948 
Tlargi Yearbooks were distributed at the 
meeting and the beok was acclaimed as 
one of the finest published by the Group 
to date. A report was also given by 
Murray Nixon, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., chairman of the auditing committee. 

drawing for five door prizes donated by 
the Group was made with the following 
winners: electric clock, Wendell Higbee, 
Southwestern Rubber Co.; bridge set, John 
Hoenger, A. Schrader’s Sons Mfg. Co.; 
cold cigarette case, Bill Biteman, 
year; pressure cooker, P. D. Radford, 
West American Rubber Co.; and wallet, 
H. Sear, Plastic & Rubber Products Co. 


sess ‘on, 


Good- 
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McColm on Natural Latices 


HE Ontario Rubber Section, C. I. C., 

met on January 20 at the Hart House, 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. Approximately 56 members and 
guests attended the meeting and heard E. 
M. McColm, technical director, plantations 
division, United States Rubber Co., speak 
on “Present Techniques and Future Pos- 
sibilities in the Preparation of Natural 
Rubber Latices.” 

Most of the experimental work done in 
the past on the analysis of natural latex, 
and on the effects of variation in its con- 
stitution on its properties, has been con- 
cerned with the non-rubber constituents 
and their effect on latex and film proper- 
ties, Dr. McColm said. No one has at- 
tempted to measure any variations in the 
fundamental properties of the hydrocarbon 
itself, and it is therefore not known 
whether or not all trees always produce 
exactly the same molecular size and con- 
figuration of rubber. 

Natural latex, as it comes from the tree, 
contains natural rubber globules and is 
stabilized by a protein which resembles 
casein. Its lipin globules probably also 
contain carotene, and its aqueous phase 
contains certain salts, an antioxidant, 
l-methyl inesite, a water-solubie mercap- 
tobenzoth‘azole activator which is not pro- 
teinaceous, other minor substances includ- 
ing certain enzymes, and millions of bac- 
teria which can multiply in a few hours to 
cause coagulation by acid formation. To 
remove the bacteria, a preservative is 
added to the latex at the earliest possible 
moment. Many preservatives have been 
studied, but the only ones which have been 
used in appreciable commercial quantities 
are the volatile gases, ammonia, and 
formaldehyde. In addition, ammonia also 
stabilizes the latex by raising its pH, 
deactivates the peroxidase which causes 
darkening of the latex surface on exposure 
to air, and also deactivates the “coagulase” 
present in latex. Concentration is the next 
step in latex treatment, and the speaker 
reviewed in detail the methods for making 
creamed and centrifuged latex. 

If natural latex is to compete with 
synthetic latex 10 years from now, work 
must be done on the crude rubber hydro- 
carbon, Dr. McColm declared. 

‘The synthetic people regularly supply 
dry rubbers and latex of stated Mooney 
viscosity. We shall have to learn how.’ 

The quality and the quantity of work 
being done on synthetic rubber and latex 
are such that a considerable additional 
amount of fundamental work must be done 
on natural latex. The speaker indicated 
some lines along which postwar research 
on the rubber hydrocarbon should be taken. 
He mentioned unpublished work carried 
out in the U. S. Rubber laboratories be- 
fore the war where it was observed that 
if latex is treated with 2 potassium hy- 
droxide and autoclaved for an hour at 
10 pounds’ steam pressure, the Mooney 
viscosity of the rubber, after five minutes’ 
milling, is lowered about 12 points even 
though precautions are taken to prevent 
oxidation except during milling, and_ all 
non-adsorbed non-rubbers are removed. 

On dry rubber the small amount of de- 
velopment done to date has been pointed 
toward lowering costs and improving ap- 
pearance, Dr. McColm stated. Much could 
be done in improving the intrinsic proper- 
ties, eliminating variability, and applying 
nodern methods of washing, drying, and 
compounding. In the case of latex the ul- 
timate aim of postwar research is to pro- 
duce economically an emulsion of natural 
rubber of desired particle size, stabtlized 
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by a known amount of a known emulsi- 
fier, and containing known amounts of a 
known stabilizer and antioxidant. Some 
private research is being conducted and 
more is planned, but the industry as a 
whole can be saved more surely if ade- 
quate public research is also carried on, 
the speaker sa‘d in concluding his remarks. 





New Officers Installed 


A TOTAL of 135 members and guests 
of the Southern Ohio Rubber Group 
attended a dinner-meeting February 20 at 
the Engineer's Club) of Dayton. Guest 
speaker was Col. H. A. Toulmin, Jr., of 
Foulmin & Toulmin, patent counsels, who 
discussed “Making Profits from Patents.” 
Colonel Toulmin reviewed the history of 
patent protection and gave the assemblage 
an excellent presentation of present-day 
patent procedure. Besides this talk a 
sound-color motion picture, “The Story of 
Neoprene.” was shown through the cour- 
tesy of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc 

First item on the agenda at the business 
session of the meeting was installation of 
the Group's newly elected officers, as an 
nounced in our February issue, page 628 
This was tollowed by the appointment of 
a committee to investigate sponsorship of 
the group by the Division of Rubber 
Chemistry, A. C. S., and by the announce- 
nent of meeting dates for the balance of 

year. The Group will hold a spring 
muting and golf tournament on May 22, a 
technical meeting on September 17 at the 
Engineer's Club of Dayton, and a Christ- 
mas party on December 11 at the Miami 


Valley Golf Club. 








Tours Vanderbilt Laboratory 


HE winter meeting of the Connecticut 

Rubber Group on February 13 took 
he form of a tour and inspection of the 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co. laboratories at 
East Norwalk, Conn. Because of incle- 
ment weather and hazardous road condi- 

ns, only 50 members made the trip and 
viewed the different departments of the 
laboratory 








Each department was staffed by person- 
who answered all questions and made 
y demonstrations that were necessary. 
The inspection tour was individual in na- 
ture and allowed the members to concen- 
departments ot special 
interest to themselves. The following were 
the laboratory departments visited and 
heir features: ceramics department—kiln 
room, grinding room, exhibit of ores and 
minerals ; latex department—grinding, mix- 
ring of dispers*’ons, and prepa- 
ing of films; rubber depart- 
anbury room, mill and compound 
press room, proofing department, 
electrical laboratory, and preparation and 
paper department 
paper laboratory, paper testing, and paper 
starch cooking equipment; paint depart- 
ment—paint and varnish making equip- 
ment and paint testing ; foods department 
foods laboratory and semi-automatic fcods 
ant; and specialties department 





trate on. those 






rooms, 


. ] 
ot samples; 


} 


ceneral 
ng of soap, cosmetics, and insecticides, 
small-scale pilot plant. The inspection 
tour was made possible by Gus T. Maasen, 


Vanderbilt. 





Discuss Mill Safety Appliances 


HE Northern California Rubber Group 

held a dnner-meeting January 29 in 
the Claremont Hotel, Berkeley, Calif. The 
50 members and guests who attended heard 
John Milward, sales manager of William 
R. Thropp & Sons, speak on “The Devel- 
opment of Safety Features for In-Running 
Rolls as Applied to Mills and Calenders 
for Rubber and Plastics.” 

Two main problems are involved, said 
Mr. Milward. Qne applies to preventing 
the operator from being caught in the 
hite of the rolls, and the second is to pro- 
vide for emergency stopping of the rol’s 
if an operator is caught in them. One of 
the few things specified in codes which 
has proved beneficial is the 46-inch mini 
mum height from the floor to the top of 
the rolls. These codes also specify stop- 
ping distances in inches of roll travel. 
\ 22-inch roll at 24 r.p.m. travels 27.5 
inches per second. Since the National La- 
bor Code specifies that such a mill must 
be stopped in 15 inches, there is therefore 
less than one second of time to stop the 
mil. Every refinement in safety equip- 
ment must be reviewed in terms of frac- 
tions of a second in order properly to 
evaluate its worth, the speaker emphasized. 

The new-type Thropp mechanical brake 
seems to be the only presently known solu- 
tion to shortest stopping distances. An an- 
alysis of the old-type external contracting 
drum brake, loaded by a weighted lever 
arm, showed that almost two-thirds of the 
time allowed to stop the mill was used up 
n app ying the load to the brake. Devel- 
opment has now brought forth the internal 
~panding type of brake, with a_ spring 
loading device, which will stop a mill or 
calender in from one-third to one-half the 
time permitted by the National [Labor 
Cede. For example, it is now possible to 
stop the aforementioned 22-inch mill in 
four inches, rather than 15 inches. In addi- 
tion, the shock loading caused by sudden 
stopping of the mil’ is only half as great 
with the new than with the older brake. 

\t the business session Group Chairman 
Ross E. Morris, of the Mare Island Navy 
Yard, announced the appointment of the 
following committee chairmen: prizes, Her- 
man J. Jordan, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc.; current events, John Kirby, 
I.. H. Butcher Co.; publicity, George Far- 
well, Goodyear Rubber Co.; membership. 
Joseph Hollister. also of Mare Island 
Navy Yard; summer outing, Bill Elwell, 
Calitorna Research Corp.; and Christmas 
party. W. D. Good, American Rubber 
Mfg. Co. J. C. Richards, Jr.. B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co., spoke briefly urging 
every member of the rubber industry in 
the San Francisco Bay area to join the 
Division of Rubber Chemistry, American 
Chemical Society. D. C. Maddy, Harwick 
Standard Chemical Co., invited members 
of the Group to attend the regional meet- 
ing of the Rubber Division in Los Angeles 
in July and to present papers there. 





Chicago TAPPI Meeting 


HE Chicago Professional Paper Group, 

which is the Chicago Section of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp & Paper 
Industry, will hold a meeting on March 23 
in the Chicago Bar Association Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. The meeting has been scheduled 
as a special demonstration meeting — to 
which visitors to the Chicago Production 
Show are invited. The program commit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of Earl Lenz, 
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has arranged a program on the gencral 
subject of “Developments in Coatings, Im- 
pregnants, and Saturants for Papers.” 

J. H. Carter, Nashua Gummed & Coated 
Paper Co., will discuss Heat-Seal thermo- 
plastic papers and exhibit a small demon- 
stration machine and samples of heat- 
treated papers. KE. G. Partridge, American 
Anode, Inc., will speak on “Latex Com- 
pounds for the Paper Industry,” assisted 
by R. T. Henson, also of American Anode. 
Mr. Partridge’s talk will cover latex types, 
handling and compounding of materials, 
methods of application to paper, impregna- 
tion, saturation, coating, properties desir- 
able and results obtainable, and specific 
commercial applications and problems. 





“Thiokol” PR-1 


‘ie quantity production of an im- 
proved oil resistant synthetic rubber, 
“Thiokol” PR-1, was recently announced 
by Thiokol Corp., Trenton, N. J. The 
new rubber is said to possess excellent re- 
sistance to solvents, greases, oils, and mo- 
tor fuels and to have good resistance to 
compression set. It is also. said to be 
ideally suited for the manutacture of 
molded goods in applications requiring re- 
sistance to solvents. 

Since plasticizers are not required to 
impart low temperature resistance, cured 
“Thiokol” PR-1 stocks show zero to very 
low shrinkage in the low-swell gasoline 
and motor oils and = are only © slightly 
swelled by aromatic fuels. Such stocks 
show good dimensional stability whether 
used in aromatic fuels, alkylated fuels, or 
alternately in both. PR-1 stocks are flexi- 
ble to at least —45° F. and can be used 
satisfactorily at temperatures up to 212° F. 
and above if resistance to compression sect 
is not a primary factor. The rubber shows 
good resistance to cold fow at tempera- 
tures up to 150° F., but above this tem- 
perature shows some plastic deformation 
when held under sustained load. In addi- 
tion PR-1 compounds display good aging 
characteristics and good resistance — to 
sunlight and ozone. The company has is- 
sued a six-page bulletin covering the gen- 
eral properties, solvent resistance, com- 
pounding, typical compounds, mixing, and 
curing of “Thiokol” PR-1. 





SAE Detroit Meeting 


HE first postwar national passenger 

car and production meeting of the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers wiil be 
held March 3 to 5 at the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. According to John 
A. C. Warner, secretary and general man- 
ager of the Society, 16 technical papers 
will be presented by outstanding automo- 
tive engineers. The opening session will 
be on brakes, and W. R. Rodgers and 
J. V. Hendrick, of Chrysler Corp., will 
report on production methods for bonding 
brake lining to shoes with a synthetic resin 
and synthetic rubber compound, a develop- 
ment said to increase lining life and elim- 
inate the use of rivets. In addition T. P. 
Chase, of research laboratories division, 
General Motors Corp., wil present a pa- 
per on automobile brake performance limi- 
tations and future prospects. Mr. Chase 
is chairman of the SAE brake committee, 
now busy on a coordinated research on 
improving the effectivness of brakes. 
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RUBBER WORLD 
NEWS of the MONTH 


Highlights— 


Of the several bills that have now been 
introduced in Congress on rubber policy, 
the bill of Senator Bricker of Ohio seems 
to be the only one to have the approval 
of a majority of the rubber industry. Cut- 
backs in the production of tires and sales 
and heels because of reduced demand 
have occurred, but other branches of the 
industry continue at a record-breaking 
rate. Output for the entire industry in- 
cluding the tire and sole and _ heel 
branches is expected to be higher in 1948 


than during any prewar year, in spite of 
present or any future temporary slacken- 
ing of demand. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission issued a “cease and desist” order 
to The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, the Rubber Heel & Sole Manufac- 
turers Association, and their manufac- 
turer-members, with respect to pricing 
sole and heel products. The URWA has 
asked the rubber industry for a 30¢-an- 
hour wage increase, part of which is to 
be set aside for retirement and health 
and hospitalization programs. Negotia- 
tions on this matter are not expected to 
begin for at least 60 days. 





Additional Rubber Legislation Presented: 
Industry Production Lower in Tire and Sole 


and Heel Branches 


During the last few weeks activity in 
the field of legislation on rubber took the 
following course. On January 29, Rep. 
Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas introduced 
a bill on rubber policy, which, after dis- 
cussion by the House Armed Services 
Subcommittee, was incorporated as a part 
of a second bill submitted by Rep. Paul 
Shafer of Michigan. Agreement of the full 
House Armed Services Committee was re- 
ported on February 18, and early passage 
of this bill by the House is considered 
likely. Industry spokesmen criticized this 
Shafer Bill strongly. Senator John W. 
Bricker of Ohio presented his bill to the 
Senate on February 20, and the Senate 
Banking and Currency Subcommittee head- 
ed by Senator Bricker started hearings on 
rubber legislation on February 24. Indus- 
try comment on the Bricker Bill was fav- 
orable. 

The production rate in the tire and sole 
and heel branches of the industry has 
fallen off somewhat during the past month 
because of a slackening of demand for 
these products. Other branches of the rub- 
ber industry do not show any indication 
of a similar trend toward lower production 
rates. In fact, tire and sole and heel manu- 
facturers expect the 1948 output to be 
greater than any prewar year regardless 
of this or any future temporary lull. 

Low temperature GR-S became an in- 
creasingly important factor in the news as 
statements on the value of this new-type 
synthetic rubber trom the Phillips Petro- 
leum Co., the Copolymer Corp., and the 
United States Rubber Co., appeared in the 
public press. 


Rubber Legislation 

Since the introduction of the first Sha- 
fer Bill on rubber policy (H. R. 5007) in 
the House of Representatives on January 
19, a second bill was offered by Represen- 
tative Johnson (H. J. R. 313) on January 
29; the Shafer House Armed Services 
Subcommittee met in executive session on 
February 2, and, finally, a second Shafer 
Bill (R. H. 5314) containing new amend- 
ments to the first bill was favorably re- 
ported by the Subcommittee. Unanimous 
approval of the second Shafer Bill by the 
full House Armed Services Committee was 


reported on February 18, and passage of 
the bill before the end of the month was 
predicted. 

The bill of Representative Johnson had 
as its major purpose the prohibition of 
the disposal of any of the government- 
owned synthetic rubber plants until at 
least March 31, 1950. The feature was 
written into the second Shafer Bill as an 
amendment, permitting consideration of 
sale or lease proposals for government 
rubber facilities only when “requirements 
of national security and common defense 
will be facilitated and advanced by such 
proposed disposition.” Mr. Shafer's orig- 
inal bill required the National Security 
Resources Board to find only that “ade- 
quate safeguards for national security and 
consumers of American-made rubber” were 
evident and “such disposition is consonant 
with the requirements of national security 
and common defense.” The amendment re- 
quires that an “affirmative finding’ by a 
majority of the National Security Re- 
sources Board be submitted for Congres- 
sional approval betore a plant can be sold 
or leased. 

The second Shafer Bill carries a section 
on patent pooling which authorizes the 
President to negotiate modifications of the 
wartime patent pooling and use of tech- 
nical information agreements so as to per- 
mit private companies to secure patents 
for their own benefit on future synthetic 
rubber inventions. New patents must be 
available to the government on a_ license 
basis at a reasonable cost. 

Another new section of the latest Shafer 
Bill states, “The President shall report to 
the Congress within five years from the 
effective date his recommendations for re- 
Visions of this Act, particularly as to any 
changes in the mandatory annual tonnage 
consumption, and the rated production 
capacity of rubber-producing — facilities 
which must be maintained in the United 
States.” 

The bill continues to call for the com- 
pulsory annual consumption of 200,000 tons 
of general-purpose chemical rubber and 
25,00 tons ot special-purpose chemical 
rubber, of which 15,000 tons are to be a 
type “suitable for use in pneumatic inner 
tubes.” Standby and production facilities 
to be maintained total 600,000 of general- 
purpose chemical rubber and 75,00 of 
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special-purpose chemical rubber, of which 
45,000 tons of the latter shall be of the 
inner tube type. 


Industry Comment 


John L. Collyer, president of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., in a statement last month 
criticized the Shafer Bill because it ‘“‘ap- 
plies permanent socialized control to what 
should be a free, competitive industry.” 
The permanency of government contro's 
is permitted by the failure of the pro- 
posed legislation to state a termination 
date for its provisions, he declared. The 
bill contains some constructive provisions, 
Mr. Collyer said, but since it specifies no 
termination date, “it is, in effect, perma- 
nent legislation and it contains certain pro- 
visions for government regulation that | 
believe Americans would not endorse on 
any long-term or permanent basis.” 

\ national rubber program should pro- 
vide interim government participation in 
the American rubber field only to the ex- 
tent essential to military security in rub- 
ber, he said. Legislation to be terminated 
in two years would be sufficient to insure 
such security, he added. 

Herbert E. Smith, president of U. S. 
Rubber, also criticized the Shafer Bill dur- 
ing February. In a letter to Representa- 
tive Shafer, Mr. Smith charged that the 
government is attempting to force syn- 
thetic rubber down the throat of the 
American consumer by perpetuating con- 
trol over the rubber industry. 

“It is recognized this bill is offered in 
the name of national security,” Mr. Smith 
wrote. “The position of our company has 
been, now is. and always will be to put 
national security first. But national securi- 
ty changes as the quality of synthetic rub- 
ber changes and as the international scene 
changes. Compulsory use of synthetic rub- 
ber should have a definite terminaticn 
date—and reasonably soon. The bill places 
an Act on the statute books without ter- 
mination date. 

“The bill is written to perpetuate gov- 
ernment control over the rubber industry, 
our company, and the American consumer. 
It perpetually controls and regulates rub- 
ber production and manufacture. It ob- 
structs progressive improvement in quality 
and reduction in cost under our American 
system of free, competitive enterprise. 

“It threatens the freedom of private an 1 
corporate citizens alike. For the first time 
in our country’s history, the American con- 
sumer faces a situation where a given prod- 
duct is forced down his throat. 

“And it may be forced down at a high 
price, for the bill fails to provide a pricing 
policy. Both the industry and the consum- 
ing public are wholly in the hands of the 
government. Under this bill, there is no 
way of knowing what the American citi- 
zen would have to pay for tires, rubber 
footwear, foundation garments, hot water 
bottles, golf balls, and hundreds of other 
products which are an important part of 
his every-day life.” 

Mr. Smith also charged that the pro- 
posed legislation grants sweeping powers. 

“It authorizes the President to exercist 
allocation, specification and inventory con- 
trols of natural rubber and synthetic rub- 
ber and products containing natural rub- 
ber and synthetic rubber, notwithstanding 
any change in the supply or estimated sup- 
plies.” he continued. 

‘Thus the industry is complete'y con 
trolled by the government. Any manufac- 
turer can be told how much natural rubber 
he can have in his inventory and precise- 
lv how much he can use in any spec‘fied 
product he makes ”’ 
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Lockwood Report Comments 
Lockwood's Rubber Report tor Febru- 
15 was also critical of the Shater Bill 


like the bill’s inroads on 
of international trade. We do 
1c implied acknowledgment that. 
in rubber, in peacetime, free enterprise 
cannot be trusted. We do not like the ex- 
traordinary powers granted to the Presi- 
dent, which, in the name of nation- 
al security, almost any given production 
of synthetic rubber would be possible by 
administrative action,” it was stated. 
; far and away the most dominant 
} k of a termination date. 
he theory that once the bill becomes 
law, when conditions change, the law can 
be changed, is fine. But try and change 
it.’ it was added. 
further 
were 


under 


stated that if a two-year 
time limit included, the rest of the 
provisions of the bill could be tolerated. 

Passage tf a compromise bill before 
April 1 after a conference between the 
House and Senate committees was pre- 
ji i. 4 stalemate developed on 
date and other 


It was 


termination issues. 


Bricker Bill and Senate Hearings 
Senator Bricker intro- 
Senate (S. 2187) called 
the “Rubber Act of 1948. This bill stated 
| Plage security interests of the United 
1 will best be served by the 
pment within the United States of 
synthetic rubber indus- 
be served by private research and 
1 order to accomplish se- 
a sound industry it is es 
| government. ownership of 
li all government pro- 
rubber, all regulations 
f synthetic rub- 
should be ended 
at the earliest practical 

national security” 
has a termination date 
President is author- 
allocation, specification, 
controls of synthetic rubber 
containing natural rubber 
hetic rubber in transportation 
the percentage of synthetic rub- 
used is not fixed. Maintenance 
capacity of 600,000 long 
synthetic 


On February 20, 
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general-purpose 
000 long tons 
rubber, of wh 


rubber 


of special-purpose 
ich 45,000 long tons 


shall be of the type suitable for use in 
inner tubes, 1s required. 
Research and development by the gov- 
ernment is provided for, and the President 
is “authorized and directed” to take such 
action as may be appropriate with respect 
to patent pooling, patent licensing, and ex- 
change of information agreements and to 
effectuate immediate cessation of further 
accumulation of technical information or 
ights to patents under the agreement dated 
Jecember 19, 1941, as supplemented June 
1942, between the government and 


Disposal of synthetic rubber plants to 
private industry is recommended if a study 
ot this problem to be reported to the 
President and Congress by April ; 1949, 
is favorable. Standby plants may be dis- 
posed of at once if the purchaser agrees 
not to use the rubber produced to satisfy 
the demands of mandatory consumption. 

The bill further states that “the price at 
which synthetic rubber and component ma- 
terials are sold . shall be determined on 
a basis which will return the entire cost 
of manufacture and distribution without 
loss to the United States. The department, 
agency, authorized to make such sales 
shall make a semi-annual report of opera- 
tion of government-owned facilities to the 
President and Congress, disclosing the ac- 
counting methods used to establish its sell- 
ing price for the type of synthetic rubber. 
This provision results from the contro- 
versy over pricing procedure between the 
industry and Office of Rubber Reserve. 

Industry comment on the Bricker Bill 
was generally favorable during the hear- 
ings before the Bricker Senate Banking 
and Currency Subcommittee, held Febru- 
ary 24 through 26. The first day’s wit- 
nesses included Harvey S. Firestone, an... 
chairman of the board, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co.; J. P. Seiberling, president, 
Seiberling Rubber Co.; and J. W. Keener, 
Goodrich vice president. 

The industry's position on the House 
and the Senate measures was also given 
by A. L. Viles, RMA president, who said 
the industry committee of the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board “unanimously in- 
dorsed” the Senate bill, S-2187, with the 
following changes: 

1. Require the Administration to report 
a disposal program for government-owned 
nthe im rubber facilities by January 1, 
1949, nine months after the effective date 
of the act and four months earlier than 
the bill now provides. 

2. Terminate the government’s role in 
synthetic rubber on June 30, 1949. George 
M. Tisdale, vice president of U. S. Rubber, 
said that the government stockpile of nat- 
ural rubber should be accumulated or avail- 
able by that date. 

3. Restrict government authority to im- 
specification controls to tires, camel- 

and flay oon 
4+. Make certain that any of the 600,000 
tons of GR-S capacity held by the gov- 
ernment until June 1949, is used for syn- 
thetic rubber if leased to private interests 
before that date. 

Mr. Firestone said the Senate bill with 
the RAIA amendments “meets in a prac- 
tical manner the problems with which we 
are confronted.” The bill seeks to stop 
further patent pooling and exchange of 
information ag Bee which “makes the 
furthering of the rubber industry impos- 
sible.” 

William O'Neill, president, General Tire 
& Rubber Co.., rd er “It's absurd to 
think of the government | spending money 
on the rubber industry now... 2187 is 
\merican This is the first time I have 
ever found the rubber industry together, 
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t 
back, 
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unanimously for the Senate bill, unani- 
mously opposed to the House bill.” 

In commenting on the Senate bill, Mr. 
Seiberling stated, “The effect of the lease 
provisions and the clauses to protect small 
manuiacturers is a most important step 
in the right direction. The effect is to 
give private industry, in a way harmless 
either to national security or to the prin- 
ciples of fair business practice, an opportu- 
nity to develop a ‘free, competitive syn- 
thetic rubber industry’ that will bridge the 
present gap between government-owned and 
privately-owned facilities.” 

William Welch, president, Midwest Rub- 
ber Reclaiming Co., speaking for the re- 
claimed rubber industry, indicated his com- 
plete approval of the Senate bill as recog- 
nizing the evil of regimentation and_ his 
disagreement with the House bill as recog- 
nizing every type of regimentation. 

Everett Morss, president, Simplex Wire 
& Cable Co., also said he heartily en- 
dorsed the Senate bill: “It represents a 
chance to make a beginning to develop a 
better polymer than GR-S.” 

Robert S. Wilson, executive vice presi- 
dent with Goodyear, stated, “The Senate 
bill with the industry committee's modi- 
fications protects national security, free 
enterprise and the cc sumer and we, there- 
fore, support the bill.” 

The House Armed Services Committee 
on February 25 further modified its bill 
to make it more acceptable to the rubber 
industry. Representative Shafer said the 
termination date of June 30, 1950, would 
be included in the House bill. It was re- 
ported that the Administration still favors 
the House bill instead of the Senate bill 
and that an administrative committee is 
expected to present its views on the Sen- 
ate bill in a few days. 


Industry Output Down 


High-level production in the rubber in- 
dustry is showing signs of reduction. The 
trend is not general, and some branches of 
the industry have eased off more than 
others. Manufacturers of soles and heels 
shifted to a five-day week in January. As 
an indication of the cause for this smaller 
demand, it has been estimated that shoe 
manuiacturers will produce 50,000,000 less 
pairs of shoes in 1948 than they did in 
1947. Sole and heel replacement business 
is expected to remain about the same. 

Sharp cutbacks of tire production oc- 
curred during February, particularly in the 
second week. The current cutbacks are 
sharper than expected, but are greatly 
overdue, according to industry experts. 
Many tire plants in Akron, where the six- 
day week and the six-hour day are pre- 
valent, are working only five days a week, 
and layoffs have been reported at the var- 
ious plants, but the number involved has 
been small. Slackening of tire demand 1s 
attributed to several factors: the seasonal 
slump in January and February material- 
ized later than usual, bad weather forced a 
reduction *in automobile production, and 
many tire dealers built up large inventor- 
ies late in the fall in anticipation of price 
increases. Demand may increase in April, 
with improving original equipment and re- 
placement business. In any event, tire 
manufacturers expect that tire production 
in 1948 will be higher than in any prewar 
year. The new low-pressure and_ tubeless 
tires should act as a stimulus to both origi- 
nal and replacement tire demand. 

According to the regular monthly re- 
port of The Rubber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, production of automobile tires for 
1947, which totaled 95,548,391 units, top- 
ped by 13,250,210 units the production fig- 
ures for 1946, which was in itself a record 
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THE PROCESS: Protected from injurious oxidation through 
precise control of atmosphere at all times. 


THE PRODUCT: Chemically clean surface. Free from acidity, 


THE RESULT: Superior aging and flexing. Economy in 


Accelerator. 
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year, Shipments during 1947 reached 91,- 
194,274 casings, an increase of almost 11% 
over the previous year. Full details of the 
production and shipments of passenger, 
truck, and bus tires and tubes are given 
on page 814. 

The mechanical goods division of the 
industry has no indication of a slackening 
of the demand for its products. The back- 
log of orders for all kinds of belting is 
still large, and although the demand for 
some types of hose is a little less, mechani- 
cal goods manufacturers expect to equal 
their 1947 production rate throughout 1948. 
About 30 million pounds of latex foam rub- 
ber were produced in 1947, and this year 
the output is expected to total 50 million 
pounds. With lower latex and manufactur- 
ing costs, a yearly production of 100 mil- 
lion pounds of latex foam is estimated for 
the future. 

Manufacturers of rubber footwear have 
enjoyed a high demand for their pro- 
ducts during the course of the winter 
months. Now that the end of a rather bad 
winter is in sight, this demand will drop, 
but as the market for rubbers and over- 
shoes declines, the market for canvas foot- 
wear builds up, and footwear manufactur- 
ers expect to maintain a fairly high level 
of production of all items throughout the 
year. 

No significant reduction in demand is re- 
ported from the coated fabrics branch ot 
the industry. Manufacturers of these pro- 
ducts would like to see lower fabric prices 
and better availability of synthetic rubber, 
but, in general, they have been able to 
produce at a rate about equal to the high- 
level consumer demand. 

All manutacturers of rubber goods are 
affected by the amendment to Rubber Or- 
der R-1 instituting allocation control over 
GR-S again because of the tight supply 
problem. Because industry firm orders 
amount to 40,000 tons a month, and pro- 
duction of GR-S is only 30,000 tons a 
month, the United States Department ot 
Commerce resumed allocation of GR-S as 
of February 14. These allocations will be 
based on specification and technical  re- 
quirements rather than on the purely 
mathematical considerations which have 
ruled in the past. Consumption during the 
first quarter of 1948 will be limited to 73,- 
000 tons for transportation items and 20,- 
(00 tons for voluntary requirements. 

The report of the Office of Materials 
Distribution, Department of Commerce, on 
consumption, distribution, and stocks of 
rubber showed consumption of rubber ac- 
cording to type for December and for the 
year 1947 (preliminary figures) as: natur- 
al, 56,321 long tons (including 1,816 tons’ 
dry weight of latex) and 562,698 tons (in- 
cluding 13,859 tons’ dry weight of latex): 
GR-S, 34,626 and 448,565 tons; neoprene 
2,680 and 37,650 tons; Butyl, 5,404 and 
68,829 tons; and nitrile types, 420 and 
4,522 tons, respectively. 

New supply and production tor the same 
periods were: natural, 68,391 tons (in- 
cluding 2,279 tons’ dry weight of latex) 
and 685,331 tons (including 17,675 tons dry 
weight of latex) ; GR-S, 29,553 and 407,- 
769 tons; neoprene, 2,907 and 31,495 tons; 
Butyl, 5.622 and 62,824 tons; and _ nitrile 
types, 507 and 6,618 tons. 

Stocks on hand at the end of 1947 were: 
natural, 129,255 tons (including 4,937 tons’ 
dry weight of latex), GR-S, 38,110 tons; 
neoprene, 5,215 tons; Butyl, 13,216 tons; 
and _ nitrile types, 3,380 tons. 
Low-Temperature Rubber 

Information on a new type of GR-S rub- 
ber with properties better than any GR-S 
produced to date and equal or superior to 


natural rubber, has become generally avail- 
able during the last two months. The con- 
tribution of the Phillips Petroleum Co. to 
the development of this new rubber was 
described briefly in our January issue, page 
508, and a detailed technical article on 
Philprene A and B appears on page 739, 
this issue. 

At the symposium of the Chemical En- 
gineer’s Club of Washington, D. C., held 
in that city on January 13 and reported on 
page 626 our February issue, John P. 
Coe, of U. S. Rubber, provided further in- 
formation on the development and_ plans 
for the production of GR-S polymerized 
at low temperatures at the government 
plant operated by that company at Borger, 
Tex. 

The New York Times on February 
and The New York Journal of Commerce 
on February 13 carried stories on the ac- 
tivities of the Copolymer Corp., with low- 
temperature GR-S rubber. This organiza- 
tion, which consists of a group of rubber 
companies combined to operate a govern- 
ment synthetic rubber plant at Baton 
Rouge, La., includes the following com- 
panies: Dayton Rubber Co., Gates Rubber 
Co., Armstrong Rubber Co., Inland Rub- 
ber Co., Lake Shore Tire & Rubber Co., 
Lee Tire & Rubber Corp., and Mansfield 
Tire & Rubber Co. This type rubber is 
identified with the name Ultipara, and it 
was stated that proving ground tests and 
those conducted independently by the par- 
ticipating companies in the Copolymer 
Corp. project show conclusively that low- 
temperature rubber is superior to natural 
rubber in truck and passenger tire treads 
in all major respects. The production meth- 
od for low-temperature GR-S uses differ- 
ent modifying and reducing agents coupled 
with low as opposed to the hitherto rela- 
tively high polymerization reaction tem- 
peratures and is controlled by the govern- 
ment agency, Office of Rubber Reserve, 
RFC. 


FTC Actions 


The Federal Trade Commission during 
February in connection with its investiga- 
tion of pricing in ~ tire manufacturing 
industry, ordered U. Rubber, Firestone, 
Goodrich, and Coukae Tire & Rubber 
Co. to file reports on: (1) The total num- 
ber of purchasers to whom each company 
sold tires or tubes, or both, during the year 
January 1 to December 31, 1947, exclusive 
of federal and state governments and agen- 
cies and political subdivisions thereof, and 
purchasers from its retail stores and the 
total net dollar sales of tires and tubés 
during that year, again exclusive of federal 
and state governments, etc. (2) The name 
and address of each purchaser, exclusive of 
federal and state governments, to whom its 
total net dollar sales of tires or tubes, or 
both, during the year 1947 amounted to 
$100,000 or more, and with respect to each 
purchaser so named, its total net dollar 
sales to him for that period. Also, all 
price lists, discount sheets, contracts, 
agreements, or any other documents which 
provided the basis for the prices to each 
purchaser named in response to (2). 

The Commission asked for the data by 
February 24. Under the existing law the 
Commission can impose a limit on sales 
if it feels price discounts given larger pur- 
chasers tend to discriminate against small 
concerns and promote a monopoly. 

Also in February, the FTC ordered the 
RMA together with George Flint, chair- 
man, and 12 manufacturer-members of its 
Heel & Sole Division; Rubber Heel & 
Sole Manufacturers Association, as well 
as its 16 members; and Cat’s Paw Rubber 
Co., Inc., to cease and desist from a na- 
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tion-wide combination and conspiracy to 
fix and maintain prices for their products. 
The order specified, however, that the com- 
panies still are free to enter into the type 
of resale price maintenance contracts al- 
lowable under the Miller-Tydings Act. 


Labor News 


A meeting of the international policy 
committee of the United Rubber Workers, 
C.1.O., in Cleveland, O., early in February 
voted to ask the rubber goods manufactur- 
ing companies for wage increases aggre- 
gating 30¢ an hour. Part of the increase 
is for the establishment of welfare funds, 
insurance, hospitalizé ation, sickness and ac- 
cident and retirement programs. The ma- 
jor part of the increase is to put wages on 
a par with the present cost of living, it 
was said. Three local unions at plants of 
the General Tire & Rubber Co., in Akron, 
O., Jeannette, Pa., and Waco, Tex., plan 
to approach the management ot that com- 
pany for a uniform contract to cover work- 
ing conditions at all three plants. Work 
stoppages occurred at the plants of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. and the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., in Akron, 
during the month. 


URWA Wage Demand 


Although its demand for a wage increase 
of about 3v¢ an hour, decided upon by a 
meeting of the policy committee of the 
URWA in February, was not expected to 
reach the negotiating stage for two or 
three months, the majority decision of the 
union for an increase to meet the increased 
cost of living and provide for retirement 
and hospitalization was recorded. Under 
existing contracts, most companies have a 
requirement that notice for reopening of 
negotiations on the wage question must be 
filed 60 days in advance of actual bargain- 
ing. Also the URW AA is likely to wait until 
a national pattern of wage increases is set 
by the United Steel Workers and the Uni- 
ted Auto Workers, other major CIO 
unions. 

In the absence of official comment from 
any of the Big Four or other companies, 
it is understood that the 30¢ figure is con- 
sidered as very much too high. It was in- 
dicated that any wage increase, if absolute- 
ly necessary, would have to be tor an 
amount that would not necessitate any 
price increases for rubber products. Other 
factors likely to influence negotiat ions for 
a wage increase are any decline in the cost 
of living and a downwz ard trend in employ- 
ment in the industry as tires and other rub- 
ber products exceed market demand. 


Miscellaneous News 


The employes at the three plants of 
General Tire, in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Texas, have expressed themselves in favor 
of a company-wide contract to cover work- 
ing conditions at these plants. 

\ dispute over the piece-work rate for 
the new low-pressure tires resulted in a 
work stoppage at the Akron plant of the 
Firestone Company in mid-February. A to- 
tal of 3,500 workers were made idle. The 
union officials urged the workers to re- 
turn to their jobs while the dispute was 
discussed with the company. Management 
ot the company took the position that 
there was no excuse for the stoppage since 
the union contract provided a grievance 
procedure for such matters. 

\s the result of a sitdown strike by the 
workers in a tire building room at the 
Goodyear plant in Akron, the company 
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suspended 79 of these workers for one 
week early in February. The sitdown was 
staged as a protest of the discharge of a 
fellow worker, it was said. Company offi- 
cials declared the strike was in violation 
of a grievance procedure in the contract 
with the union. 


Controls Resumed over GR-S 


control over the distribu- 
tion of general-purpose synthetic rubber 
(GR-S) by the Office of Materials Dis- 
tribution was announced February 13 by 
the United States Department of Com- 
This control was dropped by OMD 
last July, since which time the Office of 
Reconstruction Finance 
uted GR-S by controlled 
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t call for any change in the ORR’s 
rocedure or “firm commitment” 
plan and will not require original appli- 
cation to OMD tor authority to purchase. 
The fourth quarter of 1947 will be used 
base period tor determining allo- 
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ill be earmarked for distribution 
first quarter of 1948 to manu- 
[ transportation items, princi- 
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of synthetic rubber must be used. Quanti- 
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CALENDAR 


Mar. 1-31. Red Cross 1948 Fund Appeal. 
Mar. 1-6. A.S.T.M. Committee Week. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. 
Hotel Mayfair, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Mar. 8-20. Toy Fair, New York. N. Y. 


Mar. 2. 


Mar. 9. New York Section, S.P.E. 
Ritz Carlton Hotel, Montreal, 
P. Q., Canada. 

Mar. 9-10. Commercial Chemical Develop- 


ment Assn. Annual Meeting. Ho- 
tel Roosevelt, New York, N. Y. 


Mar. 10. Newark Section, £.P.£. Newark 
Athletic Club, Newark, N. J. 

Mar. 10. Rhode Island and Southeastern 
Massachusetts Section, S.P.E. 

Mar. 11. Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group. 

Mar. 16. Rochester Section, S.P.E. 

Mar. 19. Boston Rubber Group. Spring 
Meeting. Somerset Hotel, Boston, 
Mass. 

Mar. 22- Chicago Technical Societies 

24. Council. Chicago Technical Con- 

ference and Chicago Production 
Show. 

Mar. 26. Chicago Rubber Group. Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Mar. 28- West Coast Section. S.P.I. An- 


31. nual Conference and Exhibit. Ho- 
tel Biltmore, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
New York Rubber Group. Henry 
Hudson Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
Apr. 3-10. National Baseball Week. 


Apr. 2. 


Apr. 5. Rochester Section, S.P.E. 
Apr. 6. Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. 
Hotel Mayfair, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Apr. 7-9. Midwest Power Conference. 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 
Apr. 8. Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group. 
Ritz Carlton Hotel, Montreal, 
P. Q., Canada. 
Apr. 13- SAE National Aeronautic and Air 
5. Transport Meeting. Hotel New 
Yorker, New York, N. Y. 
Apr. 14. Newark Section, S.P.E. Newark 
Athletic Club, Newark, N. J. 
Apr. 14. Rhode Island & Southeastern 
Massachusetts Section, S.P.E. 
Apr. 16. Akron Rubber Group. 
Apr. 19- American Chemical Society. 
23. Spring Meeting. Chicago, IIl. 
Apr. 26- American Management Associa- 
29. tion. Conference on Packaging, 
Packing, and Shipping and Sev- 
enteenth Annual Packaging Ex- 
position. Cleveland, O. 
May 4. Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. 
Hotel Mayfair, Los Angeles, Calif. 
May 7. Chicago Rubber Group. Morrison 
H-tel, Chicago, Ill. 
May 7. American Institute of Chemists. 


Annual Meeting. Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


May 8-15. National Golf Week. 


May 12. Newark Section, S.P.E. Newark 
Athletic Club, Newark, N. J. 

May 12. Rhode Island and Southeastern 
Massachusetts Section, S.P.E. 

May 13. Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group. 
Ritz Carlton Hotel, Montreal, 
P. Q., Canada. 

May 14. Connecticut Rubber Group. 

May 18. Rochester Section, S.P.E. 
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bears to the total voluntary consumption 
over that time. 

Other minor changes effected by amend- 
ment of R-l change passenger tire and 
tube size references to correspond with 
new tire designations, and increase from 
50 to 66 2/3 © the amount of natural 
rubber latex, by weight, in latex foam seat 
cushion topper pads  2!5-inch average 
thickness or less. 


National woe of Standards, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., through Director E. U. 
Condon, has aan the appointment of 
Paul V. Horton to the engineering elec- 
tronics section, ordnance development divi- 
sion. Mr. Horton will work on the formu- 
lation, deveiopment, evaluation, and_ utili- 
zation of new and improved plastics and 
other non-metallic materials that may be 
of use in the work of the section, which 
conducts the Bureau's work in applied 
electronics, covering electronic apparatus, 
instruments, processes, and control. A grad- 
uate of the University of Arkansas in 1928 
and holder of an M.S. degree from Ohio 
State University in 1935, Mr. Horton was 
plant chemist at American Rubber Co. 
from 1929 to 1942. From 1942 to 1944 he 
was a consultant at Johns Hopkins Uni 
versity on chemical prob’ems pertaining to 
plastics and rubber and then was a chiet 
chemist for the Plax Corp. Mr. Horton 
also held positions with United States 
Rubber Co. and Rub-Tex Products Co. 


_A. G. Spalding & Bros., New York, 

Y., recently established new and larger 
quarters at 401 Broad St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Amos Williams is Philadelphia dis- 
trict manager. 





PACIFIC COAST 
Kirkhill Rubber Co., Los Angeles 37, 


Calif., has appointed W. J. Haney general 
manager and Willys Blount factory man- 


acer. 


Lamb Rubber Corp., 801 Milford St., 
Glendale 3, Calif., according to President 
Charles A. Lamb, has appointed Harold 
Rowntree a salesman. Mr. Rowntree was 
formerly purchasing agent for Joshua 
Hendy Co. Lamb Rubber is now engaged 
in the manufacture of golf balls in addi- 
tion to the oil field) supplies, sporting 
eoods, and rubber bonded abrasives. 


American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., has 
acquired S. T. Dahl Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif.. along with its personnel. Sheldon 
T. Dahl has been appoiated West Coast 
sales manager for the industrial chemicals 
and plastics division of American Cyana- 
mid. An office and warehouse have been 
8th St., Los Angeles 21. 


opened at 2472 E. 
sales agent 


Mr. Dahl's company had been t 
for the industrial chemicals division ot 
American Cyanamid since 1925 and repre 
sented the plastics division on the West 
Coast for the past several years. Mr. Dahl 
and two of his associates, H. G. Pratt 
and J. Wyckoff, are plastics experts, well 
qualified to provide technical service on 
thermosetting molding materials, resin ad- 
hesives. and laminating resins. 
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EASTERN AND 


Sporting Goods Convention 


The seventeenth annual convention of 
the National Sporting Goods Association 
was held on February 1 to 6 at the Hotel 
New Yorker, New York, N. Y. As in 
the previous show, some 400 manufacturers 
and distributers had exhibits on seven 
floors of the hotel in addition to the mez- 
zanine and ballrooms. An estimated atten- 
dance of more than 4,000 retail buyers 
viewed the show in anticipation of a $500,- 
000,000) sporting goods market this vear. 
Prices averaged 5¢o to 10° above those 
of last year. The supply situation was 
said to be more nearly normal than at 
any time since the war, and nearby deliv- 
eries were available on most items. 

\s usual, rubber items occupied a prom- 
inent place at the show. In addition to its 
standard use in rubber balls, inflatable ball 
bladders, golf ball centers, and swimming 
aids, rubber displayed its sweeping popu- 
larity for all types of playground balls. 
Kor the first time all exhibits of inflatable 
balls featured rubber-covered basketballs, 
footballs, volley balls, softballs, and other 
playground. halls. 

Full lines of natural rubber and neo- 
prene ball bladders were shown by Seam- 
less Rubber Co. and Dewey & Almy 
Chemical Co., respectively. Golf balls with 
rubber centers were exhibited by Burke 
Golf, Inc.. Golf Products Corp., Golicratt, 
Inc., MacGregor Golf, Inc., McDonald & 
Son Golf Ball Co., Montgomery Golf Ball 
Co., and Worthington Ball Co. Worthing 
ton also displayed its new Les Strokes 
eolt ball, having an oversized rubber cen- 
ter, which is said to be livelier and to 
carry farther than the standard golf ball. 

Rubber and = rubber-bearing boots and 
shoes were shown by Acme Boot Mig. 
Co., Inc., Athletic Shoe Sales Co., Arnoff 
Shoe Co., Inc., Beacon Falls Rubber Foot- 
wear Co., Boston Athletic Shoe Co., 
Brooks Shoe Mtg Co., Converse Rubber 
Co., Gillis Shoe Corp., Gotham Shoe Mig. 
Co., Hyde Athletic Shoe Co., Indian Head 
Shoe Co., Inc., and Wisconsin Shoe Co. 
Prooted goods, including rubberized cloth- 
ing, tents, mattresses, ete., were displayed 
by Hodgman Rubber Co., kK. & W> Rubber 
Corp.. New York Rubber Corp., and Sun 
Tent-Luebbert Co. Hodgman also featured 
its new Circo-Swing golf jacket and an 
improved line of wading boots. 

\ll-rubber, tennis, and inflated balls of 
all types were displayed in the exhibits of 
Benlee Sport Sales Co., Dubow Mfg. Co., 
Everlast Sporting Goods Mtg. Co., Ken- 
Wel Sporting Goods Co., MacGregor- 
Goldsmith, Inc., Ohio-Nentucky Mtg. Co., 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Rawlings Mig. 
Co., Seamless Rubber Co., Sun Rubber 
Co., A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc.. W. J 
Voit Rubber Corp., Weaver-Wintark Sales 
Co., and Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
Pennsylvania showed a new rubber-covered 
football, a new handball, and a new line 
of inflated rubber beachballs For the first 
time Seamless exhibited its new tennis 
and golf balls, besides its standard balls. 
A rubber utility ball containing several 
small bells for use by blind children was 
shown by Voit, in addition to a new tether 
ball and an all-position football kickoff tee. 

lull lines of rubber fins, mittens, cog- 
gles, and other swimming aids were ex- 
hibited by Churchill Mfg. Co. and by Sea 
Net Mig. Co., who also displayed its new 
Sea-Dive swim flippers. Miscellaneous dis- 
plays included those on rubber tapes and 
trainers’ bandages by Johnson & Johnson 
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and Seamless Rubber, a full line of rub- 
ber goggles by New York Eye Protection 
Corp., and a new inflatable Flo-Ting swim 
cap for children, by Rainford Products, 
Ine. 

Plastic items of all sorts were also 
well represented at the show. Besides 
uses in game sets and novelties, vinyl 
plastic beachballs, mats, water wings, and 
toys were exhibited by Detroit Plastic 
Engineering Corp., Kestral Corp., Plastic- 
tronics, Inc., and United States Fiber & 
Plastic Corp. A renewed trend toward 
the better protection of football and other 
contact-sports players was evident in the 
show, as exemplified by the use of foam 
and sponse rubber padding for football 
helmets, basketball knee guards, and othet 
protective equipment. 


Rubber and Plastics 
at the Notions Show 


Foam rubber, rubber covered thread, 
vinyl plastic, and other plastic products 
were prominent in various exhibits of the 
twelfth National Notion & Novelty Show 
held at the Hotel New Yorker, New York, 
N. Y., February 9 to 13. Among the items 
on display were: shower curtains, rain 
wear, girdles, foundation garments, etc., 
sanitary goods, closet accessories, food 
bags and bowl covers, drape sets, aprons, 
garters, suspenders, elastic, bathing caps, 
shoulder pads, table cloths and table cloth 
covers, household plastic novelty items, 
combs, cushions and pillow protectors, util- 
ity capes, infants’ bibs, panties, and aprons, 
crib sheets, bottle guards, crib and playpen 
pads, dress shields, hospital sheeting, beach 
bags, toys, and Lastex sewing’ thread. 

Suppliers of some of the raw materials 
used in the manufacture of displayed ar- 
ticles included: The B. If. Goodrich Co., 
Union Carbide & Carbon Co., Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., and Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. Several articles on exhibit 
were manufactured from such products as 
Koroseal, Irene, Pliofilm, Velon, and 
Foam-eze. 

Among the 227 firms participating in 
the show \cushnet 


were : Process Co., 





Frank Andrews 
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\dvance Mfg. Co., Alka Novelty Co., 
Aviatrix Hair Net Co., Beau-Bra Founda 
tions, Inc., Beyerle Mtge. Co., Inc., Blossom 
Mtg. Co., Boland Mfg Co, Bolta Comb 
Co., Consolidated Commodities, Inc., War 
ren lFeatherbone Co., Freeman Mig. Co., 
King Associates, Adolph Klar, Klear-Vu 
Products Co., Ine., I. B. Kleinert Rubber 
Co., Koppers Co., Lincoln Elastic Prod 
ucts, Mid-West Marko, Inc., National Car 
bon Co., Inc., Nosco Plastics, Perfect Fit 
Products Co., Plastron  Inc., Plymouth 
Rubber Co., Poly-Tex, Inc., Protex Prod 
ucts Co., Richards, Boggs & Associates, 
Salem Products Corp., Seal-Sac, Inc., 
Seely Shoulder Pad Corp., A. L. Siegel 
Co., Inc., Strauss Bros. & Co., Sturm & 
Scheinberg, Inc., Swan Creations, Inc., 
Transparent Cover Co., Inc., David Traum 


Co., Inc., Venus Corp., and Veriplast, Inc. 


Southern Alkali Corp., owned jointly 
by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Corp., has announced that 
its large liquid chlorine and caustic soda 
producing plant at Lake Charles, La., will 
reach capacity production this month. 
Constructed by the government during the 
war to produce magnesium metal, the plant 
has undergone an extensive remodeling 
program during the past 20 months. South- 
ern Alkali is operating the plant under a 
leasing arrangement with the War Assets 
\dministration. Both chlorine and caustic 
soda find applications in the rubber indus 
try in addition to uses in many other chem 
ical fields. 

South Asia Corp., crude rubber bro- 
kerage, has moved trom 80 Broad St. to 


11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
S. W. Richardson Carbon Co., Fort 


Worth, Tex., according to Sid W. Rich- 
ardson, has appointed Frank Andrews sales 
manager for the new organization that will 
operate the Odessa, Tex., carbon black 
plant recently purchased from War Assets 
Administration. Mr. Andrews was with 
Phillips Petroleum Co. for the past 19 
years and resigned from the managership 
of the Phillips chemical products depart- 
ment to accept this new position. In 1940, 
Mr. Andrews organized the sales depart- 
ment for Hycar Chemical Co. and in 1943 
started the marketing division for Phillips 
furnace black. 

The Odessa carbon black | 


tant now 
has an annual capacity of about 53,000,000 
pounds, which will be increased in the 
next few months by the addition of a third 
unit to approximately 71,000,000 pounds 
When entirely completed, the p 


not only be one of the largest channel 


1 
I 
I “17 


} 
lant Wii 


a 
black plants in the world, but also one of 
the most modern. In addition to this plant 
the Richardson firm is building a large 
natural gasoline plant in the Keystone 
Field near Kermit, Tex. When completed, 
this plant will have a daily average pro 
duction of about 86,000 ¢allons of pro 
pane and butane and 120,000 gallons o 
natural gasoline. The latter will eventually 
be separated into a wide range ot close 
cut solvents for use in the rubber, 

The refinery at 


t 


paint, 
and allied = industries. 
Texas City is now producing some of these 
prod:ects, and its facilities will also be en 
larged to furnish the additional types that 
may be required. Additional manufacturing 
projects are being planned by the com 
pany and are well along in the develop 
ment stage. 
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Breakfast with Kleinert 


The trend in the notions niarket was the 
of a breakfast sponsored by I. B. 


Co., Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., 
XN. Y., held the morning 
t the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
attracted more than 
650 notions buyers and merchandise man- 
country, gathered 
the National No- 
Presiding at the 
Guinzburg, presi- 


















and speakers 
ie, editor in-c *hiet 
Zelomek, a noted 
~ International Sta- 
Seated at the speak- 
the toliowing Kleinert 
director; Ro- 


were Mrs 


in his introductory 








t vany has aban- 
doned it 1 f Kite : . 
loned its policy of titutic advertis- 
ing, necessitated by late war, and has 
switched to item = advertisi1 in leading 
consumer ines, with greatest 
campaign ‘ttaken by the company. 





\ccording to the speaker, the “notions 
business is going to be good and continue 
to be good for a long time A contribut- 


is business is the New 
Look in women's wear. oe company es- 
lates that “the America 





woman is go- 





to spend 68 million d Rate across the 

ms ¢ nters of \merica for protec- 
ti and maintenance notions.” Included in 
these 1 t 


will be many of the 





coods 

and shoes and girdles 
Mrs. Valentine i 

the importance of 





interested in 


d on experience with her magazine, 


important factor demand for 

































ow and in t to come. 
elomek, ( ng economic 
trends tfecting notio1 S, stated that the 
recent decline in commodity prities was 
en ted He holds government buying 
a responsible i ances and 
sists that the ol 
) ie e pres¢ t 
n tes only temporary reces- 
sion in business and sees no depression in 
near Tuturs Mr Zelomek believes 
ulter this temporary recession, ‘There 
shou'd be several years ot high level actlv- 
vy and= steadily ri livi standards. 
ir is wil hard goods 
and to some extent at the expense of 
textile-apparel items.” The high level of 
activity, with its increased purchasing 
rower for ¢ to” mention the 
inc i see greater ee 
an or frigerators, ne\ 
omes, television sets, home ft wnishi ings, 
c Al! this, Mr. Zelomek, states, “is good 
r notions departments.” 






staff, 
st effi- 


laS Na 


since prewar recently. 
Divisio ( district 
groups, appoit listrict sales man- 

rs, the addition of five new salesmen, 





e retirement of two veteran employes 
1 the revision of sales territories to make 
ior more concentrated coverage all over 








the nation are some of the changes in- 
volved. 

Thomas J. Spearing, a salesman for the 
past 22 years, first in Chicago and then in 
the St. Louis territory, has been appointed 
district manager for the Midwest. He will 
continue to operate out of St. Louis. 

Edward J. Kern, acting part time as 
district manager for the East, will now 
devote his full time to this effort. Head- 
quarters for the eastern section will be 
maintained in Atlanta, Ga. The New 
England district and all other territory, 
including Metropolitan New York, will 
operate out of New York, N. Y., under 
the direction of Mr. Quinby. 

In the rearrangement of territories into 
more concentrated areas New York State 
has been split into two. sections. The 
western halt will be covered by Herry 
Lansman, formerly operating in the Den- 
ver section. That territory now goes to 
Harry Mazur, who had been assisting 
\rthur Greenfield) out of Minneapolis. 
Eastern halt of New York State will be 
covered by Harry Epstain, who has long 
been on the sales floor in the New York 
showroom. 

Robert Cramer, working in the Virginia 
and North Carolina section, has been re- 
assigned to tne Cleveland area, to succeed 
Bernie Lighter, resigned. Succeeding Mr. 
Cramer in the South is Philip Silver, a re- 
cent addition to the Kleinert sales staff. 

Other new salesmen are Arthur Wag- 
ner, who will cover the Nebraska and 
Kansas accounts; Allen Forseter, to Mis- 
souri and Arkansas sections; and Stewart 
B. Parkinson, who replaces Mr. Kern 
with Florida accounts. 

Louis Salomon, with 54 years’ service 
at Kleinert, and Richard Cody, a 50-year 
service man, are both retiring from active 
selling. 


St. Joseph <a Co., 250 Park Ave., 
v York, N. mee ( ding producer ot 
lead, zinc, and zinc oxide, has made Harry 
E. Outcault manager, zinc oxide sales. Mr. 





Outcault has pa with the company since 
1931, when its new Electro-Thermic zinc 
mxide plant, went into production. He 
served as manager of technical service and 


more recently as assistant sales manager. 
Prior to that time he had been associated 
with the New Jersey Zinc Co.—five years 
in the research division at Palmerton, Pa., 





slanks Stoller 


H. E. Outcault 
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and tour years in technical service in the 
sales department in New York. Mr. Out- 
cault was graduated from Ohio oo 
University in 1917 with the degree of B. 
Ch.E. and associated himself early in ie 
professional career with professional socie- 
ties and is actively engaged in their work. 
He is a member of the American Chemical 
Society, American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers, American Ceramic Society, 
American Society for Testing Materials, 
National Paint, Varnish & Lacquer As- 
sociation, Commercial Development As- 
sociation, and Chemical Market Research 
\ssociation. At present he is chairman of 
the Division of Rubber Chemistry, A.C. S. 


C. J. Osborn, Co., manufacturer of syn- 
thetic resins and dispersed pigments, 132 
Nassau St., New York, N. Y., according 
to Secretary W. F. Purdy, on January 
31 welcomed members of the paint and 
allied industries to the opening of the new 
laboratory building adjacent to the com- 
pany’s plant on W. Blancke St., Linden, 
N. J. The new building will house techni- 
cal executive offices, library, chemical lab- 
oratories, and laboratories tor product de- 
velopment, application research, technical 
service, and physical testing. All the tech- 
nical personnel of the company will hence- 
forth occupy the new quarters. Research 
on resins and pigment dispersions will be 
conducted with expanded facilities for ser- 
vice to the surface coatings, ink, rubber, 
and related industries. 


M. E. Davis has joined National Kaolin 
Products Co. as general manager super- 
vising sales and production activities, with 
headquarters in Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Davis was formerly sales and_ technical 
service manager of the Trenton, N. J., 
fice of Harwick Standard Chemical Co., 
Akron, O. National Kaolin, whose mines 
and plants are located at Aiken, S. C.,, 
manutactures and refines all types of 
clays, including Champion, the rubber clay 
sold through Harwick Standard. 


National Sportsmen's Show 


The eleventh annual National Sports- 
men’s Show was held in Grand Central 
Palace, New York, N. Y., February 14 to 
23. Again occupying four floors of the 
Palace, the show offered a reccrd number 
of more than 190 separate exhibits both 
by companies and by different states, 
Canada, and Mexico. The entire range 
of sporting equipment was shown, from 
rods, reels, lures, lines, and other fishing 
paraphernalia, through guns, clothing, and 
camping equipment for the hunter, to 
canoes, boats, motorboats, cruisers, motor- 
cycles, and even automobiles. In addition 
to standard displays of equipment, the 
show also featured daily exhibits of bait 
and fly casting, surf angling, log rolling, 
canoe tilting, knife throwing, archery, 
trained dogs and seals, bird calling, and 
other features and sport contests. 

Although rubber items were prominent- 

displayed in the exhibits of many com- 
panies, only three rubber companies had 
individual exhibits at the show. The United 
States Rubber Co. displayed inflatable 
rubber sports boat and rubber boots for 
fishermen. Hodgman Rubber Co. showed 
a wide variety of rubber and rubberized 
clothing for the sportsman, while inflatable 
rubberized mattresses and a_ collapsible 
boat were exhibited by New York Rubber 
Corp. 
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Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 15 
W. 5ist. St, New York 20, N. Y., has 
changed its name to Esso Standard Oil 
Co. in order to give formal recognition to 
the close association which has developed 
in the public’s mind over a period of years 
between the corporate name of the com- 
pany and its Esso trademark. 

‘The trademark Esso—first used in 1925 
as the brand name for our premium motor 
fuel—has been given to more and more of 
the company’s products until today it is 
the name under which our products are 
sold for use in cars, homes, farms, fac- 
tories, ships, permne lly and many other 
uses,” said President M. J. Rathbone. “It’s 
acceptance by the public has been so 
great,’ Mr. Rathbone added, “that Esso 
has been practically synonymous with the 
corporate name of the company. 

Besides the use of Esso as a_ brand 
name, Mr. Rathbone pointed out, the oval 
Esso sign is displayed as their principal 
identification by approximately 25,000  in- 
dependent gasoline dealers who sell the 
company’s products in 18 states from 
Maine to Louisiana and the District of 
Columbia. The word Esso also is used in 
several other company activities which 
link Esso and the company name together 
in the public consciousness. 


H. A. Astlett & Co., crude rubber 
importer and dealer, 27 William St., New 
York 5, N. Y., has reopened its Akron, 
O., office under the management of Moss- 
Mayfield, Inc., 309 Second National Bldg., 
Akron 8. A. D. Moss is president of the 
Akron concern, and F. A. Mayfield, vice 
president. 

Astlett added to its staff H. B. Urtel, 
formerly assistant to the executive vice 
president of Hewitt-Robins, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y. Mr. Urtel will be responsible for 
the sales and distribution of liquid latex 
for H. A. Astlett & Co. and will be general 
manacer of the Astlett Latex Corp’s., 
bulking plant at Baltimore, Md. 

In a recent announcement the Astlett 
company disclosed its entry into the liquid 
latex field and its association with Ma- 
layan interests in the production of creamed 
latex. The company expects initial ship- 
ments to arrive at its new Baltimore bulk- 
ing plant early in May. Full provisions 
have been completed for tank car and drum 
shipments from that date. 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Manhattan 
Rubber Division, Passaic, N. J., has ap- 
pointed R. F. Teeling manager of the lo- 
cal sales branch formerly known as “New 
Jersey Sales,” but which now will function 
as “North Jersey Branch,” to signify bet- 
ter the area of activity of the unit. Mr. 
Teeling, with the company 36 years, was 
assistant manager under Grannell E. Knox, 
manager of the branch for 34 years until 
his death in January. 


P. W. Martin Gordon Clays, Inc., 33 
Rector St. New York 6, N. Y., has 
changed its name to Southern Clays, Inc. 
P. W. Martin Gordon Clays, Inc., was for 
many years the producing unit for the do- 
mestic clay business of Moore & Munger, 
developing and supplying clay for the rub- 
ber industry. Then its policy of direct 
sales to the customer went into effect last 
August 1, and the company decided to 
adopt a corporate name more descriptive 
of its products. Its plant personnel in 
Georgia has not been changed; W. H. 
Shields continues as sales manager, with 
E. W. Schwartz in the rubber industry. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., has announced that be- 
cause ot expanding business in the New 
York area and to give quicker and better 
service, the rubber chemicals division of 
its organic chemicals department has 
opened a New York, N. Y., office at 
40 Worth St. Invoicing of orders and 
other services will be handled from this 
office for New York State, Connecticut, 
and northern New Jersey. Shipments will 
continue to be made from Deepwater Point, 
N. J. The New York office will be the 
headquarters of P. P. Murawski, J. P. 
Fuller, and H. W. Day. S. M. Conn 1s 
manager of the organic schemic als depart- 
ment office at the New York address. 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Inc., 26 Broad- 
way, New York 4, N. Y., has announced 
a new low-pressure auto tire, the Mobil 
Air Cushion. Following the trend to lower 
pressures in tires, the new tire runs cooler 
than conventional tires, gives easier car 
handling, and provides better and_ safer 
steering. A limited number of the Mobil 
Air Cushion tires has been produced, and 
the company says that all popular sizes of 
the tire will be made available to Mobilgas 
dealers within a short time. 


United States Rubber Co., Rockeieller 
Center, New York 20, N. Y., in its re- 
cent annual report to shareholders, show- 
ing an all-time high in sales (S$580,- 
968,091), stated that practically all estab- 
lished lines of products reached new high 
levels last year. A substantial volume of 
production, not reflected in sales to cus- 
tomers, however, but consumed within the 
company, was accounted for by the com- 
pany’s rubber plantations, textile mills, 
shoe hardware factory, and chemical and 
reclaim plants. The value of this produc- 
tion totaled $90,351,551. In addition the 
company produced during 1947, 196,000,000 
pounds of various synthetic rubbers, valued 
at $31,000,000, in four plants owned by 
the government, but operated by U. 5S. 
Rubber. 

The company’s natural rubber planta- 
tions in Malaya, recovered early in 1946, 
were in full operation in 1947. A survey 
party was sent to investigate a part of the 
company’s properties in Sumatra although 
the political situation there does not yet 
permit a complete survey. The company 
further feels that many serious problems 
must be studied before a final decision can 
be reached as to the advisability of resum- 
ing operations in Sumatra. 

U. S. Rubber, which has started the 
current year with a continued high volume 
of business, at present anticipates that the 
total production and sale of rubber prod- 
ucts in 1948, other than tires, may well 
exceed that of 1947. 


Morningstar, Nicol, Inc., 630 W. 5lst 
St., New York, N. Y., has consolidated 
its industrial adhesive manufacturing sub- 
sidiaries, Paisley Products, Inc., of Illinois, 
and Paisley Products, Inc., of New York. 
Murray Stempel, formerly general mana- 
ger otf the Chicago company, has been 
elected vice president and general mana- 
ger of the consolidated operations; while 
Earl C. Lenz, formerly sales and service 
manager of the Chicago plant, has been 
promoted to general sales manager. He 
will also continue to direct the advertising 
and sales promotional activities of the con- 
solidated operations. L. J. LaBrie, former- 
ly technical director, has become = sales 
manager of the New York plant. 
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Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh 19, Pa., 
has announced a new adjustable troughing 
idler said materially to increase the life of 
conveyer belts. Invented by P. J. Con- 
ners, of the company’s engineering and 
construction division, the idler has outer 
inclined pulleys adjustable from slightly 
above the horizontal up to an angle of 25 
degrees. With this new design it is pos- 
sible practically to tailor-make the idler 
installation to fit the conveyer belt. Ideally 
suited for use at locations on conveyers 
where any inclined belt changes to a hori- 
zontal path, the new idlers can be used in 
series to form the curve and provide the 
shallowest depth of trough necessary to 
retain the material without spillage. This 
shallow trough also eliminates excessive 
belt stretch at the edges and increases the 
belt’s service life. 

Koppers, in its recent annual report to 
stockholders, revealed that this year it 
expects greatly to increase output of poly- 
styrene with a new plant at Kobuta, Pa. 

A retirement benefit plan applicable to 
all hourly paid employes who reach age 
65 and have been with the company 15 
years or more was announced February 
18 by Koppers Co., Inc. Employes at- 
taining the age and length of service re- 
quirements become eligible at any time 
thereafter when they are unable to carry 
on satisfactorily because of age or disabil- 
ity. Payments will be made on a monthly 
basis. All costs of the plan, which is in- 
tegrated with Social Security benefits of 
employers, will be paid by the company. At 
present there are approximately 10,500 
hourly paid employes in the 53 plant loca- 
tions of the company. 


Thiokol Corp., Trenton, N. J., has been 
awarded a contract by the United States 
Army Ordnance for research and develop- 
ment work on fuels used for jet propulsion, 
particularly JATO (Jet Assisted Take 
Off) units. According to J. W. Crosby, 
Thiokol president, work has started at 
a site near Elkton, Md. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 
Chemical Division, Pittsburgh, Pa., re- 
cently announced several personnel chang- 

Robert M. Simpson has been appointed 
district sales manager with headquarters in 


Chicago, Ill. A native of Little Falls, N. 


Y., Mr. Simpson is a graduate of Cornell 
University with the degree of A.B. in 
chemistry. He has been in Columbia 


Chemical’s sales organization since 1944. 
Brooks M. Dyer has been named assist- 
ant district sales manager at St. Louis, 
Mo. A graduate of Boston University, 
Mr. Dyer has been with the division as a 
sales representative in the Philadelphia 
district during the past five years. 

C. C. Thompson, credit manager for 
Columbia, will continue in that capacity 
end also assume the responsibility of office 
manager at the division's headquarters, 
Fifth and Bellefield, Pittsburgh. 

Paul R. McHail, with the firm since 
1946, has been appointed manager, order 
and service department, with headquarters 
in Pittsburgh. 

Ralph F. Wolf recently resigned as 
technical director of Harwick Standard 
Chemical Co., Akron, to join Columbia 
Chemical. He will work in its Barberton, 
O., laboratories on the development and 
app] uon of rubber pigments and resin 
plasticizers. Among his former business 
affiliations are The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Standard Cil Development Co., and Pol- 
son Rubber Co., and during the war he 

} 


served on the OPM and WPB. 
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\1 : 1 1 } 1 
\ionsant« Nas also announced the¢ 


} l it Ger- 
trude Bailey has been added to the staff 
of its department of industrial and public 
relations. She will be the department's 
New York, N. Y., representative with 
headquarters at 445 Park Ave. 


Oakleat Promoted 


Phillips Petroleum Co.. Bartlesville, 
Okla., has announced that A. W. Oakleaf, 
nanager of the Philblack district sales of 
fice at Akron, O., has been made general 
manager of Philblack sales in the United 
States and Canada. In his new capacity, 
Mr. Oakleaf will supervise domestic and 
Canadian sales of Philblack A, Phillips’ 
high modulus furnace black, and Philblack 
QO, Phillips’ new high abrasion furnace 
black. Both carbon blacks are produced 
at Borger, Tex., by Philtex Chemical Co., 
a Phillips subsidiary. Sales of these blacks 
are handled through the Akron office and 
district offices at Chicago, Providence, and 
Trenton, and through agents in California 
and Canada. The company has a com 
pletely equipped technical sales service lab- 
oratory in Akron. 

Mr. Oakleaf is a graduate of the Uni 
versity of Kansas with an A.B. degree 
in chemistry. After graduating in 1926, 
he worked for The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
and subsequently worked for United States 
Toledo Industrial Rubber Co., 
and Continental Carbon Co., before join- 
ng Phillips Petroleum in March, 1944. 
He is a member ot the Akron, Chicago, 
Detroit, and New York Rubber Groups, 
and the Akron City Club 


Rubber Co.., 


er a3 





A. W. Oakleaf 





Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill., has moved its Pittsburgh, 
i 1 to 5020 Centre 





Sales othce 





move is the first step in a pro 
cned to expand the company’s 
lities in western Pennsylanvia. 
1OW being developed for lew office 
and factory-branch store buildings to be 
ed on the site, to replace the present 
structure, which will, however, meanwhile 
provide larger quarters than available pre- 
viously. The Pittsbugh office is headed by 
Otto W. Werner, district sales manager. 
Frank C. Thompson, purchasing agent 
jor Link-Belt Indianapolis plants since 
1919, has retired in accordance with the 
company’s retirement plan. He had et 
tered the employ of the company’s Persh- 
ing Road Chicago, in 1906, and 
successively had charge of stores mate- 
rial at both this plant and Indianapolis, 
prior to becoming purchasing agent. 
Richard J. Joyce has been made _ pur- 
chasing agent for Indianapolis plants, with 
headquarters at the Ewart plant, Indian- 
apolis, to succeed Mr. Thompson. Mr. 


Din. 
i idalils 





1 
plant, 
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Joyce began working for Link-Belt in the 
foundry office at Indianapolis in 1917, was 
employed in the purchasing department, in 
sales, stores, and material handling from 
1919 to May, 1947, and had been assistant 
purchasing agent since that time. 


C. K. Williams Reorganizes 


To serve the trade more effectively C. Kk. 
Williams & Co. and eight of its subsidi 
aries will be consolidated, effective March 
1. The constituent companies, under. the 
new corporate name of C. kK. Williams & 
Co., are Geo. S. Mepham Corp., and Point 
Milling & Mfg. Co., both of East St. 
Louis, Il.; Blue Ridge Oxide Co., Lehigh 
Gap, Pa.; Calcium Chemical Corp., Adams, 
Mass.; Seminole Pigment Co., Warren, 
O.; The Sulphiro Co., Inc., Martins Ferry, 
O.:; Synthetic Iron Color Co., Richmond, 
Calif.; C. K. Williams & Co. of California, 
Ltd., Emeryville, Calif., and C. K. Wil- 
liams Co., Easton, Pa. Executive offices 
will be at the East St. Louis, IIL, plant. 
Offices will remain at the several plant 
locations (Easton, East St. Louis, Emery- 
ville, and Warren.) Additional sales of- 
tices are located in Atlanta, Chicago, De- 
troit, Montreal. Boston, Cincinnati, Los 
\ngeles, New Orleans, Toronto, Brooklyn, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, and St. Paul. 

Officers of the new corporation are men 
who have been associated with these com- 
panies for periods ranging from 19 to 35 
years. They are M. R. Williams, chair- 
man of the board and treasurer; L. K. 
\vers, president: J. W. Ayers. R. W. 
Dodson, Verne Frazee, J. W. Schlosser, 
and T. K. Stinson, vice presidents; and 
E. G. Davies, secretary. 

Sales personnel will remain unchanged 
and will continue to be directed by present 
division managers, as follows; John Sellon, 
Easton; W. D. Nichols, East St. Louis; 
John S. Googins, Emeryville. The coor- 
dinating of sales to concerns operating 
nationally will be covered by W. N 
Crumpler. 

C. kK. Williams & Co. was organized 
in 1878 by C. Kk. Williams and his father, 
Joseph T. Williams. The firm engaged 
only in the production ot powdered soap- 
stone during the early years of its exis- 
tence. The first venture in the production 
of pigments was confined to the grinding 
of a few iron ores, which occured in small 
deposits around Easton. The business was 
expanded gradually by the purchase of 
ore-bearing properties in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and more distant points, als 
by importing ochres from France, siennas 
from Italy, red iron ore from Persia and 
Spain, and umber from Cyprus. 

Early in the 1900's the production of syn- 
thetic oxides was undertaken. Competition 
from England was keen, but C. K. Wil- 
liams & Co. established a research pro 
gram and with improved products was 
able to expand its markets beyond sales 
to the pants industry—its principal outlet. 
Its pigment were then successfully intro 
duced to manufacturers of building prod 
ucts, glass, ceramics, leather finishes, lino 
leum, mastic floor tile, paper, polishing 
rouge, rubber, wallpaper, and of a num 
ber of specialties in the chemical and elec 
tronic fields. 

\bout 1917 as greater demands for 
oxides materialized, the company instituted 
an expansion program. Through the pur 
chase of existing businesses and establish 
ment of new ones it acquired the eight 
companies which heretofore operated as 
separate units and are now being consoli 
dated into one organization. 
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Weckesser Joins Polson 


Ernie P. Weckesser has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Polson Rub- 
ber Co., Garrettsville, according to Vice 
President W. J. Frisby. J. W. McConnell, 
who handled sales for many years prior to 
Mr. Weckesser’s appointment, continues as 
a director and secretary of the company. 

Mr. Weckesser comes to his new post 
after more than 30 years in the rubber in- 
dustry, most of that time in the sales field. 
Starting with the Miller Rubber Co. in 
1910, Mr. Weckesser’s service was inter- 
rupted by military life during World War 
I. Back with the company, he held execu- 
tive posts in its service and sales depart- 
ments, was chairman of the service mana- 
gers committee of The Rubber Manutac- 
turers Association, and was manager o. 
Miller automobile tire sales when that 
company was absorbed by The B. F. Good- 
rich Co. in 193u. Joining its associated tire 
lines division in 1930, Mr. Weckesser was 
assistant to the general manager of the 
division in 1932-33; assistant to the man- 
ager of automobile tire sales for Goodrich, 
1934-35; manager of the Newark district 
of Goodrich tire sales, 1936-39; manager 
of the Detroit district, 1939-43. During 
the war he was transferred to Akron 
headquarters to handle problems created 
by the war man-power program and later 
was named administrator of all activities 
connected with the employment of return- 
ing veterans. When this program was com- 
pleted, Mr. Weckesser returned to. sales, 
joining the associated lines division as a 
division representative and more recently 
being manager of all product deve!opment 
and farm service tire sales after the divi- 
sion entered this field. 

The Polson Rubber Co. was established 
in 1909 by H. B. Polson, who has been 
president of the company ever since, and 
has specialized in inner tubes since that 
time. 


The Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, 
through Ray FE. Bloch, president and 
general manager, announced recently that 
Charles E. Sauvain has been appointed 
treasurer of the company, succeeding Mr. 





Fred Tambling Studio 


Nile E. Ries 


Bloch, who had been both president and 
treasurer. Mr. Sauvain, with Mohawk for 
32 years, is a director in the organization 
and had previously been assistant treas- 
urer. At the same time Nile E. Ries was 
named factory manager, succeeding John 
A. Christie, a director of the company 
who will devote his time to research and 
development. Mr. Ries has been with Mo- 
hawk since 1924 and prior to his promo- 
tion had been factory superintendent. 


Promotions at General Tire 

Six rubber chemists at The General 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, were assigned 
new positions as the company expanded 
and correlated its research facilities, it was 
announced last month by G. H. Swart. 
director of research. G. H. Stempel, Jr.. 
former associate professor of organic 
chemistry at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, has been made assistant director 
of research, while J. E. Ablard is now 
director of synthetic rubber research and 
development. Others appointed are: G. S. 
Schaffel, director of plastics research and 
development, H. L. t 


Wunderly, director of 
analytical research; H. T. Roy, director 





G. H. Stempel, Jr. 


of all activities of the Aerojet Division, 
\zusa, Calif., in the Akron laboratories; 
and Wermit Weinstock, acting head ot 
physical testing and compounding research. 

Dr. Stempel taught at Carnegie Tech 
for 17 years before coming to General in 
June, 1946. He earned his bachelor’s, mas 
ter’s, and doctor’s degrees at the University 
of Indiana. He is a member of the Ameri 
can Chemical Society and Sigma Ni. 

Dr. Ablard, chiet physical chemist at 
General before his latest appointment, also 
taught at Carnegie Tech. After his doc- 
torate was conferred upon him there in 
1937, he served as an instructor for one 
year. 

Dr. Schaffel came to General with Dr. 
Stempel in June, 1946. He had been em- 
ployed in the plastics division of West- 
inghouse research laboratories aiter  ob- 
taining his doctorate in 1941. Dr. Schaffel 
had been a student of Dr. Stempel and 
the latter recommended his pupil for his 
original position at General Tire. 

Dr. Wunderly taught at Notre Dame, 
where he had received his doctorate in 
1937. He joined General in September, 
1946, after having served as director of 
the climcal laboratory at the Children’s 
Hospital division of Mellon Institute. 
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J. E. Ablard 

Dr. Roy starred as a basketball plavei 
at John Carroll University during his un- 
dergraduate days and after receiving his 
doctor’s degree at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, returned to Carroll as an instruc- 
tor from Prior to entering the 
employ of General in September, 1947, 
Dr. Roy had been in charge of the chemi 
cal division of Johnston & Jennings Co. 
seven years. 

Mr. Weinstock served in the Army's 
Chemical Warfare Service during the war 
and joined General upon cetting a medical 
discharge in 1943 





American Hard Rubber Co., Akron, 
last month completed three organizational 
changes, affecting H. D. King, Robert S 
Wade, and Walter M. Smith. Mr. King, 
chief industrial engineer of the Akron 
plant, has been transferred to the New 
York, N. Y., office, 11 Mercer St.. to fill 
the newly created post of product develop- 
ment engineer. Mr. King, with the Akron 
plant 22 years, held a number of positions 
in the engineering department. Mr. Wade, 
an employe of the company for the last 
decade, has been made supervisor of pro- 
duct engineering at the Akron plant. Mr 
Smith, with American Hard Rubber 29 
years, has been advanced to supervisor o 
manufacturing at the Akron plant; he for- 
merly had been supervisor in the compound 
and milling division at Akror 


Oak Rubber Co., Ravenna, O., has a 
nounced a permanent display of its bal 
loons and Squeeze-Me toys in 


200 Fitth Ave., New York, N. Y 


Roberts, eastern representative, 1s 





charge. 


The Industrial Rayon Corp., Clev: 
land, announced on February 9 that Her 
man A. Bruson has joined the company 
as head of the high polymer research divi- 
sion, with headquarters at the company’s 
main research laboratories in Cleveland 
Dr. Bruson is noted for his work in the 
development of Plexiglas as well as other 
outstanding research accomplishments in 
the field of plastics and related materials. 
He is a graduate of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and received his doc- 
torate at the Federal Polytechnic Institute, 
Zurich, Switzerland, 
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B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Rose 
Bldg., Cleveland, will construct a new 
$3,000,000 general chemical plant at Avon 
Lake, O., on the land owned by the com- 
where its chemical experimen- 
al station is already situated. Various 
general chemical products now in the de- 
velopment or semi-commercial stage will 
be produced. Construction is scheduled to 
Good- 


pany there, 


begin this sprit g or early summer. 
ic now operates plants in 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
; a government owned rub- 
ant in Port Neches, Tex. The chem- 


to be made in the new 
upplement the company’s pres- 
chloride resin, American 
ic chemical products. 
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George E. Griffin 


s division at Goodrich’s Clarkville, 
ant. During the war Mr. Griffin 
on the WPB Consulting Technical 
mmittee on soles and heels and indus- 
ial products. His vast experience in rub- 
development broadens the 
scope of Harwick Standard’s technical 
service in the sales development of its ex- 
tensive: ry mical line. Mr. Griffin is a 
1 Akron U niversity, and also of 
> Clevelan oe Law School. He is a member 
the American Chemical Society, and 
its Division of Rubber Chemistry and the 
\kron Section and the Ohio State Bar. 








ber compound 








Changes at Goodrich 


Several changes in the executive organi- 


zation of the industrial products sales divi- 
sion of The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
have been announced by E. F. Tomlinson, 


general manager. Orno B. Rob- 
erts, manager of the division’s Chicago, 
Ill., district for the last 14 years, who 
retired because of health, has been suc- 
ceeded by John S. Gulledge, manager of 
the Cincinnati district for the last year; 
his successor is Ernest E. Haupt. George 
W. Green has been named manager of 
manufacturers’ industrial product§ 


division 


sales of 


inniA RUBBER WORLD 


in the Chicago district. Robert T. Kain, 
manager of the industrial products district 
office in San Francisco, Calif., for the last 
two years, has been transferred to Dallas, 
Tex., as manager of that district succeed- 
ing David R. Anderson, now on special 
sales duties. Harland B. Lane has been 
assigned the San Francisco district mana- 
gership. 

Mr. Roberts had been with the company 
35 years, with a quarter-century in indus- 
trial products sales. He is an alumnus of 
the University of Chicago. Mr. Gulledge, 
a graduate in electrical engineering from 
Kansas State A & M, joined Goodrich in 
1928, was an industrial products salesman 
11 years, and advanced to district mana- 
ger at St. Louis in 1939. Recalled to ser- 
vice with the Army Air Forces in 1942, 
he ended the war as a colonel. 

Mr. Haupt has been with the company 
since 1914, in industrial products sales for 
the last 30 years and as salesman in 
Cleveland for eight years before his latest 
promotion. Mr. Kain, a graduate of the 
United States Naval Academy, came to 
the company in 1927 and became an in- 
dustrial products sales engineer several 
years later. Returning to the navy in 1942, 
he ended the war as a lieutenant comman- 
der, going to the Coast post on his return. 
Mr. Lane, a graduate of Stanford Uni- 
versity, also has been with the organiza- 
tion 20 years, all in industrial products 
sales in the San Francisco district. 

Joseph Herbert, until January mana- 
ger of Goodrich’s newest tire and tube 
manufacturing plant in Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
has been named assistant managing direc- 
tor of Industria Colombiana de Llantas, 
Bogota, Colombia, a Goodrich associated 
company, according to W. C. Gulick, presi- 
dent, International B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Mr. Herbert, a native of Cleveland and 
graduate of the law school of Western 
Reserve University, joined the Goodrich 
‘egal department in 1927. The following 
vear he was named secretary of Pacific 
B. F. Goodrich in Los Angeles, but re- 
turned to Akron in 1931 as assistant coun- 
sel of the company. In 1934 he became 
general manager of the company’s Cali- 
fornia plant, serving there until 1941 when 
he was made assistant secretary and later 
general manager of Lone Star Ordnance. 
Texarkana, Tex., world’s largest bomb and 
shell loading plant bui't and operated by 
Goodrich for the government. He became 
plant manager at Tuscaloosa in 1946. 

On February 10, Goodrich held the 
first of a series of 10 sales meetings in 
strategic trading areas promoting the 
company’s tubeless tire. At the meeting 
of Goodrich territory and state man- 
agers in the New York area at the Hotel 
New Yorker, and at a subsequent press 
conference, Guy Gundaker, general man- 
ager of tire sales, said that the tubeless 
tire met with enthusiastic response from 
the trade in the Cincinnati district where 
it was placed on public sale early in 
January. As presently determined for 
the Cincinnati area, Mr. Gundaker said, 
the price of the tubeless tire in the 6.00- 
16 size would be about 24% higher than 
the price of a regular tire and tube, and 
pres 16° less than the price of a 
regular tire and a Seal-O-Matic tube. 
B. F. Goodrich is now offering tires 
for sale in Belgium, Luxembourg, and 
Holland, made at its new associated fac- 
tory, N. V. Nederlandsch-Amerikaansche 
Autobandenfabriek, “Vredestein,” Burge- 
meester Stroinkstraat, Enschede, Holland. 

Goodrich President John L. Collyer re- 
cently was reelected chairman of the Busi- 
ness Advisory Council for the United 
States Department of Commerce. ‘ 
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The Timken Roller Bearing Co., Can- 


ton, has announced the retirement of Wil- 


liam A. Fowler, general manager of the 
Columbus plant, who has been succeeded 
by L. D. Gable, factory manager of the 


plant tor the past three years. 

Mr. Fowler joined Timken on October 
17, 1910, as a toolmaker and progressed 
through various positions in the tool de- 
partment until 1919, when he was_ pro- 
moted to toreman. Three years later, 
Mr. Fowler was transferred to Columbus, 
where he became superintendent of the 
the Columbus division of the company 
and in 1929, general manager. 

Mr. Gable began with ‘Timken in 1912, 
worked in various departments, then was 
assigned to the chemical laboratory and 
then to the metallurgical laboratory. After 
service in World War I, Mr. Gable re- 
turned to Timken and within a few years 
was made head of the metallurgical de- 
partment of the Canton bearing factory. 
In 1940, however, he became general su- 
pe rintendent of the factory, which position 

held until his transfer to Columbus in 
ay 

Pardee H. Frank, service manager of 
the Timken company, also retired Febru- 
ary 1 after 27 years of continuous service. 
He has been replaced by Elmer Anderson, 
assistant service manager for the past vear 
and a halt. 

Joining the firm in May, 1921, Mr. 
Frank was assigned to the physical lab- 
oratory and = atter eight months was 
placed in charge. After seven years he 
was promoted to the engineering depart- 
ment; next he was promoted to. service 
engineer and for 17 years did extensive 
traveling throughout the United States, 
Canada, and England. Then he was ad- 
vanced to the post of service manager in 
charge of industrial and automotive engi- 
neering, a position he held for the past 
three years. 

Mr. Anderson began his career with 
Timken February 21, 1929, in the indus- 
trial engineering department. In August, 
1931, he joined the service engineering 
department and in 1935 became a service 
engineer. He traveled the Midwest ter- 
ritory. After 13 years he was appointed 
assistant service manager at Canton in 
October. 1946. 


Developments at Goodyear 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, this year celebrates its fiftieth an- 
niversary. 

Dr. L. C. Hatch has been appointed 
medical director of The Goodvear Tire & 
Rubber Co. Dr. Hatch, who came to 
Akron in 1942 to direct the hospitals at 
Goodyear Aircraft plants, had been assis- 
tant medical director of the parent com- 
pany’s Akron plants since November, 1946. 
In his new position Dr. Hatch has di- 
rect charge of Akron hospitals and_ staff 
and will also be responsible for direction 
of medical policies for all Goodyear opera- 
tions. He entered the Goodyear organi- 
zation after serv ng 10 years as chief medi- 
cal officer of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania hospital at Philadelphia. 

Sherman G. Burgess has been appointed 
personnel manager of the company’s mold- 
ed goods plant at St. Marys, O., succeed- 
ing Randolph B. West, who returns to 
Akron as assistant to the director of per- 
sonnel, F. J. Carter. Mr. Burgess joined 
Goodyear in 1931 at the Los Angeles plant 
after graduating from the University of 
Southern California. He transferred t 
\kron in 1940 as Plant 2) erployment 
manager and subsequently became man- 


ager of personnel efficiency, labor division 


manager, and assistant to the director of 
personnel. A Georgia Tech graduate, Mr. 
West started with Goodyear in Akron 


in 1934. After two years as a mechanical 
goods designer, he transterred to personnel 
work in 1937. He was a time-study man 
at the Jackson, Mich., plant for two years 
betore becoming personnel manager at St. 
Marys. 

William C. Kirschner, who served as a 
captain in the Chemical Warfare branch 
of the Army during World War II, is a 
recent addition to the staff of the plastics 
and coatings department, chemical products 
division. Mr. Kirschner, a member of the 
American Chemical Society, a graduate 
of Lehigh University, and a native of 
Fiushing, L. I., had been formerly em- 
ployed by U. S. Stoneware Co. H. R. 
Thies, manager of the plastics and coatings 
department, said Mr. Kirschner will take a 
training course in Goodyear’s expanding 
chemical products field and later will be 
assigned to a territory 

With Airfoam operations scheduled for 
last month at Goodyear’s Plant C and 
Pliofilm production slated for the spring, 
H. R. Child, manager of the special prod- 
ucts manutacturing division, recently an- 
nounced — key appointments at the 
plant: W. G. Bernel, manager of produc- 
tion control gre merchandise distribution 
functions applicable to the new plant; C. 
R. Scott, master mechanic; S. A. Purnell, 
superintendent of service; W. P. Heydorn, 
superintendent of Pliofilm production; W. 
J. Lloyd, supervisor of ae costs D. 
W. Doner, manager of personnel; and J. 
T. Richardson, superintendent of Airfoam 
production. 

Karl J. Leary has been named Airfoam 
representative in the ¢ mii district, visit- 
ing furniture and mattress manufacturers. 
Mr. Leary, who joined | Seadieae to as- 
sume this position, formerly was Cincin- 
nati representative for a fcod manufactur- 
er. He is a graduate of Ohio Weslevan 
University. 

Arthur E. 
tive at San 


Grundy, Pliofilm representa- 
Francisco, Calif.. has been 
named West Coast district manager. He 
will continue his headquarters at San 
Francisco. He joined Goodyear as a gen 
eral line salesman in 1928, later served in 
San Francisco, Portland, Honolulu, and 
Philadelphia; was sales manager oi the 
Goodyear Export Co. in New Zealand 
carried out a special assignment in Peru 
for the company, and was associated for 
several years before the war with the 
Pliofilm department. In 1943 he was 
shifted to fuel tank sales at Akron, later 
becoming manager of that department. 
After the war he returned to Plicfilm sales 
and was assigned to his post at San Fran- 





Gocdyear Aircraft’s Amphibian Ducks 
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cisco. He was winner of the Litchfield 
medal for domestic sales by the company 
in 1933. Mr. Grundy was born in Spokane, 
Wash., and attended the University of 
Southern California and Stanford Univer- 
sity. 

Goodyear is manutactu.ing 200 nylon 
mattresses spread and impregnated with a 
specially compounded mixture of rubber 
for the Army’s 1948 survival test opera- 
tion in Alaska this winter. The mattresses 
are so compounded and constructed that 
they are expected to remain resilient at 
temperatures of —70° F. Construction of 
the mattresses is similar to the conven- 
tional air mattress, being compartmented 
to insure a flat pad when inflated. Weigh- 
ing approximately two pounds each, the 
nylon mattresses measure 76 inches long 
and 27 inches wide. 

The Slusser trophy of the best 1947 
safety record among worldwide plants of 
the Goodyear company will be awarded 
the Torrance, Calif., synthetic rubber manu 
facturing plant, it was announced recently 
by J. T. Kidney, safety director. The 
plant’s 307 employes worked 534,000 man- 
hours during last vear without a lost-time 
accident, for a perfect record. The trophy 
is given each year to the plant with the 
best safety record based on frequency ot 
accidents times severity of injury. 

Second-best record for the worldwide 
Goodyear organization was the synthetic 
rubber manutacturing plant at Houston, 
Tex. One accident in ahead plant accounted 
for five days’ lost time during 1947. The 
379 emp loves in this plant worked 765,000 
man-hours in 1947. 

Winner of the 1946 trophy 
last vear with five accidents an . 
time davs. This plant, at St. Hyacinthe, 
P. Q., Canada, employs 790 workmen, wh 
piled up an impressive two million man- 
hours worked in 1947. 

Records of the first three place winners 
for 1947 are better than those of the three 








plants which were the winners for th 
vear 1946. 

Nine GA-2 three-place amphibians have 
been placed with fixed base aeaena in 


the East. South, and Midwest by Good- 
vear Aircraft Corp. in its wide-scale tield 
survey program. When completed, 15. of 
the 145-h.p. Ducks will included in the 
program which is designed to 
service data on the airplane and test pi- 
lots’ reactions. Aviation organizations with 
which the planes are based are required 
to operate them equally on land and on 
water. Powered with a Franklin pusher 
engine mounted atop the wing, the Duck 
has a cruising speed of 110 m.p.h., a top 
speed of 125 m.p.h., and a landing speed 
of approximately 56 m.p.h. The proto- 
type of the Duck was used for develop 
ment work, and the plane is the first with 
retractable-type landing gear to be flown 
with cross-wind landing wheels. The field 
test program is under the direction of the 
company’s saleseman-pilot, Art Chapman, 
and none of the 
for sale. Each operator will keep the plane 
ssigned him for 60 days. After then the 
ship will be returned to Akron for com- 
plete overhaul and then assigned to an 
flying organization for continuation 
the testing. 

Goodyear plans a one-story district of- 


- 
collect 


planes has been released 






fice and warehouse building, 25,000 square 
feet in area, at Airport Ww ay and Connec 
ticut Ave., Seattle, Wasl 
to be finished by early 
on the Northern Pacific Railway and als 
will have adequate facilities for truck load 


The building 


summer, will b 


ing. W. P. McGlynn is district manage 
for the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. in 
Seattle. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Tri-Power Press Distributers 
W. H. Ware Hobbs Mig. 


Co., Worcester, announced 
completion of — the distributer 
set-up for the new Tri-Power die cutting 
press. Each distributer has been granted 
exclusive distribution rights on the new 
press in his rien territories. In the 
East, distribution will be handled by E. P. 


president of 
Mass., recently 
company’s 


t 1 


Lawson Co., New York. N. Y., whose 
territory includes New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Mary 
land, Delaware, Virginia, and West Vir 
ginia. Southeastern Printers Supply Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., is handling sales in North 











and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Fennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi, with 
the Southwestern Printers Supply Co., 
Dallas, Tex.. covering Texas and Okla 
homa (except Panhandle and West 
Texas Arkansas, and Louisiana. In the 
Midwest the Tri-Power will be repre- 
sented by N. C. Benson Co., Chicago, III., 
covering Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Kentucky, Missouri, Iowa, eastern 
Kansas and Nebraska, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota. The Denver and Rocky Moun- 

area has been assigned to A. EK. Hein- 
sohn Co., Denver, Colo., whose ig oe 
includes Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, North 
and Sou Dakota, western Kansas and 
Nebraska, the Panhandle of Oklahoma and 


Texas, eastern Arizona and 
Present plans call for direct 
’aci vast sales bv the 
expected that a 


appointed 


will cover all 
new Tri-Power is 
1 -ubber pro- 


per products, 








Cabot Carbon Co., 


elected E. L. Greet utive assis- 


tant and gas and gaso- 





nead of 





line department, vice president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Green is a Texan who, since 
m from the University of Texas 

s nt all of his professional 

the petroleum and gas fields of 








E. L. Green, Jr. 


After three years with 
Gulf Oil Corp., he went with the Texas 
Railroad Commission and was supervisor 
successively of the Panhandle and Gulf 
Coast Districts. He joined the Cabot 
company in 1936. 


the Southwest. 


Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 77 Franklin 
St.. Boston 10, Mass., has installed a 
universal model of the RCA electron 
microscope in its laboratories for  in- 
creased service to the rubber, paint, ink, 
and other industries using the com- 
pany’s carbon black. Operated under the 
fos aaa of C. A. Stokes, director of 

Cabot research and development, and 
Chief Chemist W. R. Smith, the micro- 
scope supplements other laboratory 
equipment for the study of surface areas 
and heats of adsorption of carbon blacks. 

W. R. Smith, chief research chemist, 
gave a talk on the manufacture and appli- 
cations of carbon black before the Appala- 
chian Geological Society on February 9 in 
Charleston, W. Va. Dr. Smith pointed out 
that carbon black is one of the primary 
commodities in the chemical industry and 
discussed the various applications of carbon 
black, including its use in rubber, printing 
ink, paint, and plastics. Dr. Smith's talk 
was followed by a showing of the Cabot 
film, “Inside the Flame,” which illustrates 
the manufacture of chaunel black. 


Seven Grades of Silicone 


chemical depart- 
ment, Pittsfield, is marketing seven 
standard KE silicone rubber 
compounds to molders and fabricators. All 
stocks withstand temperatures ranging 
trom —/0 to 520° F. and have excellent 
electrical and chemical properties. Stocks 
available include both molding and extru- 
sion compounds which may be readily pro- 
cessed in standard production aii aiicket. 
Grades No. 1300 and 13.01 are white ex- 


Electric Co., 
Mass., 


grades of G 


General 





trusion stocks; Grade 13002 is a white 
molding stock; Grades No. 13003, 13005, 
and 13006 are brown stocks for both ex- 


and Grade No. 13004 
both extrusion and 


trusion and molding ; 
is a white stock for 
molding. 

The company recommends that molding 
compounds be premilled for about 10 min- 
utes on cold rolls prior to molding to insure 
satisfactory flow and plasticity. Molding 
should be performed at low pressures in 
standard compression or transfer molds, 
and the mold design should allow for 
about 2-3°¢ dimensional shrinkage on cur- 
ing. Flash-type molds give the most satis- 
factory results at pressures not exceeding 
100 p.s.i.. whereas positive or semi-positive 
molds are usually operated at 400-500 p.s.i. 
\ molding temperature of 140-160° C. 
should be used tor G-E silicone rubbers 
and should be maintained for 2-10 minutes, 
depending on the size and cross-section of 
the piece. Molds should be loaded and un- 
loaded at temperatures below 50° C. to pre- 
vent blistering and porosity in the molded 
piece. Extruding of silicone rubber stocks 
is performed in either short or long bar- 


relled production machines, but the latter 
is preferable, according to G-E. Accurate 
control of extrusion speed and die tem- 


peratures results in better surfaces and 
closer dimensions for the finished product. 
Die design should conform closely with 
the shape of the finished part. 

Electric recently announced a 
new silicone rubber adhesive which per- 
mits bonding of fully cured rubber to it- 
self and to other surfaces. 


General 





inniA RUBBER WORLD 





‘ixamined 


Cabot’s New Electron Microscope 
by Chief Chemist W. R. Smith and Tech- 
nician Mary Martin 


Inc., 30 Memorial 
Mass., recently an- 
1948 as follows: presi- 
vice presidents, 


Arthur D. Little, 
Dr., Cambridge 42, 
nounced officers for 
dent, Earl P. Stevenson; 
Raymond Stevens, Thorne L. Wheeler, and 
Leroy F. Marek; treasurer, Henry Pown- 
ing: and secretary, Frank N. Houghton. 
Among the new directors elected is Everett 
Morss, president of Simplex Wire & Cable 
Go: & Sic. 


The National Sherardizing & Machine 
Co., 868 Windsor St., Hartford, Conn., 
has announced the addition of a new 
tilting feature as standard equipment on 
its airbag buffing machine. This feature 
is operated by a hand-wheel which can 
tilt the gear box that holds the airbag 
approximately 20 degrees in either direc- 
tion. The tilting feature enables the 
operator to buff closer to the bead and 
the extreme outside diameter of the air- 
bag. The company’s No. 2 airbag buffing 
machine, complete with motors, V-belt 
drives, exhaust hoods, two-speed drive 
gear box, and tilting feature, has a net 
weight of 3.720 pounds and occupies a 
floor space of 3!4 by 11 feet. The ma- 
chine comes equipped with three indi- 
vidual aluminum airbag holding rings, 
and additional rings are available on 
order. 





Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., 


Ltd., Toronto, Ont., according to Presi- 
dent J. I. Simpson will ask its shareholders 
at the annual general meeting, March 11, 


to approve termination of the agreement in 
effect since 1932 between Dunlop and 
Canadian Industries, Ltd., under which 
the latter firm has been providing certain 
managerial services. G. W. Huggett. H. 
Greville Smith, and T. W. Smith, officials 
of Canadian Industries have expressed their 
willingness to continue as directors during 
the transitional period. Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., of England, recently acquired 
the minority stock holding in the Dunlop 
company formerly held by Canadian In- 
dustries. 














$2,000 a Year 





SUNDEX RUBBER PROCESSING AID... 


Gives Greater Strength and Wear-Resistance to GR-S Stocks for Heavy Footwear 


A manufacturer of heavy rubber footwear recently tested samples of GR-S 
rubber made with Sundex 53, and samples made with three other products, 
including his regular processing aid. In every case the rubber that had 
been plasticized and softened with the Sun product had better tensile 
strength and gave better results in elongation and abrasion tests. 


A saving of $2,000 a year was effected in this plant as a result of 
changing to Sundex 53 — a higher quality product that costs less. 
Sundex 53 is clean, uniform and easy to handle. |t can be 
used in making various colored rubbers (other than white) without caus- 
ing discoloration. 

For practically every type of rubber there is a Sun processing 
aid that will speed up manufacture and improve quality. They do not cause 
surface bloom even in exacting products like chemically-blown sponge 
rubber, white sidewall tires and pastel-colored articles. For full information 
about Sun's ‘Job Proved"’ rubber processing aids, write Department RW-3. 


SUN OIL COMPANY -« Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
in Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd.— Toronto and Montreal 





Patents and Trade Marks 


APPLICATION 


United States 






i S34 Laminated Garment for a Body 
or Body Member Including Layers of Water- 
Impermeable Material. H. « Baz Haver 
t I ! \ Siple Unite States 
\ \ x \ 

} ‘ ‘ I Terie MW heel Cover. G 

2.4 In a Pk ee Extrusion Machine, 
Including a Die for Extruding a Plastic Mass 
in the Form of a Tube of Comparatively 
small Peripheral Cross-Section, a Ring- 
Shaped Tube of Comparatively Large Cross- 
Section and of Stretchable Material Mounted 
near the Die and in the Path of the Tube 
Being Extruded. H. T. Tornberg, Ridgewood 
N J ssig M ern Plast M hinery 
‘ \\ ne ay: 

2 5 Oil Seal, W. I. Tawes, C 

2.434.198 Rubber Facial Heating Mask. 

2.434.2 Anti-Skid Tire Having a Rubber 
Tread in Which Coarse Saw Dust Is Uni- 
formly — need. A. @ ‘ L. Giaper 

t f W \ 

2 2 | li antic “ aist Band in Trousers. 


A tag Connector Including a 


Tube of Flexible Material Adapted to Expand 


Circumferentially When = Shortened and to 
Contract When Lengthened. I on 
In a Machine for Forming Sheet 


Metal, and Including a Stretching Block with 
Forming surface, a Stretching Sheet of Rub- 
ber Adapted to Flow When Subjected to 
Pressure between the Forming Surface of the 
Stretching Block and the Metal to Be 
Formed. M Wies I ( te ‘ 
; elite 
Fase Finishing 


t surfaces of 
I ibrous Mater i 


Texturing Dev 






Sprayed 








ing a Tube Enc in a Cylindrical 
Roller of Kesilient) Material. y. > He 
1 n M eo 
Decorative Fabrice Having a Re- 


lief Design and 





Including a Fabrice Material 

zed to a Layer ot aes Foam Rub- 
| t se, M 

; Flexible Us nwoven Fabric, Simu- 


lating a 


Fabric Made of Distinet Filaments. 
and Composed of Synthetic Organic Plastic 
M: aterial I Wout rg Ne \ x. ¥ 


ssig , ) \\ a] 1 ( } 

Heig s 

Single Filament of 
Material 


synthetic Or- 


ganic Plastic Simulating the Ap- 


pearance of a Plural stranded Rope. H 
\\ eve ! Heiz s, O 

_ 2.484 In a Wiping Device for Control- 

ling the fe and Distribution of Coatings 


Applied to Wire and 
Which a Helical Member Is) Arranged, an 
Elastomeric Packing Associated in) Pressure 
Contact with the Helical Member to Promote 
Acer rate Wiping of the Applied Coatings. 


K 


Including a Housing in 





1 


1,612 Air- Vented 


4 ‘Bottle 
Nipple. 


Nursing and 
Ber Cold iv orine Solid 
Abrading Lap Having a 
Consisting of a 
Derivative Molding 


Optical 

Work- 
Thermoplastic 
Comoposition. 


KK 


Material, an 
ing Surface 
Cellulose 


4 ¢ Cushion Construction 

# Pair of Juxtaposed Resilient Sheets Se- 
cured together, Fluid Filled Resilient Bellows 
Integral with Each of the Sheets Positioned 
to Form Resilient. Communicating Cham- 
bers, and Means to gag Fluid to the In- 
teriors of the Chambers. ‘ s, X¥ 


Including 






' Thin Wall Housing for an Elee- 
trome « “¢ inieal Pransducer, on-Corrosive 
Liquid Having the 


] same Impedance Charac- 

teristics as Water. Ww Mas \ s 
Fluid 

«= = Washer-Like 

Which Is 


Device 
Rigid 
Annular 


Sealing 
Ring of 
Bonded an 


Including 
Material to 
Rubber Body. 


Leakproof Dry Cell Including a“ 
Molded Insulating Ms aiterial. M. 1? 
k , : H n. ¢ ssienc 
< 


Closure of 


2,434.74 In a Skirt of Tubular Material, 
a Belt Assembly Including an Annular Elas- 
tie Band and Elastic Threads Stitched Cir- 
i through = the tere Assembly. 
dorf, Burbank, 





M. Ha. Bik 





2.434.761 be In a Cousot Including 
Two Relatively Rotable and Coaxial Strue- 
tures Adapted for Frictional, Torque-Sustain- 








ing Engagement with Other, a Fluid- 
Distensible Member for Effecting the Engage- 
ment and Having a Thick gg ered Wall of 
Rubber-Like Material. T Fawick, Akron, 
> ssignor to Fawick Pt Co Inc 
on of Ind 
2.434 Shoe Sole Having as Wear Re- 
ceiving Element a= Strip of Resilient) Anti- 
slip Material Wound in Open Heli Form. 
W. J. Lutey, Seattle, Wash 
7 Cord 














i9 Electric Including a Flex- 
ible ‘Insulating Sheath with Longitudinal Con- 
duits Each Enclosing a Flexible Conductor; 
Lach Conductor is Sealed to the Sheath at 
ch End of Its Conduit. Eo BB. Feaster 
Springtfie Mass 

2,434,80 Freezing Mold for 
Including a Kesilient Top T 
silient Potton seas. A. C. J 
Oliver W Orleans, La 

2.434 r Application to the Lower 
Portion of a iain suit Form to Increase its 
Length, an Extender Including Sections of 
Stiff but Flexible Sheet) Material Connected 
by Elastic Strips. G. Tanzer, Everett. Mass 
$8 Loom Temple Roll Including ar 
Integr al Body oft Elastic M: onengaed E B. Tift 





Refrigerators, 
iy and ai Re- 


mand C. C 









Mass 
2 $8 Variable Fluid Passage. R. S&S 
Kent, ©.. assignor B. F. Good 
Ne Yor] » \ 


Dominion of Canada 


Cylinder 
Cylinder 


Hydraulic 
Metal 


Assembly 
with In- 


$45.04 Ina 
Including a Sheet 









wardly Facing Cavities at Both Ends, a Re- 
silient Rubber Ring in ch Cavity to Form 
a Fluid-Tight Seal. J. Bo Parsons. To o 
ee Valve stem. |) Mfz. ¢ 
ssig of J. C. Crowley. ¢ 
Heights 1 n 42 Cc. S. A 


$45.7 Insulated Electric Power 
Cable with a Flexible Core Including a Series 
of Cylinders of soft Expanded Rubber or the 
Like with Interealations of Cylinders of Rel- 
atively Rigid Material Like Hard geet 
Rubber, Cork, or Wood. W. T. Henle®'’s Te 


Dorkin assignee 


t yatta 











7 Buoyant Electric Cables Including 


an Open 














Helix Enciosed in a Waterproo: 
Covering and Divided along Its Length into 
Closed Compartments by Plugs of Rubber 
Expanded in situ. W. T. Hendey’s Telegra 
\ s Lt Don nz Su ssigt 
i runs H H A. M yor 
G ese i nt, bot} n England 
son heoes Made from” Filaments of 
Regene rated Cellulose Impregnated with a 
solution of a Water-Resistant Ethyl Cellulose 
in a Hydrophobe Liquid. ©. G. Bonard, Lor 
, : aivator Gt the chtate of 1. Drevius 
s , s ‘ ondor ssigr 
Fit SOT ‘ G. P 
~ , n Eng 
$45,837 a ch B: sad with: amriats ible Blad- 
aor TT. F oo bee Re 
‘ “e Pac + ig Mi: ite Cast Rub- 
ber Hy droc _— Film. Wing Cor \ 
! SSiz ‘ ) H J Osterhof Cuyahog 
I . ne Li, \ >) Cheyney Akron t 
. Si A 


29 Salvage 


14 Apparatus for 
submerged 


R: lising 
























Objects from Water. Winget: 
ssizgnee of M J. Sturtevayr hott 
; Signa Device for Airplanes, In- 
eluding a Container in Which Is) Releasably 
Mounted a Lighter-Than-Air Balloon. J \ 
\ ! Hi Pr. @ 
$45.94 For a Mechanical Part a Bearing 
Including Four or More arate Stiff Bear- 
ing-Surface Elements Assembled Close To- 
gether and Embedded in a Supporting Body 
of Highly Resilient Rubber. pakke Material. 
I E. Bure near fteading Be shire, Eng 
$ he Graseous Discharge Tube, Inelud- 
ing a Sealed Envelope Protected by a Shell 
ot n-Frangible, Transparent, Substantially 
Material, and = Shock Absorbing 
in the Base and Closed End of This 
Protecting Shell. s G Klumb kee 
Wis I S.A 
$6.04 Inflatable manatee Ball. T W 
~ } Ty \ ? ’ issixz ‘ Sur Rubbe. 
Barberton, both in ©O.. U.S. A 


Device for 


780 


it i Deicing Aircraft) In- 





and 


Tubes 
Operation of the 


cluding a Plurality of Inflatable 


System for Controlling the 














Dev . MM L. aylor, Hudson, O., W. B 
Pond, West Englewood, and H. A. Eayrs 
Tenafly, both in N. J assignors to Bendix 
Aviation Corp., South Be nd, Ind., all in th 
U.S. 2 

$46,067 In a Brassiere, an Integral Struc- 
ture of Molded Plastic Material. I. F. Hill 

tratford, Conn., U.S. A 

$46,072 Plastic Tire Cover. G. A, Lyon 
Allenhurst, N. J., U.S. A. 

$46,130. Endless Transmission Belt. R. Y 
Case, Torresdale, Pa., U.S. A., assignor t 
Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd... Montreal, P. Q 

$46,197. Submarine Signal Detector,  In- 
eluding «a Fluid-Tight Rubber Container. 
3 H. Inglis, Upper Montelair, N 
to Bell Telephone Laborato: es, Inc., 
to Western Electric Co., Ine., both 

both in the U.S. A 


York, N. ¥ 


Herbin 


Mask for Horses. 0. 
y Eure, France. 

"| 16,215 ». In Apparatus for Molding Veneer, 
an Inflatable Member for Applying Pressure. 
c . Gramelspacher assignor to Jasper 


Gas 









Wood Crafters Ine., both of Jasper, Ind 
a. F 

} Flexible Composite Rope’ Includ- 

ividual Steel Strands and Strands otf 

nt Organic Polymer. R. F. Warren 





Jr., Stratford, Conn., U.S. A. 

146,272. Plastie Rivet Formed of a Miv- 
ture of Rubber and are aS Resin. E. A 
Mishawaka, Ind., U.S. A., assigno 
nion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montre al, 





Rakins 


to Dom 





United Kingdom 


595,600. Self-Sealing Oil Tanks. Bb. F. Good- 
og Inflatable Nuits. H. G. C. Fair 
Ie 


Goodrich Co.). 


Spring 





72s. Pneumatic Suspension of 


Vehicles. A ,ees 

595,812 Resilient Mounting Especially for 
Supporting Aircraft Engine Cowls. Lord Mfsz 
Gel 

595,850 Friction Devices. Firestone Tih 


& Rubber Co 


595.870 Compound = Sheet Material. In 
al Chemical Industries Ltd. H 
ind FE. W 
ST¢ Windser 





Ras eg Aireraft H 
H Wylie. 





5.883 Erasers, Hi t 


020. Flexible a Souplines: ELF. 





Spring W Becta, orieniaaaiaad Pneu- 
ired Wheels. N ir. Rile 


96.289 Power Tri insmission” 





Belts. Wing 


Springs. Firestone Tire & 


596 3 Rubber 


PROCESS 


United States 


2.439.911. Producing a Hermetically Sealed 
Lead through Terminal by Forcing a Con- 
ductor Rod through an Assembled Rubber 
Sleeve and Metal Eyelet and Soldering the 
Eyelet to a Supporting Metal Wall Wherebys 


the Rubber Is Vuleanized to the Eyelet. 
I 





Johnston, Park Ridge, Il 
2,434.0 Rubber Gloves and Similar Ar- 
De Laney and C Crowl 
Seamless Rubber Co all of New 


Fabrics. T. G 
nh., and N. * 





Yor} NN. © 
Retreading 
) 

Cast Vinyl 
Seitz assignor to W 


Tires, 


Sheeting, Ete. A. J 


nefoot Corp., 





both of 


Ree overing Rubber from Guayule 








Jones, Sal issigno! 
o ted Ss oO , as repre 
ser y the etary oO ulture 
2,434,477 M: tine bie ture from Molding Pow- 
ders of Molded = Articles with Differently 
aded _Zones therein, U. A. M. Winter, as 
Y Messrs. Hornflowa, Ltd., both ot 


nad 

2 me Decorative 
lief Design from Fabric 
Rubber. 1 itiedt, Chevy 
i] ing into 
Thickness 





Fabric with ai Re- 
Cc ombine d with Foam 

‘hase, Mad 
t altars Strip 
Thin Component 








Combi 


2,434, 
of Predetermined 








Sh Ue of Plastic Material. J. M. Bierer, Wa 
a assignor to Boston Woven Hose & Rub 
ber Co., ¢ dge, both in Mass. 
Dominion of Canada 

$4 ‘ Building a Tire. F. W. Manning 
alo Alto, Calif., U.S.A 

$45.74 Continuous Process for the Pro- 
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The “heart” that’s 


sereaenenecre MMM ee, 
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@ The heart ofthe revolutionary and 
patented new Gilbarco Oil Burner 
is the “Economy Clutch” that prac- 
tically eliminates soot. It allows the 
burner’s fan to spin freely before 
the oil pump is engaged to produce 
the flame, and again lets the fan spin 
after the burner has shut off. 

To ease the sudden impact of the 
first operation some part had to be 
developed that would have resili- 
ence to absorb shock .. . flexibility 
to maintain positive alignment... 
strength to hold the bond between 
the flexible and metal parts ... and 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 














be silent in operation. 

The Gilbert & Barker engineers, 
working in cooperation with the 
technical experts from Graton & 
Knight, ran an exhaustive search 
and test program . and found 
that the material best suited to meet 
the severe demands was—Perbunan 
Nitrile Rubber! 

If you have a problem that could 
be solved by a rubber that also resists 
oil, heat, abrasion and water...stays 
flexible at extremely low tempera- 
tures... and holds delicate colors— 
please ask for further information. 
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THE RUBBER THAT RESISTS 
OIL, COLD. HEAT AND TIME 


Copyright 1948, Enjay Company, Inc 


13 WEST 5ist STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y: 
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Rubberized Fabrice. Dunlop Tire 
Goods Co., Lid. Toronto, Ont., 


Illingworth Birmingham, 


duction of 
& Rubber 








$46,017 rtic ulate Coated Sheeted Ma- 
terial. BB. SS. Cross and G. BP. Neth y is 
signors to Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., all 


of 3S Paul, Minn OD. 8. A. 


$46,208 Rubber Wheel. J.) 2B Bennett, 
Alhambra, and J J McCarter, assignors to 
Ww. G. I Smitl both of Los Angeles, Calif 
oth in U.S. A 

$46.27 Shaping Articles P reliminary to 
Vuleanizing. A. H. Crandall, Grosse Pointe 
Woods, Mich., U.S. A assignor to Dominion 
Rubber Co Ltd Montreal, P.Q 


United Kingdom 





95.629 ae sheet eae. Im 
peria Chemical Industries, Ltd and J H 
MeG ° 

95,632 Compound Sheet Materials. [lm 
perial Chemical Industries, Lt 3. BH, McG 
al 1 WwW Nash . 

95,667 Mechanically Stabilized Shapes 
from Poly styrene. |’ 


x Corp 
ed Fiber 





9 $ Resin Coz Base, Carbir 
AS Carbon ( Cor} 

595,8 Extrusion of Plastic Materials 
from Presses. ( ses ind J. Hollan 





3.108 eme nting iy oly viny ( ee 
i . E 








CHEMICAL 


United States 


Production of Organie Fluorine 
Reacting in the Presence of 
yst a Polyfluoroethylene 


2,433,844 
Compounds by 
a Peroxygen Ca 






with an Aliphati y Saturated Organic Ether 
Oemeeans. W E. Ha Easton, Pa is 
signor E. I 1 Pont Nemours & Co 

Ir Wilmingto [+ 


Preparing Furfuryl A\crylate by 
Heating Methy! Acrylate and Furfuryl Alcohol 
in the Presence of a Catalytic Amount of 
Aluminum Tertiary -Butoxide ind oa Poly- 
merization iamtbiter. ! 
4 in ‘ H. Fisher Abingt« 


$33,866 











, 





Senter the Secretar are ea 
S7f Aa Use in the Mi inufac ture of 
Material Resistant to Poiso ous ¢ Pro- 
tective Layer Contai sad Peroxide and 
a Compound of Hydrocarbons from the Group 
yisobutylene, Polyisobutylene Nitrile, 
yethylene Chloride. RoW: sberg 


sed té f \ ste N 





ises, a 









2.4 9 Putty Composition, Including a 
Polymerized Ester of Methacrylic Acid and 
a Filler Including Colloidal China Clay and 
Tale. ¢ Ww. J nson, East Bruns : a 
& \\ gtor Del 

2,4 992 P igme ntation of Polymers, M 
“E. Hughes t s ssignor t She fe) 

2? 434,054 Polymerizing a Mass, the Poly- 
meri je Portion of Which Consists Solely 
of Vinyl Acetate, in the Presence of a Peroxy 
Catalyst and Lauryl Mercaptan. M. J. Roedel 








assigr E Por Ner irs & ¢ 
ri. hot} f Wil Del 
2,434 ¢ Poach ceten sr ta Cellulosic Material 
with Styrene Monomer. W t ! Mletu 
en, and E. Kosinszki, Fords. bot nN. J 


2,434,129 Vuleanizing Butadiene-1,3 Co- 
polymerized with an Organic Nitrile, Which 
Includes Heating in the Absence of Sulfur 
the Copolymer Having Incorporated a Halide 





of a Metal from the Group of Chlorides and 
Bromides of Metals of the Iron Subgroup, 
Manganese and Subgroups (b) of Groups 1 
to 6 Inclusive of the Periodic ble. M. C 
Throdat Nit W \ iss or to Mon- 
santo Chemi« c< St * iis, Mo 

2.434,14 A Glycolic Ether of a Hydro- 
lyzed Interpoly mer of Ethylene and Vinyl 
noes ate. Db. Db. Coffman, assignor to E. I. du 
] Nemours & ¢ Ir both of Wilm- 
nztor 






The Condensation and 
oduct Formed at a 


Polymeri- 


zation P Temperature of 


250-300° C. under Vacuum of a Hydroxy Ether 
of Rosin Acid with a Pentaerythritol Group 
P olyhydric Alcohol. Ww Krumbhaar, New 


York N . 

2,4 7 Water-Soluble Hydroxyalkyl Ether 
of a Hydrolyzed Interpolymer of Ethylene and 
Vinyl Acetate. W H. Sharkey, a nor to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Int both of 
Wilmington Del 

2,434,197 Removing 
Constituents and 


4 Q 





Dark-Resin-Forming 
Other Undesirable Compo- 


nents from a Resin Crude Containing Pinene. 
KE. LL, Cline., Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to A 
‘het nical & Dye Corp., New York, N. d 
4,208 For Preventing the Formation of 








lee eon i 


Metallic Airplane Propeller Blade, a 
Permanent Water Insoluble Coating Consist - 
ing of a Mixture of Polyisobutylene, Chlori- 
nated Diphenyl, and a Plasticizer. %. oS 
Gaugler, Dayton, and H. W. Guenther, Oak- 
wood, assignors to General Motors Corp., Day 
on, both in © 

2,434,247 Elastic Nylon Articles. J R 


MeCreath, and R. J. W Reynolds, 





Blackle Manchester England, assignors to 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., a  cor- 
ition of Britain 
434,424 vxarating Butadiene from a C, 
Hydroe arbon Mixture by Plural-Stage  Ex- 
tractive Distillation with Inverse Solvents. 


Morris. Berkeley, and T. W. Evans, Oak- 





assignors to Shell Development Co., 
Francisco, a n Calif 
34,496. LL ight Stable Compositions —In- 














cluding Polymeric Vinylidene Chloride or 
Vinyl Chloride and Certain 5-Substituted 2- 
Hydroxybenzophenones. — T nan, Jr., as- 
signor to Dow Chemical Co., h of Midland, 
Mict 
2,434,507 2-Chioro-3-Iminobutyronitrile. J 
lL. Mostek, Chicago x ssignor o Sinclair 
R ning Co New York, N. X 
$34,510 Manufacture of Tertiary Dode- 


lich) Includes Condensing 
Hydrogen Sulfide. J. I 
L 





cyl Mercaptan, W 
Tri- Isobutylene with 





lir Ile and J Saton biog on 
both h assignors to Sharples Chem- 
s Philadelphia, 
24 Dioletins. yfried, Woos 
T ssignol! 1 Mil Deve 
er Co “a corporation of Del 
2.434 t Improve d Method of Manutactur- 
ing Synthetic Rubber-Like Materials by the 
Emulsion Polymerization of a Conjugated 


Diolefin Hydrocarbon in the Presence of an 





Aliphatic Mercaptan Polymerization Modifier, 
Ke Arundal+ Colonia to 
Standard Oil Development Co a corporation 
Del. 
$34,552 Low-Temperature Polymerization 


Isobutylene in the 
parts of a Liquified 


Process for Polymerizing 
Presence of 150 to 400 














Parattinie Hydrocarbon Internal Refrigerant. 

N. 2. Elizabeth, and H. ©. Evans 

Crant nN. J ussiznors to Star 

a Development a corporation of De 
2,434,582 Vuleanizable Polymer Obt: tine al 

from a Chilled Mixture of Isobutylene, Iso- 

prene, and Aluminum Chloride Catalyst) Dis- 


solved in Methyl Chloride, Which 
in Free Space and Reacts to Form 
able Polymer in This Free Space. RK 
I roose Creel ind M. R. Gertz, 1] 
n T&T t ors t Standard Oil De- 
of De 

2 t Condensing Hy drocyanic Acid 
and Acrylonitrile in the Presence of an Al- 
kaline Condensing Agent to Form = Suecinoni- 
trile, > . Carpenter Riversid Conr s 
sig \ erican ¢ ! d Co New Ye 
ee 


Is Produced 
Vuleani 








ent C« rporatior 
, a“ Fr n 


Polyethylene 
My droxs phen!) Pr 
E 


n, assignors to E. I. du Por 


Stabilized with Bis 
. ‘. ] it i 





Mixture of Unsatu- 
Acids of the Class of Higher Aliphatic 
Fatty Acids, Natural Resin Acids and Esters 
of the Acids for ae Removal of Color Bodies. 
R. H H iff 108 te 

mcafee Distillation of C, 
Ix H Hachmutl Bartles 


“ $094 Refining a 
rated 





Hy- 
dre arbons. t 


Dominion of Canada 


$4 6s Chioroprene Rubber 
formly Dispersed therein a 

by Reacting Magnesium and an Ovide of 
Carbon in the Vapor’ Phase. Per inente 
M ils Cory] Oakland issieonee of G 
Kkeley b n Calif i; 3. a 
Composition of 


Having Uni- 
Product Obtained 














$45.78 Matter Including 
an Organo-Soluble Organic Plastic Dissolved 
in a Mixture of Methyl Isobutyl Ketone and 
Diisobutyl Ketone. Shel I ent Co 
San Francisco, assignee of R e 3 West 
Los Angeles, both in Calif U.S.A 

$45,787 Electric Insulating Material, In- 


cluding a Mixture of Polymerized Vinyl Chlo- 
ride, a Plasticizer therefor, a Rubbery Solid 
Organic Polysulthide, and a Plasticizer there- 





for. Standard yhone & Cables, Ltd., as- 
signee of T. R. Scott and A. A New, all of 
London, England 

$45,840 Rubber Compounding Material 


Readily Dispersible in Rubber at Temperaturés 


below 150° F. and Including a Blend of Pitch, 
a High Molecular Weight Aliphatic Softening 
Agent, and an Aromatic Oil. Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp New York, N. Y., assignee of 
A. B. Cowdery, Harwich Port, Mass., both in 
the U.S.A 

445.85 Dielectric Sheet Material Con- 
sisting of Paper Impregnated with Copoly- 
merized Mixture of 959% N-Vinylearbazole 


and 5% DiallylIphthalate. Cc 
Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, 





General 
assignee of 


anadian 
Ont., 





iNnDIA RUBBER WORLD 












H. F. Miller and L. W. Foster, both of Pitts- 
tield, Mass., U.S. A 
$45,887 For Packaging Hygroscopic Ma- 
terial, a Container Formed of Laminated 
Sheets, the Innermost Sheet Adjacent the 
Packaged Hygroscopic Material Containing a 
Plasticizer and a Continuous Barrier Film of 
Wax and an Elastomer. Marathon’ Corp. 
Rothchild, assignee of W. H. Graebner, Nee- 
nah, and R. C. Flom, Menasha, all in Ws., 
Us 
Resinous Product Including a 
Acetal Resin, a Partial Ester of 
a Polyhydrie Alcohol, d san Unsaturated 
Aliphatic Acid and a Phenol-Aldehyde Re- 
Product. Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Mo., assignee of M. ©. Debacher, 
Springfield, Mass.. both in the U.S. A. 
$46,000. Pressure Adhesive Tapes, Includ- 


Base of an Organic Film-Forming Ma- 
a Solution of a Rubber- 
Polyvinyl Ether in a= Solvent 
Which Swells but Does not Dissolve 


ing a 
terial and a Coating of 





Like Tacky 
therefor, 





the Base, C. E. SchildkKnecht and I. V. Runyan, 
both of Easton, Pa., assignors to General 
Aniline & Film ¢ ‘orp., New York, N. Y¥., both 
n the U.S. A 

146.054. Films, Filaments, and = Cast or 
Molded Objects from Artificial Resi Free 





from Nitrogen and Containing at Least One 
Substance Obtained by Strating from at Least 
One Ester of the Formula 

CH?=C (R,)—CO—O— R» ; Ry) 
Is Hydrogen or ag Residues, 





Where R, 






R» Is an Alkylene or Arylene Radical, Ry and 
R, Are of the Group of Hydrogen, 2 Hydro- 
curbon Residues, rnd Hydroxylated Hydro- 
carbon Residues and irbon Residues 








Joined to One Another by iteral I 
and Hydrocarbon Residues Joined by Cyecliz 
tion. J. P. C. E. Corbiere, Lyon, assignor to 


= 





age 








Societe “Rhodiaceta’’, Paris, both in France. 
446,092. Chloroacetonitrile. I, Hechenbleik- 
ner, Stamford, Conn., ass gsnor_ to 


American 
Cyanamid Co New York, eS PORE 8 EE 

$46,093. Removing Ac etylene Poly mers from 
Crude Acrylonitrile. EH, L. Carpenter, Dumas, 
Tex., assignor to American Cyanamid Co., 
New York, X. V¥ U.S.A 

$46,108 Resinous Condensation Product Ob- 
tained by at Least Partially Deesterifying in 
the Presence of an Acid Deesterifying Catalyst 
and a Carbonyl Compound, a Copolymer of a 
Monovinyl Ester of a Saturated Monocarboxy- 
“A Acid Containing not More Than Two 

Carbon Atoms with a Mono-2-Chloroallyl Ester 
of a Saturated Monocarboxylic Acid Contain- 
ing not More Than Two Carbon Atoms. W. 0, 
Kenyon and W F. Fowler, Jr., Rochester, 

, ts 








N A., assignors to Canadian Kodak 
Co:, , ronto (ont. 

146,122 For a Paper Liner Facing Ma- 
terial, a Coating Including a Paper-Adherent 





Layer of 
Coating 


Oleoresinous V: 
Film of Plasti 


lish, ¢ 
zed Vi 





rnd «a Top 
yl Resin. 








EK. Maier, Chicago, Ill, assignor to Con- 
nental Can Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., both 
n the U. 8. A 

$46,158 , Maclear Substituted Dichlorosty- 
renes. J. ( M ilek, Niagara Falls. assignor 

Mathieson Akal Works, New York, both 
ae li i. .-2 

$46,175 Tough, Elastic, and Insoluble Poly- 


vinyl Resin Formed by 


i : Treating a Hydrolyzed 
Polyvinyl Ester in 


Aqueous Solution with a 












Compound from the Group of Amino Phenols 
and Polyhydriec Phenols. A. H. Heatly and 
H. M. Collins, Shawinigan Falls, assignors to 
Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd., Montreal. both 
n bP. Q F 
446,180. Recovery of Olefins from Gaseous 
Mixtures. R. FF. Robey Roselie, assignor to 
Standard © Development Co., Linden, both 
n B,J ct, fase 

$46,181 iting Olefins from Gas Mix- 
tures. R. F bey, Roselle, and R. Rosen, 
Elizabeth, ; fnors to Standard Oil Develop- 
ent Co., Linden, all in N. J 8 A 

$46,182 Continuous Method of Segregating 
and Concentrating Butadiene. . V2 Fasce and 
L, S. Pirkle oth of Baton Rouge La., as- 
signors to Stand Oi Developmen Co 
Linden, N J I d 

$46,184 Separating 
butene. I. P. Jones, Basking “pete and E. E 
W illauer Crawford assignors to Standard 
Oil Development Co Linden ut in N. J 
Bde Bee 

$46,294 Readily Extrudable Insulating Ma- 











terial, Including a Mixture of Polystyrene 
Rubber and Solid Polymers of Ethylene, M. C 
Field, London, England, assignor to Inter- 
national Standard Electr c Corp., New York, 
N.Y. A 

446,314 Vuleanized Synthetic Rubber Pre- 
pared by Mixing a Butadie 1,3. Polymeri- 
vate with a Tertiary Alkyl I nol Sulfide, the 





Sulfur in the Phenol Sulfide Constituting at 
Least 309% of the Sulfur Present in the Mix- 
ture and Replacing a Corresponding Amount 
of the Sulfur Normally Required tor the Vul- 
canizing Operation. G. M. Wolf, Wyandotte. 
ind T. E. Deger, Grosse Ile, Mich., ; gnors 
to Sharples Chemicals, Inec., Philade Iphi a, Pa.. 
both in the U.S.A 











446,319. Extracting Olefins from a Mixture 
of Olefins and Paraffins, A. A’ Draeger and 
W. B. Franklin, both of Baytown, Tex., as- 


signors to Standard Oil 
Linden, N. J., 


Development Co., 
both in the U.S. A. 
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ibleik- : 3 5 . 
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amy BRANCH OFFICES: CRUDE RUBBER WAREHOUSES: 
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lixture 
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784 


United Kingdom 


Products of 
Britisl 


Reaction 
Derivatives. 


’ Resinous 
Aldehydes and Triazine 
1 “ar , 





son-Houst 
’ Poly meriza n Process, Distillers 
( Lt 1 Ps nger and M. D. Cool 
69 Pre ssure-se nsitive ae sive 
ses, J nson «& ns G rit ) i 





Continnbas inasees for the Manu- 


facture of Synthetic Resins. G 


Piperidine De rivatives. \ H 
s ns Hoff nn-l. R t Ir 
as9 Polymers. E. I 1 Por i Net 
Ss & 


3 Pr aan riz: ation of Methylpenta- 
dienes. She 
, synthetic 


Re sins. Cellomold, Lt 
N ’ I | its 
Styrene, ( e & ¢ rbon © 
‘ Resins, hy Devel ent Co 
SS Dithio Acid Derivatives. Wingfoot 


So4 Stabilization of Polymerizable Aro- 








mathe Compounds. \ esol Alka Works 
Poly meriz: able Organic Materials 

and P olyme rs there I er Chet al Ir 

s x 2 R H immor 

45.9 ( oi ps ( ompositions and Coating 
Films. [iritis nes 

4 Butyraldehy de. histillers Co., Ltd 

B ‘ i. A See 

45,999 cenabae \ inyl Resin ¢ omposi- 
tions. Car e & n Che ( 


4 Coating Solid Organic Polymers 
with Polysilicie Acid Esters. EF. 1 iu Pont de 


s \ ‘ in 
4¢ 7 Resinous Compositions. I. du 
e Net irs & ¢ It 
fh, Potpmntination of 1-Vinyleyclo- 
hexene. r t Ir istries Lt 
+f \ ates iniz: ition of Rubber and Syn- 
thetic Rubber. Unite States Rubber C 
‘+ — Poly meric Products. \ 
vO 1S \ ews Chloride. = Anor es 
Manufa res es Glaces et BORIS ae 
Ss t Ssaint-é n ( x f I 
19 Manufacture of i enelyes mers and 


Acceler ation of Cure of Copolymers. Ame: in 











596,2 rE see gong Carbon Black Mix. Gen 
Tire & 
6,242 bE smutsions of nai Resins. 
s s Usines 1 ne-] en 
596.2¢ M onl vcture ‘of gel Foils, 
ind the Like — Polymerized Vinyl Com- 
pounds, So Rhe ‘ 
596,264 Dyeing and Coloring Artificial 
rials. 3S Rhodiaceta. 
96,282 Nitroolefins. I erial Cher il In 
istries Lid G 1) Buck \ il Cc W 
96,28¢ Synthetic Resinous Reaction Prod- 
ucts of E georcenc a and ne, Derivatives. 
British ‘ son-t iston C 
596,29 Synthetic ne Pt Like Materials. 
Mathieson Alka Vorks 
16,298 Copolymeric Materials, Mathiesor 


AlKa Works 





a9¢ ) Nitraolefins. Tnipe: ‘ Ir 
istries, Ltd., C " Scaife, H. B ck (lega 
ese! f H Baldock ind A I W 








Kesinous 


synthetic i 
Triazine 


Products of Ale a and a 
votive, British ymso 


96,361 Restnous Condensation 


Deri- 
1-Houston Co., Ltd. 
Products. 








British Resin Products, Lt B. Frenke J. D 
Morgan, C. E h, and R. W. H. Wicking 
96.36 Urea Formaldehy de Molding Com- 


L. Sn 


position. 

96.2365 Synthetic 
ucts Having Molecularly 
British Thomson-Houston Co 


Compositions and Prod- 
Oriented Structures. 
Ltd. (General 





Electr Co.) 
96,377 Polymerization of — Or- 
Compounds. Bakelite 


ganic d 
596,461 Substituted Poly 4 Phenols. 
Mathieson Alkali Works 
596,463 Kemoval of Conjugated Diolefins 
from Mixtures Containing Them. S. A. Miller 
596,467 New Polymerizable Organic Ma- 
terials and Polymers : ‘opolymers —— 
il Chemical Industries, Ltd., and F ; 
H M acKerett 
596,471 Aldehyde Condensation 
of 2-Aminoalkanes. Lilly & Co 





Products 


MACHINERY 


United States 


Plastic Extruder. 
assignor to 
Machinery Corp on, Del 


ling 
Machine for Making Sheets of 


2,433,936 Tornberg 


rn Plasti 





Cuyahoga Falls, O., 





2,433,937. 





tidgewood 
Machinery 





Extruded Plastics. H. T. Tornberg 
N. J., assignor to Modern 
‘ory Wilmington, Del. 

$34.07 Apparatus for Making Insulated 
able. H. 1). Isenberg, Wilmette, I] 


Plastic 
























TOT Apparatus for Continuously Mil- 
ling “and Conveying a Plastic. W. R. Marshall, 
3 ) ield N. J. assignor to Bakelite Cor 

oration of N. J 

Dominion of Canada 

145,721 Apparatus for Producing a Mold- 
ing of Thermoplastic Insulating Material. 
B st d Cables, Ltd... Prescott, Lan 

shir e of G. H. Walton and J.C 
(Quay be Helsby. Cheshire, and P 
Jones, Kelsall, me Chester, all in England 

$45,765 Tabritiinn Molding Machine. Leo 
minster Tool C« Inc., assignee of L. J. Caron, 

Leominster, Mass l A 

$45,878 Appa for Extruding Plastic 
Moldable Mate ‘rial into a Cavitied Mold. 1. F 
Go rich ¢ New York, N. Y., assignee of 
o I He Akron, ind E Herzog 
( ora hin © both n the U.S.A 





Tool ow Manipul: iting Rubber- Like 
sheet pea B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, 
F . l 


Sternad, Cuyahoga Falls, © 





$45,879 





issignee « 


$45,994 Dipping Apparatus for Molded 
Rubber Goods. 3. MceMordie, Arlington, an 
Ib, A. Peterson, Chelsea, assignors to Dewey & 
\ Che il Co Cambridge ill in Mass 


chine for Continuously Molding 
e Rubber to Form a Sheath for 
Cable. B. W. Benbow, Benbow 





a i 
a Wire ora 





Extruder. F T Griffiths, 
Gi cent, assignor to W. T. Henley’s 
Te Ks «< L.t Dorking, Surrey 
" rland 





Vuleanizing Frame for 
Supporting Footwear so That Air Can Be 
Exhausted from the Interior of the Articles 
during Vulceanization. 5, 5. Miner, Mishawaka, 


$46.27 Portable 











Ind., U.S.A r to Dominion Rubber C« 
Lt Montre Q 

$46,275 Molding or Die Casting Machine. 
Ss. Smitl ind W H. Cockerill, as iors t 
> M B. Co. Ltd ill of West romwicl 
Stafford, Englan 


ssinmgeg Kingdom 


650 Molding Machines for Plastics and 
Other Moldable Materials. W. Ss. Renier. 
596,032 Retread Vuleanizer. General Tire & 
96, Apparatus for Making Power 
Transmission Belts. Wingfoot Corp 
. Apparatus for the Manufacture of 
Endless Cable Casings. A. C. Hussnigg 












UNCLASSIFIED 


United States 


° 433,980 
and D. T. 


issignments, 


Brazie 
mesne 


Coupling for Cables. L. G 
Hollingsworth, assignors by 
to British Insulated Callender’s 
Cables, Ltd., all of London, England. 

2,434,017. Anti-Skid Tire Device : 2 
Snedeker, Canton, O 

2,434,091 Knot or _ Catcher, C. J. Ar- 
rington, Winnsbor o § *., assignor to United 
States Rubber Co., New week. i Fie 4 

2.434.180. Tire Carrying Rim. C. W. Sin- 





issignor to Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Hose Coupling. F. C. Morrison, 





34, » Vacuum Apparatus for Filling 
Tires with Water. W. W. McMahan, assignor 
to Wingfoot Corp., both of Akron, O 

Machine to Strip Covered Cables. 





H A surdwoc Portland, Me 
$ 74: Electrical Connector for Coaxial 
fills, assignor, by mesne assign- 
selmont Radio Corp., both = of 





United Kingdom 


95 $ Device to Polish Rims of Vehicle 
Wheels and Like Rings. Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd A. Shackleton, and G. H. Whale 

95.800. Tire Levers, F. M. Doone 

95.035 Connector Ends for Flexible Tub- 
ing. Gas Light & Coke Co. and C. R. Austen 








Dominion of Canada 


4$45,822-82% Wheel Structure. G. A. Lyon, 
Allenhurst, N. J., U.S.A 


Vehicle Wheel. C. S. Ash, Milford 
A 














INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


$45,945. Electric Tire Manometer, P. R. 
Dutour Rit mousk m, P. Q. 
; i Wheel _ Structure, G,. A. Lyon, 
U \ 





fee Pipe Clamp. F. T 
Bradford, Pa., assignor to Dresser In- 
lustries, Inc., Cleveland, O., U.S.A. 


TRADE MARKS 


United States 


$34,831 Fayo. 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


134: 835. Representati 


Brooklyn Truss 


Trusses. 


of a label contain- 








ng e word: *Forgonli. Surgical corsets 
ind girdles, trusses, braces, abdominal belts, 
ete M. J. Prevost, doing business as Marie's 
Shoppe, Plainfield, N. J 

$34,842 Phen: Phenolic resins Ameri- 
an Cyanamid & Chemicals Corp., assignor 


ean Cyanamid Co., both of New 
Presto. Sponges. Presto Mfg. 
Tork: x. © 

} Uformite. Synthetic 
oatings and adhesives. Resinous Products 
& Chemieal Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


resins for 





134,882. Natae. Natural rubber bloom 
softener, tackifier, and inhibiter. J. M. Hu- 
ber, Inc., New York, ee Ss 

$34,918 Forbidden. Surgical gloves, pro- 


phylactic articles, etc. Veralin, Inc., Chicago, 


Ill. 





$34,939 Fiber-Plast. Resin plastic binder. 
International Textile Co., Chicago, II 

$34,957 Stat. Douches. J. . Weeks, do 
ng business as J. T. Weeks Laboratories, 
Jackson, Miss 


$34,970 fepresentation of a label contain 
ng the word: *“Lestreflex.”” Bandages. <A. De 
St Dalmas & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 





434,972. Representation of a label contain- 
the word: “Chameo.” Tire pumps 
tsworth Mfg. Co.. Chatsworth, Ga 





569, Extender. Interchemical 
York, NM: ¥ 
s Representation of an oblong con- 
taining a warrior head and the words: “The 
Gold Trojans.”’ Youngs Rub- 


Prophylactics. 
ber Corp., New York, N. Y 
$35,029, Solvene. Adhesive tape 
Day Chemical Co., Newark, N. J. 
135.044. Wonderform., Sanitary belts. In- 
ternational Cellucotton Products Co., Chicago 


Ill. 


remover, 





$35,055. Teleseal. Insulated wire W hit- 
ney Blake Co., Hamden, Conn. 
$35,056. Thermoprene. Insulated wire. 


Conn. 
aminomethyl- 
Philadelphia, 


Hamden, 
Substituted 


Haas Co., 


Whitney 
$35,061. 


henols. 


Blake Co., 
DMP. 
Rohm &«& 


Plastic coating com- 
Lining Engineers, Inc 


$35,104. Indubond. 
pounds. Industrial 
Edgeworth, Pa 

.116. Represen* 


ation of a label contain- 


words: “Eatre,” “At Your Service,” 
and “American Hard Rubber Co.” 
American Hard Rubber Co., New York, 


147. Futuro. Supporters, trusses, ete. 
Arch Brace Co., Cineinnati, 0. 
35.175. WalD. Bicycle, automobile, and 
motor-cycle accessories. Wald Mfg. Co., Inc 
M: iysville, Ky. 
191. Polynide. Vinyl-type 
Fidelity Plastics Co., Salem, Mass 
435,193. Representation of a circle contain- 
ng the word: ‘“Sepeo.” Vuleanizers and 
mold-heaters Automatic Electric Heater Co., 
Inc., Pottstown, Pa. 
435,198. tepresentation of a circle con- 
taining the word: ‘Sorosis.””. Heels A. BE. 








plastic film. 











le doing business as A. E. Little Co., Lynn, 
35,199. Beuta-film. Vinyl-plastic Hart- 
ford Textile Corp., New York, N. ¥ 


$35,200. Vita-Guard. Plastic film gar- 





ments. A Siegel Co., Inc., New York, 
x 2 

43 » Same Process. Footwear. S: a. 
Kleven Hallowell, Maine. 






$35,204 Representation of an owl and the 
words: “Edueator shoes,” and “train foot- 
steps.” lucator Shoe Corp. of America, 





New York, 


35,208. Academy Award. Tires, belting, 








hose, ete Academy Award Products, In¢ 
New ae 

; CtI- -RES, Footwear. Endi- 

Scientific Research 

0 Johnson Corp., Endicott, N. Y 

435,238 Representation of a fanciful de- 
sign ane the word: “Omni.” Pyroxylin coated 
otton piece goods Omni Products Corp 


New York, N. 


$35,240. Artgum. Erasers Rosenthal Co., 
New York, WN, ¥. 

$35,247. Perfum-atie. Atomizers, Kent 
‘reations, Inc., New York, N. Y¥ 
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MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., Rubber Service Dept. 
Second National Building, Akron 8, Ohio 





e Further 
Please send me: Information Samples 

( 
eo) i) 
1) 4) 
ee), a) 

Name __ Title - 

Epa ii ee Be IES = 

Address_ 

City__ State 





IR-1 


Flecto! h 
Santoflex B 
Santoflex BX 
Santovar A 
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(DG MOLD RELEASE 
EMULSION NO. 35 


increases sales by 
improving appearance 





Rubber bicycle seats molded 
around metal inserts ina 12 
cavity mold lubricated with 
DC Mold Release Emulsion 
No. 35 are easily unloaded 
from cavities that stay clean. The finished product therefore 
has a clean, bright polished surface and greatersales appeal. 


Offer your customers more for their money and the sales 
are yours. An easy way to do this is to give rubber moldings 
a better and more salable appearance. 


You can give your products added sales appeal by using 
Dow Corning Mold Release Emulsion No. 35 in molding 
tubber goods. Baldwin Rubber Company of Pontiac, 
Michigan and most of the other leading rubber companies 
have learned that improved appearance is one of the 
advantages of this silicone release agent. They have found 
that Emulsion No. 35 keeps molds cleaner longer than any 
other mold release agent. For that reason each molded part 
has a uniformly better finish whether it’s the first or the 
last part of a production run. 


In addition to lowering the cost of mold maintenance and 
improving the appearance of molded rubber parts, DC 
Mold Release Emulsion No. 35 reduces scrap to an absolute 
minimum. It practically eliminates fold-overs and non- 
knits resulting from improper lubricating. And it gives such 
easy release that change time is substantially reduced 
with very little danger of tearing heats when removing 
them from the cavity. 


DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35 is effective in very low 
concentrations and relatively few applications are required 
per day. The material jtself is therefore comparable in 
price to the more conventional release agents. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Chicago: 228 N. LaSalle Street « Cleveland: Terminal Tower 
Los Angeles: 1514 S. Hope St. « New York: Empire State Building 


Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Toronto « England: Albright and Wilson, Ltd., London 


FOR MORE INFORMA- 
TION ABOUT DC MOLD 
RELEASE EMULSION 
NO. 35, PHONE OUR 
NEAREST BRANCH OF- 
FICE OR WRITE FOR 
LEAfLET NO. U 5-4. 


OW 


PiRst tm SttIicones 


orning 


New Machines 
and Appliances 


Variable Speed 
Changer 


HE Link-Belt Co. 

307, N. Michigan 
\ve., Chicago 1, IIL, 
has announced the pro- 
duction of a new Size 
H-6 unit in its line of 
Link-Belt P.I.V. Gear 
variable speed changers. 
The H-6 unit is rated 
at 20 h.p. for speed 
variation ratios of 5:1 
and 6:1, and at 25 hp. 
for gatios of 2:1, 321, 
and 4:1. The new unit 
is made only in a plain, 
basic horizontal assem- 
bly. The housing con- 
sists of a top and a bottom half, instead of the central housing 
and side-plate construction employed on the smaller P.I.V. Gear 
sizes. 

With the addition of the H-6 unit, the company’s line oi 
P.I.V. Gear variable speed changers now embraces eight sizes. 
The other seven sizes, ranging from 0.5-15 h.p. capacity and 
having ratios up to 6:1, are available in five assembly types, 
all suitable for either horizontal or vertical mounting. All units 
are compact, of all-metal construction, fully enclosed, and. self- 
lubricating. The seven smaller sizes are described in the com- 
pany’s bulletin, Link-Belt P.I.V. Gear Book No. 1874, and a 
supplemental Folder No. 1874-A is available covering the new 
H-6 unit. 





New Size H-6 Link-Belt P.I.V. Gear 
Variable Speed Changer 


New Deci. Log Log Slide Rule 


NEW deci. log log slide rule that simplifies computations is 
announced by Pickett & Eckel, Inc. The scales on the front 
of the rule are so arranged that one setting of the hairline gives 
a number's square root, cube root, and logarithm. The log log 
scale on the back is expanded for greater accuracy and arranged 
to give the following five readings with each setting: (1) deci- 
mal fraction to four and five figures; (2) reciprocal number to 
four and five figures; (3) logarithm; (4) co-logarithm; and (5) 
natural logarithm to base. 
The scales on the rule read from one ten billionth to ten bil- 
lion and give decimal point location. A simple legend tells 
which scale to read when raising numbers to powers. The rule 





FOR HIGH ABRASION FURNACE 
USE PHILBLACK O 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 692 
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ee 
Accelerator 2-MT 
by 
DU PONT 


Has many advantages in rubber stocks 


* Resists heat and aging. 
* Little tendency to revert during long cures. 


7 


Resists flex cracking. 


* Retains tensile strength and tear 
resistance at elevated temperatures. 


* 


Low heat build-up. 





RUBBER CHEMICALS 
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DU PONT 


E. 1. pu PONT 
WILMING 


BETTER THINGS 
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Co. (INC.) 


TON 98, DELAWARE 


ETTER LIVING 
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REVERTEX 
60% LATEX 
NORMAL LATEX 





NATURAL 
LATEX COMPOUNDS 





GR-S LATEX CONCENTRATE 





We maintain a fully equipped laboratory and 
free consulting service. 


REVERTEX CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
Chicago Office: 111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Sales Representatives: 


Morris & Walker 
904 Fisher Bidg. 
Detroit 2, Mich. 


Harrisons & Crossfield (Canada) Ltd 
297 St. Poul Street West 
Montreol 1, Canada 











INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


























Pickett & Eckel Slide Rule 


is made of magnesium alloy with plastic surfaces bearing perma- 
-read, washable scales. Size of the rule is 12'% by 
2's by 3 16 inches. It comes complete with a carrying case and 
an illustrated instruction manual. 


Dry Ice Crusher 


HE American pick 

and roll dry ice 
crusher, designed — to 
provide rapid  conver- 
sion of dry ice, has 
been announced by Am- 
erican Pulverizer Co., 
1535 Macklind Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo.  Improve- 
ment over conventional 
methods is attained by 
the “pick and roll” ac- 
tion which, in addition 
to being faster, assures 
significant savings in 
shrinkage loss and in 
labor and reduces dry 
ice blocks to usable, 
uniform sizes, the man- 
ufacturer claims. The 
unit will crush 200 
pounds of dry ice in 
15 seconds, and the con- 
sequent reduction in la- 
bor and shrinkage loss 
will go far to help solve 
one of the rubber pro- 
cesser’s most persistent 
problems in the use of 
dry ice for the defining 
of rubber products that are freshly molded. 

The unit is only 50 inches high. The crushing elements are 
manganese steel rings which apply centrifugal force at right 
angles to a horizontal shaft. The crusher is made of heavy steel 
plate with sectional design, welded construction, and dusttight 
machine joints. Any contact with solid metal or foreign mate- 
rial causes a momentary deflection of the rings and an auto- 
matic rejection of the material from thé crushing chamber into 
a special trap. Ready access to the crushing chamber is provided 
without removal of the feed chute or hopper. The unit is so 
constructed that no shear pins, toggles, gears, or other safety 
devices are required. 





New American Pick and Roll Dry Ice 
Crusher 





“Summary of Technical and Patent Assets. 1948 Fdition.” 
Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 238 pages. This hand- 
some, illustrated booklet gives a classified listing of the company’s 
patents, giving title, number, date, and patentee. A brief review 
of the company’s services and resources also appears, and there 
are indices of patents and patentees. 
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This Fast 


Full Power-Operated 30-ton © 


FIMES HYDROLAIR | 


(Patents Applied For) 


Lasts only 
SI00 2" 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 






WORLD’S MOST ECONOMICAL 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
TO BUY, TO INSTALL...fo use! 


Pump-less, motor-less Elmes Hydrolairs 
take their power enfirely from the shop 
air line. No worry about foundations 
or floor loads. No high-pressure piping. 
Placed anywhere. Just connect them and 
they’re ready to go to work. 

These fast, accurate, quiet hydraulic 
presses are the Elmes answer to quality 
output at /ow cost—molding plastics and 
rubber, laminating, assembly, applying 
pressure for many purposes. 

Simple and sturdy, they’re as good as 
they are good-looking. Anyone can oper- 
ate a Hydrolair. Air requirements? 
Negligible! Bulletin 1036 tells the whole 
interesting story. Ask for it. 


TWO TYPES—THREE SIZES 




















Hydrolairs are built in 20-, 30-, and 50- 13”. Bench-type: price, $770.00; weight, 


ton sizes, and in bench and floor models. 980 Ibs. Floor-type: price, $900.00; SE FS. 7 
weight, 1325 Ibs. 5O-TON PRESS (4- lttce 1. we 


| —_-20-TON PRESSES (2-column design) have 












x 8” x 8” platen, and opening adjustable column, floor-type) has 18” x 18” platen, 
i to 16”. Bench-type: price, $680.00; and fixed 14” opening. Price: $1800.00; 
BE weight, 740 Ibs. Floor-type: price, weight, 3000 Ibs. Push-button control 
ve $840.00; weight, 925 Ibs. 30-TON also ~ -ailable on 50-ton press. All prices 
3 PRESSES (4-column, illustrated) have 10” are f.o.b. Chicago. Hot plates and other 
a x 10” platen, and opening adjustable to accessories, extra. 


ELMES ENGINEERING WORKS of AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES « 232 N. Morgan St., Chicago 7, IIl. 


Distributors in Principal Cities 


METAL- WORKING PRESSES - PLASTIC-MOLDING PRESSES - EXTRUSION PRESSES - PUMPS - ACCUMULATORS - VALVES - ACCESSORIES - 











AS A PROCESSING AID- 


In comparison to similar stocks of equal hardness, 


stocks containing Solka-Floc give: 


Lower Mooney Plasticity Values 





20 F. Lower Batch Temperatures 





10% or More Saving in Power 





Greater Resistance to Scorching 





As little as 5 parts Solka-Floc BW 200 materially 
speeds and improves processing by deadening 
nerve, reducing shrinkage, and contributing to 


smoother calendered and extruded surfaces. 


Send your processing problems to our Technical 
Service Department for recommendations and a 


sample of SOLKA-FLOC. 


BROWN ve PANY 
FOREMOST PRODUCERS PURIFIED CELLULOSE 


PULP SALES OFFICES: 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. ¢ 


465 CONGRESS STREET, PORTLAND 3, ME. ¢ 110 S. DEARBORN STREET, | 


CHICACO 3, ILL. «© 58 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. ¢ 
BROWN CORPORATION, 906 SUN LIFE BLDG., MONTREAL 2, P.Q., CANADA 


EUROPE 


FRANCE 


Hildenbrand and Delattre Address Rubber Engineers. 


The Association Francaise des Ingénieurs de Caoutchouc has 
inaugurated a series of monthly meetings to be held during 1947- 
+8. The first of these took pace on October 30, 1947, when two 
papers were presented. 

The first, “A New Method of Protecting Rubber against Oxy- 
gen,’ by R. Hildenbrand, discussed results of original work car- 
ried out at the Institut Frangais du Caoutchouc on mercapto- 
benzimidazole. This product is considered by German workers 
to be an antioxidant, but it is held really to belong to that class 
of substances which Le Bras termed “deactivators,” that is, 
substances which, while protecting vulcanized rubber from de- 
terioration by oxygen, do not oppose the combination of oxygen 
with rubber; they convert the active peroxides capable of com- 
pletely degrading the molecule into simple oxides, which to some 
extent has the effect of deactivating the peroxides as soon as they 
are formed. 

Tests showed that a combination of an antioxidant and a de- 
activator resulted in considerably improved protection against 
oxygen. Whenever mercaptobenzimidazole was added to an anti- 
oxidant, aging was superior to that obtained by either of the 
two substances; this was independent of the type of accelerator 
used and the curing time. 

It was further observed that mercaptobenzimidazole activated 
basic accelerators and retarded acid accelerators ; it gave no 
protection against aging to vulcanizates of rubber and su ‘phur 
alone. Other tests carried out as a result of these findings 
brought out the indispensable part played by zine oxide, which 
suggests the formation of a zinc salt by reaction with the mer- 
captan acid group during vulcanization. 

Mr. Hildenbrand showed that the deactivating effect is in 
reality not produced by the mercaptobenzimidazole itself, but 
by its conversion products during vulcanization. He pointed out 
that know'edge of the deactivating effect helps explain why 
certain accelerators, like the thiazoles and the th'urams, confer 
good aging resistance. 

Finally, tests indicated that the combined use of an antioxidant 
and a deactivator also leads to a decided improvement in resis- 
ance to flexcracking. 

In the second paper, “The Manutacture of Synderme and Tex- 
oides with Natural and Synthetic Latices,” M. Delattre dis- 
cussed the chief problems in connection with the preparation of 
these products. Synderme (imitation leather) is made of ground 
leather treated to form a paste to which are added a_ binder 
containing a protective colloid and a tocculating agent, and the 
whole is vulcanized. The binder may be a natural or synthetic 
rubber latex or a resin emulsion, though natural rubber latex 
is held to be the best because vulcanization here offers no dif- 
ficulties. The process for making Synderme is simple enough 
but it is necessary to take various precautions in order to obtain 
the desired results. 

The Texoides are sheets of textfie fibers (cotton or ramie) 
impregnated with latex sprayed from a battery of sprayguns on 
to the material while the latter is supported on a conveying 
band. The coated sheet is then rolled on to a drying drum and 
heated to about 100° C. 


Growing Production of Tires and Other Rubber Goods 


It is whispered in France that if no hitch occurs, something 
like 30° of the French cutput of automobiles may be reserved 
tor home consumption this summer, and the tires for them will 
be there too. 

Reports of tire production in the first nine months of 1947 
have been very cratifying. The five largest tire manufacturers, 
Michelin, Kleber-Co'ombes, Dunlop, Bergougnan, and Hutchin- 
son, together are said to have exceeded the country’s prewar 
level of production. Against 1938 average monthly output of 
2.831 tons of tires for automobiles and motor cycles, an average 
of 3,439 tons is reported for the first nine months of 1947, most 
of which was exported. 

Production of other rubber goods has not yet reached the pre- 
war level; the comparative monthly averages were 7,197 tons 
in 1938 and 6,000 tons over the first three quarters of 1947. 
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FATTY ACIDS, until about 20 years ago, were generally con- 
sidered unavoidable by-products. But, tremendous chemical 
developments and advancements in the last few years have 
made fatty acids indispensable to modern manufacturers. 


Woburn has prepared a descriptive bulletin service de- 
scribing many characteristics and applications of organic 
chemicals covering fatty acids and allied fields. 


Users of fatty acids and organic chemicals will find the 
Woburn Bulletin Service an important processing reference. 


WOBURN BULLETINS 


WRITE today for bulletins desired—also for any special 
information concerning the use and application of organic 
chemicals to fill your specific requirements. 






Fotty Acids Alkyd Resin Formulas Bodying of Dehydrated 


Fotty Acids for Soops Isoline Costor Oil 

Woburn Conjugoted Fotty lsoline Varnish Formulas The role of Oxidation in 
Acids Drying Oils 

Wolin Oil Keiji Solid 10, 12— 

Fotty Acids in the Textile Alkyd Resins Octadecadienoic Acid-} 
Industry Conjulin Drying Oil Conjulin Fatty Acids 





Prepared by 
WOBURN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


1200 Harrison Avenue - Harrison Post 


(N. 3.) 
Office 


KEARNY, N. J. 
Woburn Chemicals, ttd 
Toronto, Canada 


Woburn Degreasing Co. 
Woburn, Mass. 


Woburn Fine Chemicals, Inc., Kearny, N. J 
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The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 





e 
EXPERIENCE 
over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 
CAPACITY 
for large production and quick delivery 
CONFIDENCE | 
of the entire rubber industry 
KNOW LEDGE 
of the industry's needs 
Q@UALITY 
acknowledged superior by all users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 


Write to the country’s leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 
CLAREMONT 


The Country’s Leading Makers 


N. H. 
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INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Are Heated Ceilings New? 


In its issue of August, 1947, Revue Générale du Caoutchouc 
reproduced from India Rtpser Wortp an item on the new 
method of radiant heating by means of electrically heated cet'- 
ings developed by United States Rubber Co. Then in its Novem- 
ber, 1947, issue, the French paper gives space to some observa- 
tions on the subject by the N. V. Hollandsche Draad en Kabel 
Kabrick (Dutch Wire & Cable Works), Amsterdam, Holland, 
The Dutch company points out that the heated ceilings are not 
really new as it had well before the late war installed heating 
systems in which the source of heat was a cable sheathed in 
lead and coated with a special rubber compound resistant to 
high temperatures and concealed in the ceiling, walls, or floor 
of the space to be heated. Its Drake cable, first marketed in 
1929, was used for heating soils, and in Holland ‘arge horticul- 
tural installations made use of this equipment. Some years later 
Drake cable was also used for heating houses and churches and 
to protect water mains against freezing in winter. 


Notes on the French Rubber Industry 


On October 23, 1947, a large gathering of leaders in scientific 
literary, intellectual, and economic circles met in the National 
Museum of Natural History, Paris, to honor Prof. August 
Chevalier, who had just completed 50 vears at the Academie des 
Sciences. Professor Chevalier rendered valuable services to his 
country and to sciences by his studies of the natural resources 

[ colonies. In the rubber world he is known es- 
pecially for his work on African rubbers. The ce‘ebrations were 
concluded by the award to Professor Chevalier of a suitably in- 
scribed medal bearing his head on one side and a map of Africa 
on the other. 

Henri Balay, for the past seven years president of Syndicat du 
Caoutchouc, has resigned his office for reasons of health. He is 
succeeded by Henri Jacquesu, vice president of the organization. 

The Société Anonyme Francaise pour l'Importation du Caout- 
\lcan & Cie., importer of crude rubber, balata, gutta 
percha, ete., recently celebrated its one-hundredth anniversary. 
The firm was started in 1847 by the Hecht brothers with offices 
in London, Paris, and Havre. At first they dealt in various 
verseas products, but soon began to specia‘ize in wild rubber. 
The business operated under the name of Hecht Fréres et Cie. 
until 1914 when Emile Alcan married into the family and the 
firm became Société Alcan et Cie., taking its present form in 
1938 when its capital was raised to 17,000,000 francs; a further 
1947 brought the capital to its present figure, 34,000,- 
000 franes. The firm has not confined its activities to crude rubber 
and the like, but has also set up a special division to handle 
chemical products, among others those of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., and the local Franterre. The S.A.F.I.C. 
\Ican et Cie, has close ties with Hecht, Levis & Kahn of London 
and New York, and rubber concerns in Malaya and Singapore 
and has interests also in other parts of Asia and in Africa. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


On Honors List 


\mong those included in the New Year's Honors List was 
Sidney Albert Brazier, technical manager of Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd.. who received the O.B.E. Mr. Brazier has been with Dun 
lop since 1919 and was for many years chairman oi the technical 
committee of the India Rubber Manutacturers’ Association and 
continued in that position when the Federation of British Rubber 
Manufacturers’ Associations was formed. 

Sir Eric Mieville received the G. C. I. E. He was Principal 
Secretary to Lord Mountbatten in India and is a director of 
the British Tire & Rubber Co. and of the India Rubber Gutta 
Percha & Telegraph Works Co. 

J. J. Grundy, until recently distribution manager of alkali and 
general chemica’s division, Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 


and I. J. Robinson, director and general works manager ot 


Bakelite, Ltd., also were awarded the O. B. E. 

The B. E. M. (British Empire Medal) went to H. Davies. 
process operator, Monsanto Chemicals Ltd.; R. Davies, cable 
machine operator, British Insulated Callenders Cables, Ltd.; 


and J. Moran, operative, Dunlop Rubber. 
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MANUFACTURERS AND MARKETERS 
have known for several years that 
Butyl is superior to natural rubber for 
inner tubes. BUT Now... the motoring 
public is being told about Butyl in regu- 
larly scheduled full-page color ads in 
LIFE, SATURDAY EVENING PosT, and 
COLLIER’S. 

Fact-packed, strong-selling national 
Butyl advertising in 1948 will increase 
consumer demand for more of your 
brand of tubes...1f you tdentify them 
as genuine Butyls! 


The public will learn that Butyl tubes: 
@ Hold air ten times better than rubber. 

@ Provide greater safety against blowouts. 
@ Give greater riding comfort. 


@ Save gasoline and tires. 

Watch for the big Butyl ads... and be 
sure to cash in on the FACTS ABOUT 
BUTYL with your dealers and their 
customers. For more information about 
Butyl, and Butyl inner tubes, write: 
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MILLIONS LEARN 
ABOUT BUTYL... 








TRADEMARK 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 


15 West 51st Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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Heavy Duty Individual Motor Driven Mill with 15’ 
journals, having 150 H.P. enclosed herringbone 
. Machine is equipped with solid bronze lined 
aving oil closure seals on side of the boxes fac- 
Ils to prevent oil contamination of the stock. 
connecting gears and Johnson Rotary Joints. 
chanical lubricator and new style guides bored 
olls. This is just one of the many new Thropp 
uilt mills designed to speed up post war pro- 


epresentative 
yal Inc. 
les, Col. 





WM. R. THROPP & SONS CO. 
Trenton, N. J. 
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Lecture Courses on Rubber 


On February 10, at the Polytechnic, London, LL. R. G. Treloar 
gave the first of a series of six lectures on the “Physics of 
Rubber.” 

The Northern Polytechnic, London, is offering a special 
course of lectures on “Methods of Rubber Research.’ when 
prominent rubber technologists will deal with problems in which 
they are particularly expert. The schedule follows: 

January 28. “Functions of Cooperative Industrial Researcl 
J. KR. Seott, director of research, Research Association of British 
Rubber Manutacturers. 

February 4. “Development of Hardness Tests.” A. L. Soden. 

February 11, “Development of Plasticity Tests,” R. W. Whor 
low, 

February 18. “Meaning of Test Results. 5 Errors in Test 
ing. (February 25) If. Planning Experiments”. R. G. Newton 

March 3. “How to Use Technical Literature Services.” T. H 


March 10. “How to Investigate Works Problems.” R. ( 
Moakes 
March 17. “Application of Infra-Red Spectometry to Rubber 


Problems,” J. Mann 

\pril 14 and 21. “Relation between Chemical Structure and 
Physical Properties of Rubber.” W. C. Wake. 

\pril 28 and May 5. “Dynamic Properties of Rubber.” L. Mul- 
lins. 


Business News Notes 


De La Rue Insulation, Ltd. has increased its capital by £1.- 
200,000 in £1 ordinary shares, beyond the registered capital ot 
£ 300.000 

P. B. Cow & Co., has acquired Elliott Equipment, Cardifi 
manutacturer of Numax inflatable chairs and inflatable airbeds 

J. Arthur Redfern has retired from Redfern’s Rubber Works. 
He is succeeded as managing director by Thomas H. Redfern, 
hus nephew and a son of the founder of the firm, Wilfred Red- 
fern, 

In line with its aim to strengthen the position of the foremen 
as an integral part of management, Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
plans a program of visits by Fort Dunlop foremen to other 
Midland factories, and they are also to meet foremen from 
other industries who are coming to Fort Dunlop during the year 
In addition a series of morning talks is being given on the 
rubber industry and labor matters in general. 

\ new type of rubber suit for airmen brought eee in the 
sea has recently undergone successful tests by the R.A.F. Fron 
available information it appears that the inflatable ro suit is 
a development of the “Mae West” and insulates against cold 
as well as providing buoyancy. 

\ new factory at the Carse, Inverness, Scotland, is to utilize 
scrap wood for the manufacture of plastic board for housing and 
for plas tic goods. The factory, which is reportedly to be built 
by a London firm, will give employment to between 500 and 
O00) persons. 

The British Export Trade Research Organization is starting 
its third year of full activity with about 300° more work on 
hand than nine months ago, it is learned. With the increasing 
support of manutacturers and business associations and the gov- 
ernment financial assistance on which B.E.T.R.O. can call until 
1952, the organization is in a sound position for still further de- 
velopment. 

Lacrinoid Products plans absorbing Insulating Equipment by 
the purchase of the latter’s capital for £57,000. To finance the 
deal Lacrinoid will have to increase its capital to £250,000. 

W. G. Ingram, Ltd., has been formed with a capital of £1000 
to carry on the business of planters of rubber, cutta percha, 
balata, ete., and cotton and other fibrous substances. The direc- 
tors are G. Ingram, Sr., G. Ingram, Jr., and W. A. Ingram, all 
directors of Lea Bridge Rubber Works, Ltd., and Ada M. 
Ingram. 

International Bulk Liquids (Storage & Transport), [td., has 
been organized to import, transport, and deal in latex, oils, bitu- 
mens, and other liquids and manufacture and deal in rubber and 
rubber goods. Directors are G. Gill, rubber broker, Wim. Binns, 
and Eric Harvey. 

British Tire & Rubber Co. reports net profits for the year 
ended September 30, 1947, amounting to £664,536, against £313.- 
129 in the preceding fiscal year. The net figure is arrived at after 
providing for E.P.T. and profits tax, but before charging incom« 
tax. The total ordinary dividend was 20¢c, against 15¢¢ for 
1945-46. : 

British Industrial Plastics for the year ended September 30, 
1947, paid an ordinary dividend of 20°c, against 12° in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. Gross profit was £506,469, against £ 391.146 
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After providing £74,213 for depreciation, £22,611 for research, 
etc., £142,000 for taxation, net profit came to £79,296, against 
€ 34,784 in 1945-46. 

Durham Raw Materials, Ltd., recently was formed in associa- 
tion with Harrisons & Crosfield, Ltd., to act as world distributers 
of the products of Durham Chemicals, Ltd., Birtley, Durham, and 
of its overseas branches formed in 1947, Durham Chemicals 
(Canada), Ltd., and Durham Chemicals Australia Pty., Ltd. 
Durham Raw Materials hes a capital of £100,000, and its first 
directors are Sir Leonard G. Paton, J. F. E. Gilchrist, G. F. H. 
Cumming, N. Dawson, J. F. E. Ruffell, and R. L. F. Nye. Dur- 
ham Chemicals, formerly known as the Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Zinc Oxide Co., produces zinc oxide, factices, and other rubber 
chemicals. Its subsidiary, Typke & King, Ltd., has the sole agency 
in the United Kingdom for rubber chemicals manufactured by E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 

The Federation of British Manufacturers of Sporting Goods 
is now settled in larger quarters at Panton House 25, Haymar- 
ket, London, $.W.1. The organization plans a members’ room, in 
which out-of-town members without London offices may transact 
business. 

The British Rubber Development Board, according to Secre- 
tary G. S. Cook, has moved to Market Bldgs., Mark Lane, Lon- 
don, De Ose 

P. B. Cow & Co., Ltd., manufacturer of rubber products, 
reports that on January 14 at its Streatham Common, Lon- 
don, S.W.16, premises, where the company started its activi- 
ties in 1836, it gave a dinner to mark the retirement from 
service of Cashier I. J. Bush, who had been continuously 
empioyed by the company for 61 years. The affair, attended 
vy about 50 employes, was confined entirely to directors, 
semor executives, and workers with more than 20 vears’ con- 
tunuous service. Among the speakers were Managing Director 
KF B. P. Weil and General Manager T. W. Fazakerley. 





FAR EAST 
MALAYA 


Strikes Harass Rubber Industry 


Sporadic strikes harried the rubber industry in the latter part 
of 1947. In October occurred a series of strikes in the Singapore 
area, among others at Dunlop Rubber Co.’s dockside go-down 
where 400 women workers were out more than a month, but 
returned after agreements between the company and the Rubber 
Workers’ Union. At a remilling factory which had to close last 
September for lack of business, 200 “squatters” demanded four 
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-KOPPERS 


Diamyl 
Phenol 


A VU seful Chemical for 
the Rubber Industry 


Koppers Diamyl Phenol is a mixture of dialkylated 
pheuols, the alkyl groups of which include both the 
secondary and tertiary amy] isomers. This mixture of 
high-boiling, alkylated phenols is a straw-colored, 
slightly viscous liquid possessing a mild phenolic odor. 
Diamyl Phenol undergoes reactions such as hydro- 
genation, esterification, condensation with aldehydes, 
sulfurization, and poly-ether formation. 

The following suggestions are made for its possible 
use by the Rubber Industry 


IN COMPOUNDING 


FOR PLASTICIZING—Diamy) Phenoi and its 
phosphate esters are useful as plasticizing or swelling 
agents for synthetic rubbers. The phosphate esters are 
also suggested as plasticizers for vinyl polymers. 


fOR SOFTENING BUTYL RUBBER—Diany! 


Phenol has been reported to be of value in the com- 
pounding of Butyl-type polymers, in which it serves as 
a softening agent. 


FOR VULCANIZING—\N umerous studies have 
been made of the use of sulfides of alkylated phenols as 
primary vulcanizing agents for synthetic rubbers. ‘The 
polysulfides of Diamyl Phenol are suggested for further 
evaluation. 


FOR STABILIZING — (Lead phenates prepared 


from Diamyl Phenol are suggested as stabilizers for 
mixtures of GR-N type polymers with vinyl polymers. 


FOR PHENOLIC RESINS—\[oditied phenolic 
resins are finding increasing use as vulcanizing agents 
for natural and synthetic rubbers. Diamyl Phenol is 
suggested for the modification of phenolic resins used for 
such purposes, particularly for the production of ebonites, 


IN RECLAIMING 


FOR PEPTIZING AGENTS — Phenol sulfides 
produced by the reaction of Diamyl Phenol with sulfur 
chlorides are effective peptizing 

or dispersing agents for both 

natural and synthetic vulcani- 

zates. These sulfides accelerate 

the reclaiming processes. 


KOPPERS 
ee as Pe en WwW i aa 
KOPPERS COMPANY, INC 
' . H 
DEPT. RW 3-— CHEMICAL DIVISION { 
PITTSBURGH 19, PA. [ 
Please send me a copy of your bulletin, C-7-103, 
“Products of the Chemical Division.” | 
| 
NAME____ EDrEES | 
COMPANY | 
ADDRESS 
| 
et 
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CLEAN 
COMPACT! 
POWERFUL 


The Wlow 


TRI-POWER 
DIE PRESS 








Powerful, rugged The most modern die cutting press on 
ioe Galea thee the market. Rugged cutting power, 
life of precision completely enclosed in attractive steel 
cutting. Head can- walls for cleanliness, safety, and space 
Se eee economy. Fitted throughout with large 
= under normal r : i 
usage even on the roller and _ ball bearings. Available 
heaviest of cuts. sizes, 24” x 38” and 24” x 44”. 


For Complete 4 K MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


for Booklet 
T.P.S 
26 SALISBURY STREET, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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H. A. Astlett & Co., iT 
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H. A. Astlett & Co., Ltd. 











H.A. ASTLETT & C0. 


27 William St. New York 5, N. Y. 
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months’ “pocket money” and free food instead of notice. The 
finally agreed to accept one month’s pay less cost of food sup 
plied them since the factory closed. Two other strikes were ac 
companied by rioting. 

Several strikes also took place on rubber estates, chiefly owing 
to wage cuts introduced following the drop in rubber prices r 
the middle of the year. In the beginning of December, 1947, t 
Malayan Planting Industries Employers’ Association Pay to 
restore cuts, and wages of contract tappers were brought back 
to levels prevailing in June, 1947. Wages to daily paid workers 
other than Chinese, have been fixed at $1.20 (Straits currency ) 
for men, $1.05 for women and 60-75 cents for children; the pay 
includes cost of living allowance. Daily paid male tappers now 
will get a maximum of $1.45, women $1.30, children 80 cents to 
$1.00, previded this does not mean a downward revision. Thes 
rates a include cost of living allowance. 


Warning on Excess Latex Production 


That there is danger of over-production of latex in Malaya 
was the view expressed during an interview in the Straits Times 
a few months ago by F. Waterhouse, of Fred Waterhouse & Co. 
Mr. Waterhouse compared the situat‘on with that which has 
developed in the rubber remilling industry where big profits 
made soon after reoccupation encouraged owners to rehabilitate 
factories regardless of cost until capacity finally exceeded sup 
plies. Altogether 13 remilling factories started operations on the 
Island of Singapore, but a few of the less efficient had to shut 
down. 

In the case of liquid latex, supply was overtaking demand, he 
said, with prices at the lowest level although at the time thi 
price of smoked sheet had recovered from its earlier decline. 
With many new latex installations under construction and_ the 
expansion of prewar latex plants, the latex industry was expected 
to become high ly competitive before long. 

Mr. Waterhouse added a further warning—that manufacturers 
would not use a maximum amount of latex until they were 
assured of adequate supplies of good-quality latex, and that only 
those capable of producing a first-class standard article would be 
able to compete. 


Small Holders’ Advisory Service 


The Rubber Research Institute’s Small Holders’ Advisory 
Service was started in 1934 when a suitably trained staff from the 
College (then School) of Agriculture at Serdang became avail- 
able. This service provides instruction and advice in appropriate 
methods of tapping, sheet manufacture, bud-grafting, smoke house 
construction, anti-erosion practices, and treatment of the common 
pests and diseases. The S.H.A.S. developed steadily up to 1941, 
when it included 41 instructors and 20 demonstrators. By that 
time, thanks to its guidance, practically all smallholders in the 
country had stopped producing slab rubber and were making fair 
quality sheet, either wet, air dried, or smoked. To aid those who 
could be persuaded to resort to smoking, a special smoke cabinet 
was developed suitable for use on the smallest holding. 

The Service was interrupted | ww the war, but now every effort 
is being made to maintain it and increase its scope. It is hoped 
that smallholders will take advantage of the lifting of planting 
restrictions to plant up many young rubber areas; the service 
will provide for this purpose only the best proved planting mate- 
rial, with due consideration being given to the special needs 
of smallholders. 

The S.H.A.S. is also anxious to encourage establishing cooper- 
ative societies among small rubber growers throughout the 
country, for tremendous improvement in rubber preparation could 
then be effected with resulting increased profit to smallholders, 
as the few cooperative centers with smoke houses, already in 
existence, are proving. It is thought that by cooperation, small 
holders might also be able to sell their latex to concerns which 
export liquid latex. 


Capital Increases 


Lumut Rubber Estates, Ltd.. has issued 274,000 new £1 o1 
dinary shares, thus more than doubling its former capital of 
£220,000. 

Straits Rubber Co., Ltd., intends to acquire the estate, under- 
taking, and assets of Batan Rahit Rubber Estate, Ltd., and to 
this end has increased its registered capital of £1,050,000 by 
issuing an additional 75,000 £1 ordinary shares. 
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INDO-CHINA 


Available figures for production on large estates in Indo-China 
during the first seven months of 1947 give the total, including sole 
crepe and latex, as 17,670 metric tons, according to a Washington 
report. Few small plantations are said to be in operation. 

The large estates are producing a steadily increasing quantity 
wf sole crepe; the output, 69 tons in January, 1947, rose month 
hy month to 273 tons in July; the total for the seven months was 
1,069 metric tons, Apparently no latex was produced in the first 
quarter of 1947; in the succeeding four months 62 tons were 
produced, with July accounting for 44 tons. Exports of rubber 
during the first nine months of 1947 are put at 37,535 long tons. 

From a different source it is learned that Indo-China shipped 
to France in the first ten months of 1947 at total of 29,983 metric 
tons. 

A press report dated January 4, 1948, states that a fire de- 
stroyed 2,000 tons of rubber in a dockside warehouse at Saigon. 
Sabotage is suspected. 





CEYLON 


Floor prices on rubber have been removed in Ceylon, and 
shippers and dealers may now deal freely in sheet rubber; ship- 
pers may export to any destination, but they must first obtain a 
permit from the Rubber Commissioner. 





AUSTRALIA 


During the three months, July to September, 1947, Australia 
imported rubber and rubber manufactures to a total value of 
£1,096,000, against £399,000 in the same period of 1938. Exports 
for the same three months of 1947 came to £A.172,000, against 
£A.21,000 in the same period of 1938. 

Australia recently joined the International Rubber Study 
Group, which now includes 13 member governments, but 14 
delegations since the United Kingdom is represented by two 
delegations, one to represent its own interests, and the other 
those of the colonies. 





Vulcanizing Characteristics 
(Continued from page 751) 


above, rubber compounds containing it vulcanize faster 
than similar mixtures with channel carbon. 

(5) The currently suggested compounding approach 
involves the use of relatively low sulfur with only a mod- 
est adjustment of accelerator and the use of retarding 
softeners. Possibly additional antioxidant may be de- 
sirable. 


It is hoped that further studies for a subsequent paper 
will throw more light on certain points which have been 
referred to in the foregoing and assist in the compound- 
ers’ future formulation work in connection with ultra- 
fine furnace carbon. The authors thank*Binney & Smith 
Co. for permission to present this paper and desire to 
express their gratitude for cooperation from associates 
within their organization and the research department of 
Columbian Carbon Co. 
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NEW ORLEANS WELCOMES THE 
RUBBER PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES! 
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AS YOUR IDEAL PLANT LOCATION 


Ready access to raw materials, unexcelled 


Oo 2 transportation and this strategic location 
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TACTFIC OCEAN 





SEND FOR YOUR COPY 
of our industrial study, ‘Opportunities 
in New Orleans for Manufacturers of 
Rubber Products” Address. Dept. 35A, 
Greater New Orleans, Inc., 1024 Mai- 
son Blanche Bldg.. New Orleans 16 
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ihtwo. Editor's Book Table 
RPA NO. 3 BOOK REVIEWS 


RUBBER PEPTIZING AGENT ; 
“Encyclopedia of Chemical Technology.” Volume I—A to 
b Anthrimides. Raymond E. Kirk and Donald F. Othmer, Editors. 


Janet D. Scott and Anthony Standen, Assistant Editors. The 
Interscience Encyclopedia, Inc., 215 Fourth Ave., New York 
Cloth, 7'> by 10'3 inches. 1004 pages. Price $20. 


This “Encyclopedia of Chemical Technology” is to be pub 
lished in ten volumes, each volume ranging between 900 and 
1000 pages, with two to three volumes to appear per year. It is 


the first published encyclopedia of its kind in America giving a 
complete coverage of chemical technology in this country. 





x Shortens Breakdown Time | The information in the first volume was prepared by 93 con 
tributors whose selection was based upon their specialization in 
*x R r wn | the various fields covered in the first volume. In addition, the 
educes Breakdo Cost | assistance of 41 outstanding men in the field of chemistry was 
° ° ane cree ae by the editors. The type of information presented 
* Increases Capacity of Processing in this ten-volume work is similar to that to be found in Ull- 
H ann’s “Enzyklopadie der Technischen Chemie,” Thorpe’s “Dic- 

E uvipment | manns NZ) ypadie : a Mle, 1 : 
— | tionary of Applied Chemistry,” and the “Encyclopedia Britan- 

e e | nica.” 

* Improves Processing Quality of The great value of this publication ta American chemists lies 
Rubber Stocks | in its presentation of chemical technology as practiced in America 


and presented here in a very concise and well-ordered form so 
| that it can be referred to with a minimum of effort on the part 
ot the reader. Judging from Volume I, the material in this 
work is thoroughly up-to-date and has been carefully written 


DU PONT RUBBER CHEMICALS so that it is readily understood by anyone with a general knowl- 


nt DE NEMOUR 





edge in the field of chemistry. Like every publication of this 
type, there are sections where the basic material presented could 
be improved upon; however, in general this is not the case. 
The editors and publishers of this extensive encyclopedia are 
to be highly congratulated for their courage in undertaking such 
an extensive publication. This type of publication has been badly 
needed for a long time since chemical technology in America has 
| become extremely extensive and very complicated. The litera- 
ture has become so enormous that it requires much labor to 
| find elsewhere information of the type presented in this encyclo- 
| pedia. For this reason the reviewer wishes to compliment. the 
‘ | editors and collaborators for getting out this encyclopedia. The 


4 | reviewer, of course, is speaking only for Volume I, which he 
TIRE MOLDS | has under review; however, he has no reason but to expect the 

| following volumes to be of equal merit. 
SPECIAL | A. R. Kemp 
MACHINERY “English-French and French-English Technical Diction- 
| ary.” Francis Cusset. American edition, published by Chemical 
TEAR TEST F UIPMENT |} Publishing Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. Cloth, 634 by 5 inches, 59) 

| pages. 

The compiler of this worx, M. Cusset, is a mining engineer 
te? |} employed by an important French iron mine, and his dictionary 
| reflects his experience in his special field. However the working 
P : of a large iron mine in this day and age directly and indirectly 
Fair Prices involves various industrial arts and sciences; consequently the 
terms and expressions chosen touch several technical fields, with 
naturally the main emphasis on mining and allied mechanics. 
Reli bl D li | Those who have occasion to read French technological literature 
apie e€ Ivery | will therefore find this little work a useful reference book to 
have on hand, doubly acceptable because of the large clear 
. print which has been used throughout. Various tables for con- 
Good Workmanship | verting English and American weights, measures, pressures, tem- 


peratures, currency, etc., into metric equivalents, and vice versa, 


‘ A | add to its value. 


Y I = Solici “Synthetic Adhesives.” Paul I. Smith. Chemical Publishing 
our inquirtes are So icited | Co., Inc., 26 Court St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. Cloth, 8% by 5% 


s & Co. (Inc.) 
E. 1. DU Po LAWARE 


98, DE 
WILMINGTON ; 
pt inet BETTER LIVING 


BETTER TH! OUGH CHEMISTRY Seusearot 








| inches, 134 pages. Price $3. 

| This is the domestic edition of a British book published in 

| 1943 and, as such, contains a preponderance of information on 
British adhesives. As the author states in his preface, the volume 
is a primer or practical introduction to the subject rather than 


THE AKRON E an exhaustive catalog of industrial adhesives. The practical 
QUIPMENT CO. viewpoint is stressed throughout the book. The properties of the 

different types of synthetic adhesives are given, together with 

AKRON 9, OHIO some data on handling and methods of use. and a discussion of 


the adhesive’s advantages and major applications is included. 

Preparation of the resins themselves is not discussed, and in 
| many instances the coverage of formulations and methods of 
| handling is inadequate in view of recent developments. 
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ndividual chapters are devoted to dry glue films of the phenol- 
formaldehyde type; phenol-formaldehyde liquid and solid glues 
urea-formaldehyde glues ; cellulose adhesives ; polyvinyl cements ; 
acrylic resin cements; chlorinated rubber and synthetic rubber 
cements; miscellaneous adhesives; use of synthetic adhesives in 
the manufacture of wooden aircraft structures ; and general appli- 
cations of synthetic adhesives in industry. As a practical primer 
in adhesives for the non-technical reader, the volume fulfills its 
purpose. For the technical reader, a more comprehensive work 
that would include adhesives tests and specifications, the theory 
of adhesive action, and an adequate bibliography would be of 
creater value. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Eagle-Picher Celatom—A Superior Diatomaceous Silica for 
Use as an Industrial Aid.” Eagle-Picher Co., Cincinnati 1, O 
24 pages. This illustrated booklet describes the history of Cela- 
tom diatomaceous silica, its characteristics, the company’s silica 
deposits, the mining of Celatom, its processing and control test- 
ing, and its many applications, including high temperature insula- 
tion, filter aids, paper manufacturing, rubber and plastics com- 
pounding, and others. 


“Sindar Reporter.” January-February, 1948. Sindar Corp.. 
330 W. 42nd St.. New York 18, N. Y. 4 pages. This is the first 
issue of the company organ. It covers the organization of 
Sindar by Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., and the company” S services 
and gives brief, general descriptions of Sindar aromatics, germi- 
cides, fungicides, stabilizers preservatives and anti-skinning 
agents. 


Publications of the Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 910 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 80, Ill. “Masterbatch Addition of Indonex 
Plasticizers to Natural Rubber Compounds.” Circular No. 
13-18, January 2, 1948 4 pages. The use of Indonex master- 
batches is discussed, and a table of vulcanizate properties com- 
pares the effect on properties of direct and masterbatch addition 
of Indonex. Typical formulations for tread stocks are included 
plus data_on properties obtained. “Indonex Plasticizers with 
Various Fillers in Reclaim Stocks.” Circular No. 13-19, Janu- 
ary 2, 1948. 8&8 pages. The use of Indonex in various types of 
reclaimed rubber stocks is described. Tables and graphs show 
properties obtained by using Indonex with. various fillers and 
reinforcing agents in reclaim stocks. “Selection of Indonex 
Plasticizer-Accelerator Combinations.” Circular No. 13-20, 
January 2, 1948. 9 pages. This bulletin shows the effect of In- 
donex lacie: on nine important commercial accelerators in a 
total of 12 basic natural rubber formulations. Extensive data on 
properties are set forth for each formulation. 


“This is Witco...at Work with Industry.” Witco Chemical 
Co., 295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 28 pages. This 
booklet describes Witco’s activities in the chemical, field. Gen - 
eral descriptions appear of the company’s facilities, research 
work, manufacturing activities, technical service work, and chemi- 
cal products; while photographs show Witco plants, laboratories, 
and pilot plant. 


“Cumar Resin in a GR-S: Natural Rubber Blend (1:1).” 
Rubber Laboratory Release No. 8, January, 1948. Barrett Di- 
vision, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 40 Rector St., New York 
6, N. Y. 18 pages. This booklet covers the performance of 
three grades of Cumar resin in channel black —— using 
a blend of equal parts of natural rubber and GR-S. Extensive 
laboratory test data in the form of tables and diagrams are 
presented to show that the resins function similarly as effective 
softeners and extenders and also improve the physical properties 
of the vulcanizates. 


“Nylon Textile Fibers in Industry.” KE. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc., Wilmington 98, Del. 32 pages. This booklet 
enumerates and describes the different industrial applications of 
nylon textile fiber, including tire cord, aircraft deicers and fuel 
cells, inflatable boats, garden hose, rubber conveyor belt filling, 
and others. There is also a section covering the various chemi- 
cal and physical properties of nylon. 
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It’s the talk of the industry ! 


Jetco 


JUTE TUBING 






Cuts Labor 
Costs... 
Saves Up 


to 80% in 


Ealin4, 
ime! 


Jefco Jute Tubing is 
a seamless, continuous 
tubular baling cloth 
that is setting new pro- 
duction and economy 
records in shipping 
rooms everywhere! It’s 
different because it 
stretches . . . providing 
smooth, close-fitting 
coverage for packages 
of every size and shape 
. . . without fitting, 
shaping, hand-sewing! 
Its toughness and dur- 
ability assure max- 
imum protection for 
your package. Write 
for details today! 
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EAGLE- 

PICHER 
pigments 
for the 


rubber 


> Red Lead (95%:97% : 98%) 
> Sublimed Litharge 
> Litharge 


> Basic Carbonate of White 
Lead 


> Sublimed White Lead 
> Basic White Lead Silicate 
> Sublimed Blue Lead 


> Zinc Pigments 


industry 








— 
ee j 

59 plants located in 27 states z| 

give Eagle-Picher’s activi- THE 4 

ties a national scope. EAGLE-PICHER 

Strategic location of plants 

and extensive production COMPANY i 

facilities enable Eagle- EAGLE 

Picher to serve industry : 

with increased efficiency... Knee I§4? 

we manufacture a compre- : 

hensive line of both lead PICHER 

and zinc pigments for the iat iiiiia 

tubber, paint and other Chnuinnael 3). Ghie 

process industries. | 

.& 








| CONSULTANTS & ENGINEERS 





BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 
Consultation and Technical Service 
° e and Wringer Rolls—Mechanicals 
Molded Specialties—Cut Rubber Thread 
401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, R. I. 








PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 

CONSULTING TECHNOLOGIST — RESEARCH IN RUBBER 
Chemical and physical tests, formulas, product 
development, new plant construction, and engi- 
neering. 


Fairhaven Massachusetts 
‘SNELL, INC. 

1 1eering and medical staff 
are prepared to render 


F OSTE R D. 












you eae ‘Form 
Ask for Booklet No. 15, “The Chemical Consultant 
and Your Business”’ 


29 W. 15th St. New York 11, N. Y. 











The JAMES F. MUMPER Company 
ENGINEERS 
Plant location, examinations and reports. 


services engineered for economical operation. 
line production to REDUCE COSTS. 


313-14-15 Everett Bldg. 


Layouts, buildings, and 
Special machinery, 


Akron 8, Ohio 














Where the Con 


Manufacturers may be solved. 


pounding and Engineering problems of the 
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“Products of the Chemical Division, Koppers Co., Inc.” 
Koppers Co., Inc., Pitssburgh 19, Pa. 4 pages. This bulletin 
lists some 28 products being made in commercial quantities. The 
chemical structure of each product is shown together with a 
description of the material, its reactions, and uses. 


Publications of E. I. du) Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington 98, Del. “Insulation and Jacket Compounds for Wire 
and Cable.” Report 47-6, October, 1947. R. S. Griffin and J. P. 
Fuller. 28 pages. This bulletin suggests various neoprene and 
GR-S tormulations for use as insulations and jackets on wire 
and cable. All the compounds are designed for continuous vul- 
canization, and many are formulated for high temperature cures 
Data on physical properties of the vulcanizates are given, and 
recommendations are made for compounds to meet A.S.T.M. and 
Underwriters’ Laboratories specifications. “The Neoprene Note- 
book—Neoprene Hose.” No. 39, December, 1947. 8 pages. This 
issue contains information on the use of neoprene hose for aro- 
matic service, neoprene jacketing and insulation tor underground 
cable, neoprene binders for flexible grinding wheels, neoprene 
vibration absorbing pads, neoprene coated wire rope, and neo- 
prene pipe wipers. 


. 

“Link-Belt Series ‘D-E’ Radial-Thrust, Self-Contained. Pre- 
adjusted Roller Bearings.” Book No. 2196. Link-Belt Co., 
519 N. Holmes Ave., Indianapolis 6, Ind. 16 pages. This illus- 
trated booklet describes the company’s “DE” roller bearings and 
presents information on dimensions, weights, bearing capacities, 
fit tolerances, and other pertinent data. 


“Cyanamid Aero Brand Metallic Soaps.” American Cyana- 
mid Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 8 pages. 
This booklet gives information on specifications and applications 
ot the company’s aluminum, magnesium, calcium, and zinc stear- 
ates. 


“The Estimation of Small Percentages of Rubber in 
Fibrous Materials.” The British Rubber Development Board, 
Inc., Market Bldg., Mark Lane. London, E.C.3, England. 
Positex Pamphlet No. 7. 4 pages. “1947 Supplement to Book 
of A.S.T.M. Standards Including Tentatives. Part III-A. 
Nonmetallic Materials—Fuels, Petroleum, Aromatic Hydro- 
carbons, Water, Textiles.” “Part III-B. Nonmetallic 
Materials—Electrical Insulation, Plastics, Rubber, Paper, 
Shipping Containers, Adhesives.” American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, 1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa., 448 (A) and 
316 (B) pages. “Planning for Liquidation. Quarterly progress 
report to the Congress by the War Assets Administration.” 
Fourth Quarter, 1947. United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 52 pages. “List of Inspected Gas, 
Oil, and Miscellaneous Appliances.” November, 1947. 196 
pages. “Bi-Monthly Supplement to All Lists of Inspected Ap 
pliances, Equipment, Materials.” December, 1947. 75 pages. 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 207 E. Ohio St., Chicago, 
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Camachine 10-20 
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CAMACHINE 10-20 is a mighty useful machine 

to have in a rubber plant. It's a fast, heavy duty slitter 
and rollwinder, and its outstanding quality is 
versatility. The 10-20 produces top quality rewound 


rolls from webs of all types of plain and friction 
coated fabrics, paper, rubber and synthetic 

rubber, from thin gutta-percha tape to heavy brake 
lining. It can be adapted to cut and wind strip as 
narrow as 12”. It winds tacky rolls alternately on 
separate rewind shafts, for positive roll separation. It 
inserts liner cloth in rewound rolls, or rewinds liner 
from the original roll. It handles web up to 72” wide, 
and produces top quality rewound rolls up to 36” 

in diameter. Obviously a machine for men with 
practical ideas about increased production, improved 
quality and lower costs. Built by 


Cameron Machine Co., 61 Poplar Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


Camachines 


FOR FAST, TOP QUALITY ROLL PRODUCTION 











CRUDE RUBBER 


Commodity Exchange 











WeEEK-ENp CLosinG PRICES 
Dex la F« Feb Fel 
7 8 

Feb 5 5 : : 
Mat 5 5 6 19.35 
Apr 5 5 19.95 5 ) 
Ma 5 5 19.52 19.66 8.7 
Tur 5 5 15 @O5 : 
Tune 
Yu x 1 5 5 18.85 
A 5 5 8.65 7 g5 
Sept } 5 18 8 84 
a) 5 18.8 x £95 48 it 
xy . 8:975 38:15 1s g 
Dec 5 18.7 8 8.15 17 
lan.-Fe 5 187 18 815 17 7 
M Apr e 7 S X 5 > a 5 


HE crude rubber futures market on 
the Commodity Exchange during Feb- 
ruary could best be charg acterized as ir- 
regular, wats prices moving moderately 
downw: ird Despit oo the break in other com- 
modity markets, rubber futures remained 


relatively firm in tone and reflected the 


firmness of the London and the Singapore 
markets, ehiich were buoyed up by a 
strong and consistent demand from the 
Continent. Another optimistic factor was 
the expectation of renewed volume buy- 
ing by major consumers; this buying, how- 
ever, did not materialize during the month. 

Some of the recent trade buying on the 
Exchange was attributed to the generally 
lower price level being maintained in New 
‘orl comparison with London and 
; hi has encouraged 
secure desired stocks through 
market. The market apparently 
re Congressional action on new 
legislation which would, in effect. 
l level of synthetic rubber 
han is now being maintained. 
effects of such legislation 
ounted in the markets be- 
| ratio of synthetic to to- 
legislation is be 
voluntary rather than 








r present 


ing maintained by 








enforced” consumption of synthetic rub- 
he § 

Total volume ot sales on the Exchanges 
durin vas 31.380 tons, as com- 
pared tons during January. 

April fut pened the month at 20.50ce, 
fell slightly, red between 19.156 and 
0.35 d ck he month at 19.00¢. 








In Netherlands In . it is reported that 
prospects are good for the evacuation of 
ps from the “Van Mook 
Java within the near future. If 
nent is carried out, large terri- 
both eastern and western Java 
containing many rubber estates will once 

i kable. Although the rate 
1 difficult to assess, some 








Rept iblicar 





again become wor 
f progress is stil 
increase 11 tie production of rubber in 
these areas seems likely during the course 
of this year 

Brazil's rubber industry, which has been 
endeavoring to make a comeback, is fac- 
ing another crisis. The law passed by the 
Brazilian Government last September to 
aid the paper r industry provided for 100% 
financing of rubber extraction, with 60% 
yy the Rubber Credit Bank and 
by the federal treasury, gave the 
Jank a rubber monopoly, and established a 
price of 90¢ per kilogram for crude rub- 
ber for five years. The government has 
not as vet supplied its 40°: financing, and 
the Bank refuses to finance more than 














arkets Reviews 


60¢¢. Shipments of crude rubber are pil- 
ing up in Manaos and Belem, and it is 
feared that the crop now under way will 
show a great reduction unless the federal 
money is forthcoming quickly. 


Fixed Government Prices* 
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For a complete list of all grades of dry rub- 
Rubber Reserve Co. General Sales and 


‘ircular, July 1, 1945, as amended. 
total solids. ; 
charge of 0.75¢ er 








New York Outside Market 


WerEeEK-Enp CLosinG PRICES 
Dec. Jan. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
31 7 14 21 28 


Sheets: 


] 





RADING was quiet on the New York 

Outside Market last month. Prices 
declined somewhat and fluctuated irregu- 
larly within a relatively narrow range. The 
spot price for No. 1 Ribbed Smoked 
Sheets was 21.25¢ on February 2, fell be- 
low the 21.006 level on February 5, fluctu- 
ated between 20.25¢ and 20.63¢ for the 
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balance of the month, and closed the month 
at 19.75¢. 

The market was supported by the firm- 
ness of the London and Singapore prim- 
ary markets because factory interest was 
negligible throughout the month. The an- 
ticipated large increase in buying of major 
consumers did not occur, although dealers 
expressed the opinion that this pick-up 
would be tempered by the reduced level 
of the production. Some observers. stated 
their belief that the large factories have 
sufficient stocks of crude rubber on hand 
to carry them through April, especially at 
reduced production rates. 

Although there have been no reports re- 
cently of government purchasing, a_re- 
sumption of stockpile buying is expected in 
the near future. The steady tone of pri- 
mary markets in recent months, the con- 
tinuing large purchases reported being made 
by Russia, and what is characterized as 
growing military pressure in Washington 
for building up adequate stockpiles of 
strategic materials are the primary factors 
assumed to be laying the basis for a quick 
reentry of the government into the market. 


Latices 


HE historical cyclic record of “famine 
or feast” in liquid latex supply has 
again repeated itself, according to Arthur 
Nolan, Latex Distributors, Inc., writing in 
Lockwood’s February Rubber Report. 
Supply was insufficient not too long ago, 
but now production of latex has outstrip- 
ped consumption so that there are now 
more than ample production facilities to 
care for current consumption rates. In 
fact, consumption has so lagged that some 
production facilities are now worked at 
only a fraction of their capacities. This de- 
lay in higher consumption has also caused 
the indefinite postponing of certain plans 
for additional new supplies. Latex supplies 
in 1948 from Malaya, Ceylon, Netherlands 
India, and Liberia are estimated at 63,00) 
long tons, dry weight, but it is thought 
that some producers will reduce their out- 
put unless consumption markedly increases. 
Mr. Nolan gives total 1947 imports and 
consumption of F/evea latex as 17,675 and 
13,917 long tons, dry weight, respectively. 
December imports were 2,279 long tons; 
consumption, 1,816 long tons; and end-of- 
month stocks, 4.946. Total 1947 production 
of GR-S latex is given at 22,330 long tons, 
and December production at 2,044 long 
tons. Production of neoprene latex during 
December was 371 long tons, and 406 long 
tons were produced during January. No 
changes in latex prices are shown from 
those given in our previous market re- 
view. 

Hevea latex consumption showed only a 
small increase instead of the increase ex- 
pected when regulations on foam composi- 
tion were relaxed. However increases in 
Hevea latex usage will most likely result 
from its wider use in foam since the next 
largest usage is in tires, where its current 
high prices retards its wider application. 

The British, Dutch, and French are 
aware of the need of greater usage of latex 
and are at work on this problem. Particu- 
larly interesting developments there have 
included latex bicycle tires and molded 
shoe soles. Latex consumption in the Uni- 
ted Kingdom and Europe is still small and 
totaled only 8,500 long tons in 1947. There 
is expectation, however, of substantial in 
creases in such consumption as the month- 
ly rate of consumption has recently in 
creased, Mr. Nolan said. 
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pleasing appearance 
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ARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 




















MOLDS & DIES 


FOR 


RUBBER TESTING 
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aN tir corners 
Molds from 7” to 24” sq. for tension — qnart 
samples, and molds for compression 
samples if desired. Molds in dimensions varying from 
1” x 1” x 14” up for abrasion test samples. Molds 
and dies for slab curing. Please describe your need. 


HOGGSON & PETTIS MFG. CO. 


1418 Brewery St., New Haven 7, Conn. 
Pac. Coast: H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles 


























LITTLEJOHN & C0., Inc. 


120 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


CRUDE & SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
NATURAL & SYNTHETIC LATEX 


Fe 


Balata, Gutta Percha 
Pontianak—Gutta Siak 
All Grades of 
Brazilian & Far Eastern 
Chewing Gum Raw Materials 
































The Higher the Pressure 
..ethe Tighter the Valve 


On hydraulic presses 
ot all types this Yarway 
Hydraulic Valve will 
give long life with 
minimum maintenance. 
Automatically regrinds 
its own sealing sur- 
faces.Smallandcom- , 
pact. Easytoinstall_ G& 
and operate. 

















Yarway Single- 
Pressure Hydraulic 
Valves are made in 
straightway, three-way and 
four-way types; in five sizes for 
pressures up to 5000 Ibs. Also 
Yarway Two-Pressure Valves 
in two sizes for pressures up 
to 4000 Ibs. Write for Bulletin 
H-209. 


YARNALL-WARING CO. 


103 Mermaid Ave., Philadelphia 18, Pa. 





YAR WAY 


Improved Type 
HYDRAULIC VALVE 
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ices. Of importance to dealers who im- 
rt trom Canada scrap containing some 
synthetic, a bill to permit duty-tree 1m- 
rtation of synthetic rubber scrap was 
passed by Congress on February 16 and 
then it s sent to the President for ap 
val. 
ol} e are dealers’ buying prices 
: +7 carload lots delivered 
r scrap 1 Wl Carlioad tots Celiverec 
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New York Cotton EXCHANGE 
WEEK-END CLOSING PRICES 
Dec. J Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb 

] s 7 7 14 1 28 
Apr Cae » 27.905 1¢ 
Tur 2 45 OH& 1.74 5 61 
\ v 5 ] 67 iS Ne , 4 
Cer 5 5 2 29. ¢ ' ) 
Dex 1 z oz 
M rele ee 65 31.09 76 29.1¢ 8.86 29.11 
ne cotton market was quiet and errat- 

ic in tone the first week in February 
as prices moved irregularly downward be- 


cause of liquidation and hedging. On Feb- 
ruary 10 the market broke, following the 
break in other commodities, and widespread 
liquidation depressed prices to the limit, 
particularly on nearby positions. After a 
few nervous trading days the market ral 
lied on February 14° with professional 
covering leading the way. For the 
balance of the month, trading was thin and 
the market quiet in a general atmosphere 
f uncertainty. Mills continued to take 
m the downside only, and some ob- 
that mills have 
during February to last 
new crop is available. T] 
1 spot price was 35.50¢ 


short 


servers contend 
t 





ugh cotton 


them until the 


15/16-inch middling ( 
on February 2, moved downward slowly, 
broke on February 10 from 34.876 to 32.90¢, 





on February 13, recovered and 
and 


futures prices fol- 





33.006, closed = the 
May 
along, starting the month at 


31.54¢ on February 13, 


1 
iow of 





the month at 32.936. 
Traders expressed the belief that the 
break in cotton was probably over for 
the time being, but the lack ot confidence 


in other commodity markets and_ their 
general uncertain positions might easily 
renewal of the sell-off. Optimisn 
near future centered it 

ongressional approval of the 
pean Recovery Plan by April 1, 
ports that Germany and Poland were in 
] arket for 25,000 bales of cotton, anc 
of Senatorial backing for a plan 
Japan to buy 750,000 bales of 


cotten during current 


Cause a 1 
for the prospects 
: he Euro 


OHress Te- 





allowing 


the vear. 


announced by William T. ( 
tics 


been 
under 


The 
members. 
Society's central office, 295 Madison Ave 
New ) 


to members and $5 to non-n 





inniA RUBBER WORLD 


Fabrics 


Phe gray market 
quiet during February as trade factors 
1 tl 1 market and waited tf 


the primary 
r developments. Sales of wide 1 


was relativel 


eoods 





al eoods were at high levels, a 
h some slowdown in interest occurrs 
¢ the third week of the month, fo 


lowing the slump in sales of narrow eri 

cloths. Most mills were sold up to a 
large extent. through June, although ther: 
were still goods to be had for April ai 

May in some types of fabrics, notably tl 

chaters and and belt constructiot 

used by the rubber industry. 

Ducks continued to move in a_ fairly 
steady volume with quotations for all num 
bered ducks continuing at 39Ce off the list 
price; while hose and belting ducks were 
quoted generally at 68.5¢ a pound. Sheet- 
ing prices softened toward the end of the 
month a drop in print clot! 
prices, the protracted withdrawal of bag 
buyers from the sheeting market, and a hx 
liet that the decline in raw cotton and 
other commodities would be reflected in 
sheeting demand. Osnaburgs continued in 
slack demand with a tew transactions 
made. Drills and twills showed good ac- 
tivity with some inquiries being received 
for third-quarter deliveries. 


hose 


because of 





RAYON 


HE domestic rayon industry continued 
its record-breaking course during 1947 
with a total production of 975,160,000 
pounds, exceeding the previous record set 
in 1946 by 14°. Of this total output, 746, 
700,000 pounds were filament yarn and 
228,400,000 pounds were staple; these lev- 
els were 10% and 30°c, respectively, 
above 1946 totals. Each division of the in- 
dustry attained new production peaks last 
year, with the largest poundage increase 
achieved in viscose staple. 
The 1947 production of 
cupra yarn was higher in 
gories except for the 125, . and 
1100 denier yarns. Production of the high 
tenacity 1100 denier and coarser 
yarns, used by tire manufacturers, was 6% 
greater than in 1946. Total yarn of al 
types shipped to tire manufacturers dur- 
ing 1947 was 227,500,000 pounds, having an 
average denier of 1372. Rayon filament 
yarn shipments also set a new record of 
s, surpassing 1946 


viscose plus 
all denier cate- 
525 to 999 


Viscose 


ship- 


ments by 9.5. 





Accounting Manual Supplement 


HE publication of a supplement to the 
SPI accounting manual was _ recentl 
‘ruse, executive 
vice president ot the Society of the Plas 
Industry, Inc. The original manual 
was published in 1946, but the work has 

carried on by a 52-man committee 
the chairmanship of William H 
Nussbaum, of Columbia Protektosite Co 
supplement is being sent to SPI 
Copies are available 7 


new 
from the 


Work 37, N. ¥° sat 50) 


a price of §2 


embers. 
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MARBON’S'-~:’S-1" 
SYNTHETIC RESINS 
USE WITH SYNTHETIC RUBBERS 


FOR NONMARKING SOLES, 


HEELS AND TOPLIFTS 
TO OBTAIN 


* EXCELLENT ABRASION 
RESISTANCE 


* SUPERIOR TEAR RESISTANCE 
* HARDNESS AND STIFFNESS 


FOR DETAILS AND SAMPLES 
WRITE OR WIRE 


MARBON CORP., GARY, IND. 











Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 


120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
. 
Plantation and Wild Rubbers 
Synthetic Rubbers 


Liquid Latex 


Balatas, Guayule, Gums 
* 


Distributor of 


GR-S Synthetic Latices 
By Appointment of Office of Rubber Reserve 





BRANCHES AND SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
Charles T, Wilson Co., Inec., United Bldg., Akron, Ohio 
Ernest Jacoby & Co., 79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Reinke & Amende, Inc., 1925 East Olympie Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Charles T. Wilson Company (Canada) Ltd., 406 Royal Bank 
Building, Toronto, Canada 
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Regular and Special 


Constructions 
of 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 


and 


ARMY 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


CurranezBarry 
320 BROADWAY 








NEW YORK 
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COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


Current Quotations* 


Abrasives 





Rottenstone, domestic ...ton 
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Accelerator-Activators, Irorgaric 
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Alkalies 


Antioxidants 
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inDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Blowing Agents 


Ammonium bicarbonate $0.064 / 
RSBNOON RUE ois 5505-00 as a Ib. > | 
Sodium bicarbonate 100 /bs. 1.85 , 
Carbonate, technical 100 Jb S. 1.08 / 
Sponge Paste Jae os:60 a 1b, .20 
n ice L. koxeebscusenesone lb. -60 
B piss Dib S cowba saw catOs 1.00 


a Agents 





30 ae a 
Ry-Ply ©. S, 264060055 +80 ul, 6.75 


Brake Lining Saturants 


ated? ANG. 1S. cs aiicures a ;. 0175 0185 
Recimex AGS soc6csa cba . .0175 025 


Carbon Blacks 
Conductive Channe!]—CC 





Continental R-20 ......./ : oo 7 -102 
40 . / 055 / -102 
0S 7 ~.125 
066 Pe tsb | 

185 25 
15 185 

Easy Processing Channel—EPC 
Contine ntal_ A Pe re 055 / 102 
Ko »smobi ile 77 / Dixiedensec 

OP er err ee 055 / .102 
Micron PONY CD cana ce bees 055 097 

1 


Spl OS rear . «VU 0iAVe 
Witco #12 lb, ; 1 
RUPEES Gio bsS sno alesa son 06: 





portamemtal Esk .s-s-as: 55 102 
oon Pai es 65 
.055 102 
Micronex Standard ..... .055 097 
BORER: SEO ocivie s0.s.5:66-5 .06 102 
ANDO PEEL Ses wes nwo Sk 055 / 1 


Conductive Furnace—CF 
Statex A 


Sterling FT i... 

Fine Furnace—FF ~— 
Oe rer 0525 
Sterl Ty ee .10 





High Apadan Furnace—HAF 
Philblack O ....... £07 


High Elongation Furnace—HEF 


PRCTUNE T. ccccescsececct : 
High Modulus Furnace—HMF ee i 
Continex HME 4.00540 05 075 
Kosmos 40 Dixie S05 send ] 05 / 075 
BU OSCR G4 Sinisa ew exes oe 05 / .075 
Pilg OA. waisec x08 5° / 06 
ae * oe ee : 05 / .075 
Ster ling z Le i eek ae rs a ll 05 / 0 


Continex SRF 











Kosmos 20/Dixie <1 | eo : 
COONS , 7 27 
DUCTUS. BR.. GO ccs 5s > Zs 035 .075 
Fine Thermal—FT : 
PEGS) natoanmiins san osees lb, 05 
Medium Thermal—MT : 
MARIAN ss bis pes sore 39s 03 
Chemical Stabilizers 
Dutch Boy DS-207 lt -929 
>lumb-O-Sil . 26 
Tribase . s2ee0 ; 
L2G StEALALC oc v.00 se oe 48 2 
ES | 5 niga xe ances na ehits 30. / 4() 
White lead, basic 1575/ 175 
.945 2.905 
1.40 / 4.4 
1135 
1.10 / 3.20 
1.60 3.60 
5 / 4.01 
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0185 

025 Sa NOR 
nfo e 

‘g poiees 

car Cone 1887 

s4Zd <V OH1 

.185 Fig. 18. Vulcanizer with inside car and outside transfer truck. 
Built to meet customers’ requirements; all sizes. 

102 q 
an SaacEiainl BIGGS Vulcanizers are Standard 
go MADE. TO ORDER —af Equipment in the Rubber Industry 

Biggs-built vulcanizers and devulcanizers have 
always had a prominent place in the develop- 
i ment of the rubber industry. For over 45 years 
; : _ Biggs has furnished single-shell and jacketed 
‘0 Pp orce ] ain G l ove F orms vulcanizers both vertical and horizontal, as well 
: as many different types of devulcanizers. Biggs 
—for dipped rubber gloves, including linemen’s or elec- pave any pie dap with enubicnateg 

tricians’ gloves and surgeons’ gloves. Some are made from d ‘lable i ll si 44 ; 
our own stock molds and others from customers’ molds. a are avaliable in ali sizes and vf various 
Write today for our new catalog covering rubber glove working pressures — with many special features. 

9 and other forms for dipped rubber goods. Prompt atten- hihi te om Dilla Nes 48 
— tion given to requests for quotations based on your 4 ; ne 
! specifications or stock items. Seles 7} 

10 e q bacon “i 
The Colonial Insulator Company THE biggs BOILER WORKS CO. 
993 Grant St. Chicago Office: 
Akron 11, Ohio 2753 W. North St. 1007 BANK STREET * AKRON 5, OHIO, U.S.A. 
09 7 — 


CRUDE RUBBER BALE CUTTER 


Complete Unit 


READY TO SERVE 
OUR OLD FRIENDS 
AND NEW IN THEIR 


CRUDE RUBBER 


| REQUIREMENTS 





Fully Assembled 


Hydraulic Operation 








High Production 





95 | ESTABLISHED 1903 

| An efficient machine of simple design for cut- 
B A IRD R BBER ting bales of crude, synthetic and reclaimed 
j U rubber or similar materials. Cuts without aid 
of water or other lubricant. One man opera- 


- | AND TRADING COMPANY tion—safety control. 


65 233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. a 
WOrth 4-1460 SPADONE MACHINE COMPANY 


10 EAST 43rd St. New York 17, N. Y. 
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Dispersing Agents 
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Dusting Agents 
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INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Plasticizers and Softeners 





B. RR. C. Nos. 18, 
R. H 
ROS 7 





Sebacate 
Dibutyl phthalate Sse 36 





Dipentene 1 al. .60 / 
Dipolymer ON <.06525.58 
Dispersing oi 
Double 
seed fatty 
Duraplex C-5( 
Dutrex 6 .... 
Emery’s 0-18 Elai 


S-2 














Heavy Resin Oil 
TR | cease weed 
Herron-H.T. 
Herron-Plas 
Herron-Seal 
Herron-Wax 


NO. 6 













h 
i-Plast 
len 






M 


ult 
Naft 
L\ 














6 
- / 
75 
\975/ 
) 
a ) 
Piccocizer 30 ....--+00- lb, 35 / 
ee aE rf a 
Piccolastic Resins ...... Ib. 125 / 
A ; 4 17 
Piccolyte Resins ......../ 17 
Fecoumaron Resin R a 
Resins 5 
Piceovars 175 
Piccovol 25 
Pictar 8 
Plasticizer 5 05 / 
ED Acasenabesetasewod 305 
BRO Mics w cece Ih, 565 
5 eee ees ere we 1b, 238 
EEE rs al. at 
POPU) Gas coss al 25. J 
PRS EE ceo py aXe 35 
S( 75 
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FRENCH OIL 
HOT PLATE 
PRESSES 





Hish Pressure 
Reducing Valve 


For truly “high pressure” jobs — up 
to 6,000 Ib. per sq. in. — oil, water or 
air. Alert rubber executives know that 
Type “E” reduces the highest pressures 
without the slightest shock. 


Superior in Every Detail 
Type “E” is so dependable because it has 










































































1175 behind it nearly a half century of highest 
1275 quality regulating valve experience. That is why 
<Q it is superior in every detail. The body, for 
74 instance, is of forged steel. Internal metal parts 
. are entirely of stainless steel. A formed packing 
70 of special material superior to leather is used 
20) which is immune to all fluids commonly used in 
hydraulic machinery. The pressure on the seat 
a= is balanced by a piston with the result that varia- 
tions in high initial pressure have little effect on 
= = the reduced pressure. 
38 Ask for yee information. 
5 Side plate or column presses for compression or transfer For other ATL. l rubver plant reg atin valves see thy 
4 or injection molding of rubber and allied synthetics. partial list’ t 1 oa ‘ Ry re \ cco la eatin 
95 \ ER ORLD 
78 sonal Aen on TLAS VALVE COMPAN 
43 “Modern Hydraulic Presses.” 
a - | REGULATING VALVES FOR EVE?’ SERVICE | 
7 The FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. Oe ete weeks « a an 
424 PIQUA, OHIO Representatives in principal Cities 
1347 
| | GRANULATED CORK | | 08825 = REE 
1475 STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
95 FOR EXTENDING RUBBER MANDRELS 
58 
SOUTHLAND CORK COMPANY | | *ATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
ee 868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 
Reree P. O. BOX 868 NORFOLK, VA. Representatives 
- Akron San Francisco New York 
0575 
2 
LA CABLE ADDRESS: 37 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN THE RUBBER LINE TELEPHONE 
21 ROTEXRUB-NEWARK, N. HUMBOLDT 2-3082 
iB) T 
ai " ROTEX RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 
375 OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 
i IMPORT EXPORT 
025 437 RIVERSIDE AVE. NEWARK 4, N. J. 
Uv 
GRADED RUBBER WASTE — UNVULCANIZED COMPOUNDS — TIRE AND TUBE SCRAP — VINYL PLASTIC SCRAP 
as 
.20 
.048 
25 
18 
06 
205 
) When Production Depends on Swing Joints... 
FLEXO JOINTS 
- Of tested design, FLEXO JOINTS are long proven in service. Of four simple 
Parts, no springs, no small or complicated parts, no ground surfaces to wear. 
Enclosed from grit and dirt. Full 360° movement with unrestricted flow in 
03 all positions. 
27 4651 PAGE BLVD. In Canada—S. A. ARMSTRONG, Ltd. 
45 FLEXO SUPPLY CO. ST. LOUIS 13, MO. © 115 Dupont St., Toronto 5, Ontario 
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R-19, R .1075 
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Bardex 


R. C. Nos. 18, 19E 


Hydratex 
Hydrowhi 
L.G.B, 
Par: azon 


Pi gment No. 
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Darex ‘Copel 
No. X 

G Resin 








Magn nesia, Cz 





Heavy, 

Medium li 
Magnesium 
meee t, G-l ...accdees 

Be EP ocbsacvoaes 
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Naftex EP( $0.0825, Neoprene 
HMF-€¢ .065%, ‘ak 
-75 .07 E, 
MPC-8 0825 FI 
SRF-67 055% NC 
75 .057 Paraplex 
Neville R 085 Perbunan $0425 
*ara Resins 04 b> cs wes Fine Glee 435 
Picco-75 115 165 BD cewescios .505 
Piccolyte 17 .205 ihetex Type 42 
Piccoumaror 065 .195 Silastic 
Piccovars 0975 18 Coating and laminating 
Resin C 02 0 grades 
Resinex 0325 MOS; AZO; 425) ance lb 3.80 / 4.40 
S-Polymers 44 Molding and extrusion 
eee pers lb. 055 / 06 grades 
100,00 Nos. 150,. 180) <.....5 Ib. 3.35 95 
32.50 BUR. ROE. 6 sisuiceew lb. 2.90 / 3.50 
10 127s 
Tackifiers 
Armeen HTD I} mk Same f 53 Bunarex-10,-25,-40 
é I .105 SECT ois wees 50060 
as 67 60 Koresin 
34 6 6C6/ 39 Natac 
39 33 Nevillac 
‘ 035 41 Nevilloid 
Resin .1075 Nevindene 
Reider W 43 PGCG- Be 25, ace aisise a wo oe 
Retardex .475 Piccolastic Tackifiers 
RM 1.25 Piccolyte Resins ; 
Thionex 1.25 Piccoumaron Resin 42 
Thiuram 1.25 PEMIUES - o56046:0%.0 
Vultrol 50 7 55 Staybelite Resin 
Synthetic 100 ....ccccecl Ib, 
Solvents Synthol oo... eee eeeeeee ) 
Benzol, industrial ..... gal 19 .2¢ Vistac No. 1 sess ease 
ae ae xsbe sys . lb. wo. 7 700 NO. 2 secseeeererers 
arbon bisulfide ........ a 0575 WAMRHEK: OLGucvusaeaunet 
Tetrach OME Ghaveaed Ib. .07 4 08 
: arte np . 
Soe ed Vulcanizinag Agents 
“An sai Dibenzo G- Po pea ee : 2.65 
ey) ae Ethyl Tuads ...2...0.1. 1.00 
ee VERE oa | ee G- Ee yodoneae: . Bast 
Bicco Hi — Solvents .ga <A Scie Litharge, commercial .../h. 166 / 
133 Eagle, sublimed ...... lh 7 / 
os _ SOS: 17 / 
‘los / Magnesia, Calcined 
: Joes Extra-light, U.S.P. .../b. aa fF 33 
; 50. WwW Hi FE 1: ch Solv. a CASEY oda cons sawesai Ib. .28 
Pete ays Light, technical ....../b. 22, / «28 
Xvlol. i 1 ae ys No. 101. .....++2000hd. 175) 
Aylol, industrial ......; Py +. Heavy, technical pasnseee aes J By | 
Medium-light, technical./b. 17 
Synthetic Rubbers Methyl Selenac Ib. 1.60 
Butaprene NF ....... - lt 45 6 MAGS: ocnsa.ea ses 1:25 
<4 L PSR eR SOP 28 D2 46 53 Rec lead commercial Big 19 
NX} 50 65 Rawle cn ctl oss sc ces As / <i 
Chemigum , Latex Type ge |” RESP ere rarerarar ae 7 186 
101 (solids weight).. 37 / 40 ulfur flour, 
i ‘-1 +t aan 60 AAS org 6c aks 1.90 / 2.75 
Crystex 32 7 45 
455 / Dichloride 0325/ 1825 
385 / Insoluble 60 16 
47 Monochloride 0325/ 0825 
OR. 40 / Rubbermakers Y 1.50 / 00 
eth a  ss1ss 0a tse seneunn : 2.00 
7 / Af ee Sey eee re 2.00 
4 Vultac Nos. 1, 2 ae fs 45 
vA ‘ No. 3 42 / 49 
f 488 White lead silicate 16 / 175 
ae SURED: Siinve sas ois sine ee 1685 
Shipments and Consumption of Plastics and Resins 
HE following statistics represent the shipments and consumption, in Aang of plastics and syn- 
thetic resins for the third quarter of 1947, as reported to the Bureau of the Census, United States 





-partment of Commerce, 


thetic resins for protective cx 


Cellulose acetate and mixed 
Nitrocellulose plastics* ... 
Phenolic and other tar acid 


Laminating (dry _ basis) 


Adhesives (dry basis) 
Molding materials* .. 
\ll other (dry basis)t 


Urea and melamine resins: 
Adhesives (dry basis) 


Textile and paper treating (dry basis) - 
including laminating (dry basis)? 


All other, 


Polystyrene*§ 
Vinyl resins: 


Sheeting and film* ... 
Textile and paper coating (resin content) ......... 


Molding and extrusion 
All other, including adl 
Miscellaneous plastics and 


. *Include s fillers, plasticizers, 





by 83 manufacturing companies and company 


depacteannts. Data on syn- 
vatings are not included. 

July August September 
4,882,634 
902,673 


ester plastics* 








resi 


NO PO ee LE Pe 3.146.258 
es ee EO eee 1,521,047 
16.638,810 


25,949,239 











(resin content) ..-seeseeeee 
1esives (resin content)? 


#20 





resins 





62,807,105 


and extenders. 


xcludes data for protective coating resins. 

tUrea and melamine molding materials are included with miscellaneous molding materials. 
§Dry basis, including necessary coloring materials. 

‘Includes data for urea, melamine, acrylic acid, and miscellaneous molding materials, petroleum 


resins, 


acrylic acid ester resins, resin mixtures, and miscellaneous synthetic materials. 





jr mw eaamaeewn— Seem fee == 4 
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Carey 
OXIDES AND CARBONATES LIGHT AND 


HEAVY — FOR TECHNICAL & DRUG USES 


The knowledge and experience of Carey 

Research Laboratories in using these 

products in chemical formulations are 
(ind available upon request. 


J . , 
years 'séercing home and tndustry 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 


Cincinnati 15, Ohio 
BRANCHES OR DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 








<= 


COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 
Reinforcing Fillers 
and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


— —— om am am ae Ge ee em oe oe oe me oe oe os 


Easton, Pa.—E. St. Louis. Iil.—Emeryville, Cal. 
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Since i ‘ [ G 1915 


TRIMMING MACHINES 


FOR HEELS, SOLES AND MECHANICAL GOODS 


DRY ICE-ROTARY 
TUMBLERS & WASHING EQUIPMENT 


FOR DEFLASHING MOLDED RUBBER PRODUCTS 


WILLS RUBBER TRIMMING MACHINE CO. 
P. O. Box 242 Phones 3-6287—7176 Canton 1, Ohio 








THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 
AKRON 14, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 

SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
New England Agents Warehouse Stocks 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER C0. 


401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 











NEW AND BETTER 


GAMMETER'S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 


CALENDER STOCK SHELL 











4”, 5°, 6, 8, 10’, 12” diameters, any length. 
Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Constructions, 
we can supply light weight drums made up to suit your needs. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 




















HEEL WASHERS 


Flat and Conical 


© Lowest competitive prices 


© Proven performance 


THE W. E. BASSETT CO. 


148 Hawkins Street Derby, Conn. 




















Service and Reliability — For Your Rubber Needs 


CRUDE RUBBER 


PLANTATION * WILD * BALATAS * GUMS * GUAYULE 


LIQUID LATEX In New York 
SOUTH ASIA CORP. 


In Akron 


E. P. LAMBERT CoO. 


First National Tower Akron 8, Ohio 
HEmlock 2188 








11 Broadway New York 4, N. Y. 
Digby 4-2050 
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Rims Approved and Branded by 
The Tire & Rim Association, Inc. 


Is” & lt 1048 
16x4.01 $32.8 

15x4.5¢ 16.67 

16x4.50 229,512 
15x5.00 130,481 
16 oo 7.638 
15 0 6 467 
16 ( 11,041 
16x6.06 7H2 
16x4.00 23°20] 
16x45 10,59 
15x5.00 6.60 
15x4 24,179 
16x4 59,02 
15x5 199,46 
16 191,83 
15x5 23,814 
16 15,965 
L5x¢ 944 
16x¢ 59,05. 
15x6 SOLON 
15x4 204,178 
15x5-hK 120,220 
15x5 424,190 
15x6 

17x4 4 

0x4 





5x3.00D 





24x8.00 
28x8 001 





DW 16-26 


Earth M 
24x11.25 
24x13.00 





Thc ccabeaneeehentarn ae w wales 2,849,064 


inDIA RUBBER WORLD 


United States Rubber Industry Employment, 
Wages, and Hours 















































Pr Pi kee : 
Vorkers Workers Payro Weekly 
All Rubber Products s Lae Indes Earnings 
sea ( © 
DRIER cis han aes 22 189.1 53.¢ 
October ..... l & 51.7 
N 198.8 7 5 
q Rk g 
Ie 8 85 
M ‘ 74 
A 1 ) -Qz 
EE an oe nee 184.5 67 
ARES” agus ae eee S28 180.7 ¢ 
NaEPIGE as cote 78 37 
Tires and Tubes 
l¢ g 
( 59.8 
: : Het 
25.5 1 a 58 5 
] 24 ol. 
2 61.1 
’ 6 61.35 
5 y XN o 
rite ( 7 6 
g ' $27.8 
's . 68.8 
g 18 
5¢ 22.5 46.06 
ig 16¢ 85 45.83 
8 16 icy $4.9] 
2 5 47.03 
12 48.27 
i. 17 49.¢ 
( ' 289 18.44 
Rk 5 67 y ie 
4 ei 5 55.9 = 
September ...... 85 64 27 47.01 
Gbtiber 4.ksncsdes5s 87.1 67 47.01 
Nove eee ee &8.8 / + 46.74 
Dx eeeeee sv 17: 5 48.68 
January ........00. 80 8 54.5 
Kebruary ...<<0...% 89.5 f 
BEECH cp cicig Sis sles se 88 
PAI Cisse slo wie semi e 87 
MAS, Sei ueaseneeoor ] 25.3 
We we eer enre cab eioe 20.1 
WS. A wiexniss cosas 14.9 2 
PURO s55c66006 eee > 7 8 18.9 49.08 


United States Rubber Statistics, November, 





(All Figures in Long Tons, Dry Weigh 





New Supply 


tic Imports 
Na 0 48,846* 
N 0 1,994 
Na atex, total 0 50,840 
ee 36,416 
1,409 634 
29,2171 
452t 63 
5,1947 0 
D datete 2,0057 
5147 0 
; 443% 0 








23,161 
60,986 


yrts for November were 48,896 tons, but are shown 


51,474 








Total 
48,846 
1,994 
50,840 


38,459 
30,303 
5,194 


2,519 
443 
89,299 
23,161 
112,460 


\vg. 
Weekly 
Hor 











52,076 


39,091 


91,167 
23,491 
114,658 











1.083 
1.09: 
1.099 
1.098 
1 " 
1.152 
1.185 
1.198 
187 
1.18 





Exports 
514 
0 





Stocks, 
End of 
Month 
105,610 
5,142 
110,752 
67,871 
46,366 
12,905 


5,155 
3,445 






36,425 
215,048 


linus adjustments of 19 tons applicable to Apri! 





and 31 tons applicable to September. 

+ Government plant production. 

¢t Private plant production. 

Source: OMD, United States Department of Commerce. 
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United States Imports, Exports, Reexports, Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


Exgerts of Domestic Merchandise 








September, 1947 October, 1947 
(e) t Value Oua \ € 
UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs, 
Cr ED DET. 56 48,975 $7,012 eats 
Chicl ‘ veaee lve 151,450 117,246 $167,782 
al 3,036 12,981 6,888 
I ST ee 2,680 
I 114,640 170,010 29,400 
B oe 12,200 
Ne 527,344 164,956 280,817 
ne ree 128,656 59,967 113,842 
“Thiokol ern srpdeoahe ewe 194 
utylene:.. 5,997 1,919 10,421 
Other ) é 4 6,194 
Recl r er 4 2,276,323 
Ser er 215 6,439,265 
ALS s.4.< Rie ee 6,583,937 $780,131 9,336,727 $700,865 


54,081 869,912 115,531 $130,527 
10,025 8,743 65,431 54,841 


79,223 


115,950 i223 112,317 


176,175 
68,125 


168,150 
76,914 


53,110 
40,265 








105,724 170,525 190,889 289,223 
28,574 53,158 50,157 60,616 
59,449 60,364 17,480 54,124 
54.016 14,036 138,805 31,979 
17,759 56,171 22,692 75,218 








yrit 47,064 30,145 60,342 $2,099 
eT ae 20602 8 = assenes 390,118 
1 rubberized 

Be estates ste 140,867 picvatectene 
prs) ner aoe 223,920 apa ye ra 

Sais oe Toeeee — Ristedacaive 72,898 

3,545 17,210 2,606 9,180 

16,875 11,501 11,769 10,971 

30,440 32,170 43,809 42,540 

33,488 32,407 26,941 33,087 

107,999 8,261 115,656 5 fae Gb, 

10,874 8,784 11,335 9,029 

aa ase 21,281 pe ares 29,182 

128,887 4,739,452 134,586 5,594,085 

151,468 2,002,530 159,202 2,249,427 

156,887 504,413 180,913 756,742 

117,258 773,618 83,917 908,383 

32,750 957,247 44,894 927,466 

82,817 22,198 44,275 22,577 

iio i uesngls 101,036 27,508 

336,808 179,889 220,217 149,080 

84,312 52,436 87,660 53,277 


214,888 231,221 206,710 
1,223,488 1,073,133 1,348,982 











23,853 59,693 
oer 601,196 912,483 
cing... .dbs. 149,312 253,990 167,418 
flooring, 

eee 182,555 700,461 176,939 
i 74,066 95,658 141,367 
21,598 14,157 26,227 
7,489 2,123 2,195 
233,854 114,145 
patna 330,465 


$15,994,687 


GRAND TOTALS, ALL 
RUBBER Exports 





$16,695,552 





Letter to the Editor 
(Continued from page 742) 


Malacca was one of the Straits Settlements and is now 
part of the Malayan Union. As is well known to all 
who are familiar with Malaya, it has no connection with 
the F. M.S. 
Yours truly, 
P. T. BAUER 


Imforis for Consumption of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


Sept 


r, 1947 


Oct 


ber, 1947 












Qu O 
102,331,297 314,573,168 105,035.328 814,819,306 
1,156,722 324,206 6,661,607 1,370,242 

98,900 10,414 

190,568 120,633 662,412 389,245 
anak O13:215 > S88,456 187,255 
29,355 33: 88,044 88,77¢ 
58,099 47,843 233,767 147,458 
8,834 808,232 8,701 


105,511,976 $15,299,783 114,377,846 














381 $14,752 1S <1.06 
1,660 1,041 32 Ot 
3 400 ; , 
380 3 038 68 $26) 
and overshoes 7 26,871 26,451 (y- 390 
Rubber-soled canva 
shoes prs. 35 177 124,477 
26,162 1.255 1,000 
2,409 668 9 600 
14,400 
1 510 ake 
6 F115 1,43 2 957 
41 ey 2,305 
1,799 4,02 
5° me 264 
0 aa tl eevee sige es 1 1 
Druggists’ SUNGTIES; kw ease Sox deeds 271 
Other products..... ee 4,711 6,617 
Rubber subs > 
produc 7,400 1,379 40,305 2,824 





Se 0 (le Cl(ié‘“‘iaR ll $199,606 
GRAND Torats, ALI 


RUBBER IMPORTs... $15,356,380 $17,210,589 


Reexports of Foreign Merchandise 
UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs. 














Crude rubber.... 395,460 $164,520 
RPM otis eas tan id nose sata 44,928 
CE 54S: Ue ae eck 14,709 ‘ : 
401,555 $110,169 642,123 $209,448 
>] 720k" = \aseeatas 
tz 13 60 $52 
4,967 25 
Se et 100 90 
. os 77 27 
SOS 845 500 525 
intain 11,200 10,540 
her pri Rises 86 Staaoes Looe = tesateiwiere 4,709 
Tire repair materials, 
except camelbacklbs,s 2 —Ss se 60 60 
Other rubber products _—_—_........ — 8=—ss wees 467 
Compounded latex 
ler rubber for 
-r manufacture /bs. 35,270 7,089 1,509 5,556 





TOTALS 50) 35-00% $11,487 $27,551 
GRAND Torats, ALL 
RUBBER REEXPORTS 


3121.656 $236,999 





“Rubber Science and Technology. Part IX of Chemistry in 
Wartime in the Netherlands.” A. van Rossem. Published un 
der the auspices of the Netherlands Chemical Society by D. B. 
Centen’s Uitgevers Maatschappij Amsterdam. 38 pages. This 
bulletin, which reviews scientific work done by Dutch chemists 
in the years 1940-1945, is of special interest, first, because it ex- 
plains the relation between the Netherland’s Government Rubber 
Institute (Rubber Research Institute T.N.O.) and the Rubber 
Foundation, both at Delft. The former, founded in 1910, is now 
a part of the Organization of Applied Scientific Research con- 
stituted in the Netherlands in 1932, of which the Rubber Re- 
search Institute T.N.O. became a part in 1941: the Rubber 
Foundation was constituted in 1936 in connection with the Inter- 
national Rubber Restriction Agreement and parallels the Rubber 
Producers’ Research Association in England and the Institut fran- 
cats du Caoutchouc in France. 

The bulletin is in six parts and discusses separately latex, 
raw rubber, synthetic rubber-like materials, vulcanization, prop- 
erties of vulcanized rubber, and analysis and testing. Included 
also are subjects and authors’ indices and a list of literature 
references. 
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FINANCIAL 


Brown Rubber Co., Inc., Lafayette, 
Ind. For 1947: net profit, $810,890, equal 
to $3 a share, against $361,728, or $1.44 
a share in 1946; current assets, Decem- 


ber 31, 1947, $1.3 
$869,500. 


33,165, current liabilities, 


Cincinnati, 
$2,- 


The Philip Carey Mfg. Co., 
O. For 1947: consolidated net profit, 
806,692, equal to $3.41 a common. share, 
against $2,149,411, or $2.58 a share, the 


year betore. 


Crown Cork International Corp., Bal- 
timore Md., and wholly owned domestic 
subsidiary. For 1947: net profit, $415,941, 
equal to $2.21 a share on Class A 
compared with $316,434, or $1.68 a share. 
a vear earlier. 


Endicott Johnson Corp., Endicott, N. 
Y. Year ended November 30, 1947: net 
profit, $2,938,395, or $3.27 each on 810,720 
common shares, contrasted with $2,377,350, 
or $5.15 each on 405,360 common shares, 
in the preceding fiscal year; sales $142.- 
029,121, a new high, against $105,888,544. 


York, N. Y., and 
subsidiaries. For 1947: net income, $7,- 
802,379, equal to $6.27 each on 1,183,921 
common shares, contrasted with $3,710,723, 
wr $2.81 a share in 1946; sales, $73,625,- 


rec ord, 


Flintkote Co., New 


154, a new against $52,577,403 ; 
taxes, $5,086,018, against $2,489,311. 
General Cable Corp., New York, 
N. Y. For 1947: net profit, $6,158,205, 
equal to $2.79 each on 1,898,614 common 
shares outstanding, compared with $3,- 
045,421, or $1.13 a share, in 1946, when 


several work stoppages occurred in com- 
inventories at year-end, 


pany plants; 

$8,421,138, against $10,208,371; current 
assets, $45,439,625, _ current liabilities, 
$7,402,517, against $27,922,217 and $6,- 
754.142, respectively, a a year earlier. 


B. F. Goodrich Ca. Akron, O. For 
1947: consolidated net income, $23,231,063, 
equal to $16.18 a common share, compared 
ane “ 


with $25,207,871, or $17.69 a 

1946; consolidated net sales, $410,180.83! 

agains st $361,471,149; reserve for neil 
gencies, $6,500,000, against $10,500,000; 
current assets, December 31, 1947, $165,- 
772,294, current liabilities, $35,053,680, con- 
trasted with $146,778,955 and $33,45 ap fl 


respectively, at the preceding year-end ; 


ventories, $88,940,417, against $78,531, IDR. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 

For 1947: consolidated net income, 
33,044,943, equal, after all charges, to 
).93 a common share, contrasted with 
211,784, or $16.07 a share, a year ear- 
. $670,772,647, against $616,508,- 
162: reserve for possible loss on foreign 
investments, $7,500,000, against $15,000,- 
000; income taxes, $29,549,263, against 
$43,020,255; current assets. December 31, 
1947, $291,453,679, including $63,411,050 
cash and $149,453,679 inventories, current 
liabilities, $48,410,688; respective figures, 
December 31, 1946, $223,190,673, $750,792,- 
703, $101,684,827, and $48,630,459. 


lier: sales 


stock, 


iInntiA RUBBER WORLD 


Estimated Automotive Pneumatic Casings and Tube Shipments, Production, 
and Inventory — December and November, 1947; Total Year, 1947, 1946 


Decem ber 





Production. . 
ventory end of mont} 





Truck and Bus Casings 
Shipments 





Original equipment 418,978 
Replacemen ; 702,870 
Export e 124,514 
Total 1,246,362 
Production 1,427,429 


Inventory end of month 1,505,192 


Total Automotive Casings 
Shipments 
Original it. 2,337,565 





equipr 





Replacement 4,029,258 
Export 215,822 
Total. . 6,582,645 
Production. . .. 8,049, 781 
Inventory end of month.. 6,975,160 


Passenger and Truck and Bus Tubes 

Shipments 
Original equi uipn men ee 
Replacement 
Export..... 





Production 
Inventory er 





id of month. 


The Rubber Mar 


SOURCE: 


Cc 


i Cc umulative data on this men rt include adjustments made ir 


1947 


cr 


vo ot 
nange trom 








Preceding Year 
Month November 1946 
1,712,343 11,086,542 
4,594,763 54,682,036 
106,248 652,643 
- 16.80 6,413,354 $6,423,221 
+3.76 6,382,557 ‘ 66,466,319 
+36.35 4,011,831 5,469,968 1,763,472 
385,008 5,410,778 4,223,610 
1,008,326 10,024,868 10,806,211 
108,657 1,641,827 859,369 
- 17.02 1,501,991 17,077,473 Hy 889,190 
+7.05 1,333,479 17,757,981 15,831,862 
*+18.95 1,265,373 1,505,192 684,800 
2,097,351 25,054,612 15,310,152 
5,603,089 62,890,181 65,490,247 
214,905 3,249,481 1,512,012 
- 16.84 7,915,345 91,194,274 82,312,411 
+4.33 7,716,036 95,548,391 82,298,181 
+32.18 5,277,204 6,975,160 2,448 ,272 
2,092,267 25,038,532 
7 496 49,107,063 
126,305 2,495,786 
- 16.06 6,343,068 76,641,381 
+1.35 6,456,738 79,509,292 
+21.02 6,682,871 8,087,937 3,819,844 


1 prior months 








Dividends Declared 





STOCK OF 





COMPANY STOCK Rati PAYABLE RECORD 

Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co....... 30.50 q Fet. 25 Feb. 16 
ep 8 ee re eee 0.20 res Mar. 4 Feb. 18 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co.......... 0.25 Mar. 15 Mar. 1 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co.......... 1.25 q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Canada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd......... 1.00 red. Mar. 15 Feb. 29 
Canada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd......... 0.25 red. Mar. 15 Feb. 29 
Crown Cork International.ee........... 0.40 accum. Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
Electric Hose & Rubber Co............. 0.30 q. irr. Feb. 20 Feb. 16 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.... 2.00 Mar. 13 Feb. 24 
E. . du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 1.124q Apr. 26 Apr. 9 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 0.8714 q Apr. 26 Apr. 9 
F teed DS cus suanehe lesen ks caeene 0.50 q. Mar. 10 Feb, 25 
oo ree eres 1.00 q. Mar. 15 Mar. 1 
General Motors Corp pet ictechnl atetchecc ents 1.25 q. May 1 Apr. 5 
CE PEO A AID ss ccc sacavecvecae 0.9334 q May 1 Apr. 5 
General Tire & Rubber Co.............. 0.25 q Feb. 27 Feb. 20 
eS IN EN os in sb 6.0 5109 0S 6 0.25 q Mar. 15 Feb. 25 
B. Blemnert Rubber Co., Inc.......... 0.25 Mar. 11 Feb. 27 
Pe LOE) oS Se ee er 0.37 1% irr Feb. 27 Feb. 10 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co........... 9.50 q Mar. 12 Feb. 28 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co........... 1.00 Mar. 12 Feb. 28 
Seiberling Rubber Co... ..0.0-seesssess 1.13 q. Apr. 4 Mar. 15 
Seiberling Rubber Co....... 1,25 q. Apr. 4 Mar. 15 
Shelimar Products Co... ...6.4s 2 ccceses 0.25 q Apr., 1 Mar. 15 
Swan Rubber Co...... eee Te ee 1.25q Feb. 2 Jan. 22 
United States Rubber Co............ 1.00 Mar. 10 Feb. 23 
United States Rubber Co........... 2.00 q Mar. 10 Feb. 23 
United States Rubber eo.; ; 2.00 q June 10 May 24 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Cana- The Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
da, Ltd., New ——, Ont., Canada. For For 1947: net profit, $499, 619, equal to 
33.53. a common share, contrasted with 


net profit, $3,931,248, equal to $14.04 
share, against $1,660,013, or 
in the preceding 12 months. 


1947: 
a common 
$5.40 a share, 


Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. For 
1947: consolidated net income, $6,165,783, 
equal to $4.94 a common share, compared 
with $3,205,475, or $2.79 a share, the year 
before; consolidated sales, $162,931,072 
against $112,651,.379; taxes, $7,486,534, 
against $4,001,030. 


Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and sub- 
sidiaries. For 1947: consolidated net in- 
come, $24,339,912, equal to $5.28 a share, 
against $14,726,551, or $4.17 a share, in 
1946. 


$1,044,689, or $7.37 a share, in 1946; net 
sales, $8,242,956 against $10,088,446; fed- 
eral income taxes, $318.563, against $714,- 


847; current assets, December 31, 1947, 
$2,838,730, current liabilities, $257,475, 
against $2,979,240 and $476,487, respec- 


tively, a year earlier. 


Plymouth Rubber Co., Inc., Canton, O. 
Year ended November 30, 1947: net profit, 
$1,126,226, equal to $1.25 each on 900,000 
common shares, against $2,149,549, or $2.38 
a share, in the year ended November 30, 
1946. Plant was closed because of a strike 
August 3 to September 6, 1947. 

(Continued on page 816) 
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6 CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
Effective July 1, 1947 
GENERAL RATES SITUATIONS WANTED RATES SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 
Light face type $1.25 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.60 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.40 per line (eight words) 


























42 
13 Allow nine words for keyed address. Replies forwarded without charge 
21 Address All Replies to New York Office at 
19 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
72 
SITUATIONS, WANTED _ SITUATIONS OPEN (Continued) 
10 ee een 2 — : 
11 PLANT ENGINEER—WITH OVER 35 YEARS OF PRACTICAL 
6 diversified rubber and plastics manufacturing and production experience 


( a ° ° 
30 with large and small companies, also foreign employment experience. Will 

De accept temporary or permanent employment on plant construction work, 

D0 plant layout, power plant installation, moving, erection, and installation of 


production equipment, plant and equipment maintenance engineering. 
Will advise set-up necessary to produce any type of rubber or plastic 











products, versed in compounding and mold designing. At — — By manufacturers in Chile, Chemical Engineer with expert 
as Plant Engineer of large company; will go anywhere; desire to do con- knowledge ¢ Se eee: ss : eR ney 
cn ae Aa Ge came ot ‘Tsora RUBBER WORLD. now edge and expe rience in the manufacture of rubber 
: past ese flooring and tiles, and with general experience in the pro- 

CONSULTING WORK: CHEMISTRY, -HYSICS, ENGINEE RING, duction of other rubber goods, such as hose, rubber-soled 
organization, by an experienced CONSUL TING ENGINEER, Address shoes and belting, but excluding bicycle tires and tubes. 


Box No. 50, care of INDIA RUB 





BER WORLD. 
REGISTERED PATENT AGENT CHEMIST, TWO SCIENTIFIC 


degrees, extentive patent experience in chemical and mechanical arts, 








Engineer must be capable of taking charge and developing 
the industry, especially in the floor tile and belting depart- 























21 available for part-time work. Address Box No. 51, care of Inp1a RUB- ments. 
27 BER WORLD. 7 f ! ice 
36 —<—<—<———— —— = — Contract for four or five years will be given to suitable 
84 FACTORY MANAGER. EXECU TIV E TYPE. FULLY EXPERI- man, and all expenses to and fr Chile wi > nai 
05 ENCED IN ALL PLANT OPERATIONS. MACHINERY INSTAL nce y o and from Chile will be paid. 
t+ LATION AND MAINTENANCE. EXPERT COMPOUNDER. MIL- Write fully with recent photograph, stating age, education. 
LING. CALENDERING. EXTRUDING. STOCK PREPARATION. *xperience, references, and salary desired 
CONVENTIONAL AND INJECTION WP ee ae ps ’ a : . 
TIME STUDY. EXPERT CHEMIST. CA SLP. I< -N ate ant , oun 
DRESS BOX NO. 382, C ARE OF Ixpia RUBBER WORLD. Box No. 48, Care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
CHEMIST, RUBBER, 6 “YY EARS’ EXPERIE NC E HARD, D, SOF T ee 
rubber, latex, vinyl sheeting; laboratory, pilot-plant and plant. Desires 
supervisory position in Newark or ae York metropolitan area or 
wherever housing is guaranteed. Address Pies No. 53, care of INDIA 


RUBBER WORLD. ——— | WANTED: RUBBER CHEMIST AND TECHNOLOGIST 


__ DIRECTOR LABOR ‘RELATIONS: “AND PERSONNEL, 48, WITH 
IF 25 years’ experience policy formation and administration all phases, 





Opening for the right man in service compounding and 
































) negotiate agreements C.1.0. and A.F.L. Unions. Proven record of ay bi fas _— La " : a= 7S 
6 ; successful labor management. Now Consultant, but desires change. development work in connection with the manufac ture and 
8 Complete résumé on request. Address Box No. 70, care of INDIA sale of chemicals for the rubber trade. Ability to work 
"BBER WORLD. ° ° P r 
u RU ” SO re ; a out formulations and write technical trade bulletins called 
9 EXECUTIVE - RESEARCH - CHEMIST: TWENTY YEARS’ EX. for. A knowledge of factory seale processing methods for 
9 perience in direction, coordination, and pursuit of research developments, ‘ R P . P P 
0 through production, specifications, and controls. super Rg: once natural and synthetic rubber is essential. Experience in 
6 mechanical, and cellular. Latex processing, foam and dippec aboratories » ; A . 
4 established. Excellent collegiate, industrial, and. — . — tire and tube compounding preferable but mechanical or 
9 ground. Available immediately. Location immaterial. Address Box No. insulated wire compounding is also considered as s quali- 
9 | 73, care of Ixia RUBBER WORLD. ene I g s vq 
5 | cette hee antes 2 = pees fication. 
1 ] . P » ° a= 
5 ~ SITUATIONS OPEN = In reply. give details of education, experience, position: 
5 held and references. 
5 + e ie ‘ . 
e \ | inquiries treated strictly confidential 
- | : ) al. 
) RUBBER ENGINEER | cal it 
; | | Address Box No. 47, Care of Inp1a RUBBER WORLD. 
8 | Midwest Mfr. desires man experienced in moulding and 
) 
v | . — : | oe ee ee So Ba oe 
5 manufacture of rubber products for the printing industry. | : 
5 | : P bi I & FAC TORY MANAG ER EXPERIE NC ED IN COMPOUNDING AND 
2 Good salary — Advancement. Replies kept strictly con- | manufacture of mechanical goods and solid rubber tires. Sales ex- 
3 | a és es e t no = . ? F 7 | perience required. Excellent opportunity. Address Box No. 54, care 
4 | fidential. Address Box No. 71, Care of Inpta Rupper | of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 
$ | Wor p. ipa = eee 
| 7 _ RU BBE R CHEMIST AND TECHNIC a. ‘-REPRESENTATIV E 
with five years or more active experience in the compounding and 








manufacture of tires or mechanical goods, for work in rapidly ex- 
panding sales division of a large established company. Excellent 
opportunity for person with proper training and qualifications. Ad- 
vise age, experience in detail, date available, and salary required. 


; All replies kept strictly confidential. Address Box No. 57, care of 
1 INDE A RUBBER WORLD. 
DSN eS Ees =e 











Ff AC TORY SUP’ T FOR MEDIU M. SIZE D “MECHANICAL RUBBER 
goods plant, capable of taking complete charge of operations. Must be 
. ° ° familiar with compounding, extruding, molding, and trimming operations. 
ce Chemical Engineer or Chemist Should have thorough knowledge of molding design and factory rou 
’ Chemical background very desirable, but not ee State age, 
i A ‘ cation, and experience. Salary commensurate h experience and 
for Technical Service Work ability. Address Box No. 58, care of InpIA RU B B ER WORLD. 





PLASTIC ENGINEER, “EXPERIENCED IN’ ALL PHASES OF DE- 
signing molds and operation of injection molding machines. Progressive 
manufacturing firm in New Haven area. Address Box No. 59, care 

° ° ° BER Oo D: 
Rubber compounding experience desirable ee - aE 
CHEMIST, Cc HE MICAL ENG INEER— WITH WwW IDE “EXPERIENCE 


Age 25-35 

















) ) Knowledge of French an asset in compounding for calendered unsupported vinyl film, knowledge of pro- 

5 / cessing equipment and laboratory testing procedure. In reply state age, 
i salary expected, and “RUBBER We SRLD. and education. Address Box 

4 , + 7 No. 60, care of Inp1aA RU XR ORLD 

; 3 Tri ; / | me 

, i Write Box +46, c/o INDIA RUBBER WORLD nee — = 
} # oe WANTED: MECHANICAL RU BB E R G OODS” sU PERINTENDE NT 
; for plant ao oan employing 200. Address Box No. 63, care of 
é | Inpta RUBBER W AD, 


(Classified Advertisements Continued on Page 817) 
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INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Foreign Imports of Rubber in Long Tons 




































Malayan Rubber Stetistics ses 
7 ss 1 et ubber 
e tollowsng statistics tor 2 ae > é 5 \ Singapore Imports from ber (Dry Weigh: 
: Be : vee pone nd Billiton 1 
Ocean Shipments from Singapore and Malayan Union—In Tons 4 
. ‘ > 66 
Concer é M3 
s R tex (Dry R Ce »-( 85 
Ma Malayan U = 51 
a Dit y z 
Shipments s Shipr 79 
SO2 500 14 34 5,060 
ee as ¥s : ; Tora 14,797 5,463 
: ae Malayan Union Imports from 
( ns B $6S 1S 
( 00 L c ‘3 15 
4 Ss 026 O06 
E 10 si ‘ 712 1,091 
E 1 4 ; Tora 2,719 1,215 
152 1,190 142 120 117 
GC 135 1.707 0) Dealers’ .tocks I 
H 30 111 Singap 47,412 
Lt : 17% 304 1 enang & Province Welles 14,744 
a I ov 
M 390 2 ora 62,156 
) e a 2 ace ee : 
o: ‘00 580 i Port Stocks in Private Lighters and 
( > 13 Railway Gadowns 
: 150 Penang & Province Wellesley 
- me Dickso: . 
I : 711 Swette i 
R 30g Th alte 
S 55 11 j 
x +4 Toral 
141 25 : 
Ss 606 6 100 ) Production 
K S76 2 10,061 1,140 20 7 Estates 31.636 
Ss 16,149 1 20,459 996 701 1all holdings ‘es 27 037 
0,770 3,294 9,224 2,401 219 912 Toral 8,67 
Arthur E. Barnard against the respective figures of $187,151, 
930 and $68,668,142 on December 31, 1940; 
RTHUR E. BARNARD, inventor's net working capital, $70,152,404, against 
counsellor for United States Rubber $118,483,788; foreign assets, $43,511,073, 
Co., Rockefeller Center, New York 20 against, $35,006,468 
lfred P. Hen spe Pa aha as aera Bee Oceano ny eta 
Alfred TY N. Y., died February 23 of a heart attack at 
: his home in Manhasset, N. Y. Dr. Barnard Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
assistant pur- sae. oe % enh aie 
a tant pul Mo., and subsidiaries, excluding British 


1 States Rub- 


New York 20, 








er Co ] 
N. Y., died suddenly February 5 of a heart 

a New York railroad station; 
he had been suffering from a heart ail- 


His home was on 
i. & 


been assistant purchas- 







i rubber company since 
34. He had been first employed 
















by U. S. Rubber almost 31 years ago, 
starti as assistant to the manager of 
} department. 

Mi in New York, 58 
vear 

He was a Blue Lodge Mason, member 
f Howard Lodge No. 35, New York. 

eur iving are his Wife al d one brother 





Frank E. Grider 


F* \NIK E. GRIDER, 42, personnel di- 
rector of the Pharis Tire & Rubber 
Co., Newark, O.. died in Newark Hospi 
tal on January 28 of a heart ailment. 

Mr. Grider had been associated with 
Pharis tor more than two years, coming 
to Newark from Cleveland where he had 
1 during the war as chief of the la- 
ision of the War Production Board 
Cleveland area. 











He was a native of Cartersville, Il. 

In Newark he was active in the Fore- 
men’s Club and was a member of the 
Methodist Church. 

His wife and two daughters survive him. 


was associated with the rubber company’s 
research and development activities tor 26 
years. He was stationed at the company’s 
plant in Naugatuck, Conn., until 1939, 
when he joined the new products depart- 
ment in New York. In 1944 he became 
patent and licensing specialist in the Nau- 
gatuck Chemical division’s New York ot- 
fice. He undertook his most recent duties 
as inventor’s counsellor in the research and 
development division last November. 

Born in Dedham, Mass., 54 years ago. 
the deceased attended Brown University, 
where he was graduated in 1915, and from 
whom he received his Ph.D. in 1918. 

He was a member of the American 
Chemical Society and Sigma Psi. 

Surviving are his wife, two sons, and 
his mother. 





Financial 
(Continued from page 814) 
United States Rubber Co., New York. 


N.Y. For 1947: consolidated net income, 
$21.753.317, equal, after a dividend of $8 a 
preferred share, to $9.39 a common share, 
contrasted with $23,207,941 or $10.23 a 
share, in 1946; consolidated net sales, 
$580,968.091 (an all-time peak), against 
$494,753,028: taxes, $65,349,398, against 
$62,366,782; total inventories, $121,362,263, 
against $101,086,716; current assets, $252,- 
141.343, current liabilities, 


and Australian subsidiaries. For 1947: 
net earnings, $15,561,228, equal to $3.59 
each on 4,253,019 common shares, com- 
pared with $10,084,149 or $3.49 each on 
1,267,868 shares, the year before; sales, 
$143,403,161, a record figure, against $99- 
590,700. 


New Incorporations 


Aetna Mfg. Co., Inc., San Francisco, 
Calit. Capital, $75,000. Principals: R. T. 
Bostick, Burlingame, L. J. Bloom, San 
Francisco, and P. A. Kennedy, San Ra- 
fael, all in Calif. To manufacture and 
develop and fabricate rubber and asphalt 


1] 
tie. 


Quaker Pacific Rubber Co., San Iran 
cisco, Calif. Capital, 5,000 shares of no 
par value. Directors: F. M. McAuliffe, L. 
\W. Dinkelspiel, and R. E. Guggenhime, all 
# San Francisco. 


Plant Rubber & Asbestos Works, 
San Francisco, Calif. Capital, 100 shares 
no par value. Directors: T. R. Meyers, 
R. H. Walker, and L. O. Kelso, all of 


San [Francisco. 


Sherwin Sales Co., Ios Angeles, Calif. 
Capital, $25,000. Directors: W. J. Sher- 
win, E. Paulson and FE. S. Klauber, all of 
Ios Angeles. To sell at wholesale and re- 


tail rubber goods and sundries. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
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SITUATIONS OPEN (Continued) 


WANTED: CHEMIST, PREFERABLY ig ee PRODUCTION EX 
perience on dipped goods, large producer. Excellent opportunity. d- 
lress Box fo. 55, care of InpiA RUBBER WORL DD: 

Ww nigh aiog MECHANICAL GOODS COMPOUNDER. MODERN 

bber in northern Ohio. Address Box No. 56, care of INnpia 
RUDBER WORL DD. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








Responsible Company willing to purchase company who 


manufactures imitation leather or spread rubberized fab 
products, sales 


@ Replies kept 
of INpIA 


rics. Give complete information as to 


volume. personnel, location of plant. ete. 
Address Box No. 67, Care 


strictly confidential. 


RUBBER WORLD. 











FIRST-CL ASS “pu TC H FIRM IN 
new chemicals for rubber and other industries. A¢ 


Milan, Via S. Protaso 2, Italy. 


ITALY 1S: INTERESTED IN 
ldress IMMINK & CO., 





RECLAIM FOR SALE: 


One carload (approx. 50,000 Ibs.) of black ceclaim, 
originally purchased from Tanney-Costello, Inc. Will 
furnish samples upon request, and will consider best 
offer for the lot. 


MARTIN RUBBER COMPANY, LONG BRANCH, N. J. 








Responsible Company willing to purchase small company 


who manufactures sponge rubber moulded items and 


sheet sponge rubber etc. If interested, state location. 
personnel. sales volume, ete. Replies kept. strictly con- 
fidential. Address Box No. 69. Care of Inpr. Rupper 
Worvp. 











MACHINERY & SUPPLIES WANTED 


CAMACHINE WANTED, 


berized fabric 42”, 26 Model 


SUITABLE POR SLITTING RUB 
\d Ib N 


4D preferred ddress Box No. 64, cars 


of Ixpia RUBBER WORL D. 


AND SMOOTHING CALENDER 48” 
Ixnpia RUBBER WORLD. 


z ADEOME TER TO 60” wide. 
No 


ldress Bx 65, care of 





WANTED—MACHINES TO BUILD 


36-year-old firm employing 500, devoted exclusively 
to the building of Machines, Assemblies and Parts 
for others, would like to get in contact with com- 
panies having complete machines or parts to be 
made to their design. Estimates furnished promptly 
upon receipt of prints. Write for list of our machine 
equipment, visit our plant, or ask to see our repre- 
sentative. 


THE HARTFORD SPECIAL MACHINERY COMPANY 








HARTFORD 5, CONNECTICUT 





(Classified 


y [dvertisements 
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TESTED 1s TRUSTED 


How to "Know all the answers” 


research, 





Use *Scott Testers in purchasing, production control and 
and you build up a permanent file of picturized charts 


Our many 


final testing, 
that contain 
hysteresis, twist, 


“all the answers’’. models test for tensile, 
adhesion, 


from 4 grams to 1 ton tensile. 


flexing, plasticity, compression-cutting, 


burst, etc., 


cows PAL 





TESTERS 
SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


90 Blackstone St. 
Providence, R. I. 


Standard of the World 


CASH PAID 


For Capital Stock or Assets of 


RUBBER 
PLANT 


* WANTED 


By large financially powerful diversified or- 
ganization wishing to add another enterprise 
to present holdings. 








Existing Personnel Normally Retained 


Box 1220, 1474 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


Pee, 


QO 








GET MORE FOR YOUR 
SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 


List it with our bureau 
And Sell Directly to the next user. 


All Rubber Manufacturers Get Our Offerings 
Regularly. They need such units as 
RUBBER MILLS CALENDERS 
BANBURY and W & P MIXERS 
EXTRUDERS VULCANIZERS 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


For Quicker Action and Better Price 


Send Full Details and YOUR Price to 


EQUIPMENT FINDERS BUREAU 


6 Hubert Street New York 13, N. Y. 











Lesa aRMOR Te 
AE 





( 
\ 





FINELY PULVERIZED—BRILLIANT 


COLORS 


for RUBBER 


Chicago Representative Pacific Coast Representative 
PRED L. BROOKE MARSHALL DILL 
228 N. La Salle St. San Francisco 

Cleveland, PALMER-SCHUSTER CO., 975-981 Front St. 


Manufactured by 


BROOKLYN COLOR WORKS, Inc. 
Morger and Norman Aves. Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


ontinued on Page 818) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Continued 











MACHINERY & SUPPLIES WANTED (Continued) 
rH MOTOR. 


e of INpIA 


Rk MILL 36” TO 40”, GOOD CONDITION, WI 
ticulars, pt Box No. 66, 


ee, cat \ddress x 


« 


R WORI D. 
NTED: GOOSENECK PRESS, PLATENS 4’ WIDE 8’ LONG, 
1 tretcher Advise 1 nditior and 


\ddress Box No. 72, are of Inpta RUBBER WORLD. | 





WANTED 
Chemicals — Colors — Pigments 
Resins — Solvents — Glues — Plasticizers 


Other Raw Materials 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
80 Beaver Street, New York 5 Hanover 2-6970 











MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 











S.A EITHER ONE OR THE OTHER ¢ QO 
g < ; ‘ ment } + + } + 1 No 3 Bant ’ let 
] ss ne g Or R 
ae. 2 g c g (: 
ve ¢ fer a t\ 
] el R Cie including 50 HI 
APs s if ] t n 
et t a ] 
gs I iY s 
s \ Gig N 
s NO BANBURY MINER: RUBBER MILLS, LAB 
j X ( Lt < ec IX bey Cale1 1 re * 34 
Pub ; Larg Hydraulic Presses 
$8 s 5 tons: Hydraul | 
H.P.M | Molding Machines 2 t er sizes 
S es & ( Sing & | 1 Rota Pret Tablet 
\ to ; Bake us J Mixers 
gals I ) Mixers; NK | Xotat Cutter Ss 4 s 
Crus >: M rs: Pumps, ete 
E BUY YOUR SURPLUS MACHINERY 
STEIN EQUIPMENT CO. 
WEST STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
( = E: ONE NO BANBURY MIXER, REBUILT IN 1945 
Box No. 08 car Inpia RUBBER WORLD. 





FOR SALE: +1 Perfected Royle Tuber, with A.C. and 
D.C. motor and generator, and Reeves apron, also Permutit 
water softener, and two-opening press with 24” x 24” 


plates, and 10” ram. 


MARTIN RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 














LONG BRANCH, N. J. 
SPECIALIZING IN 


<e BBER 
USED MACHINERY <= 


AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
MILLS, CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. 


ERIC BONWITT 431 So. Dearborn St.. Chicago 5, Ill. 











HOWE MACHINERY CO., INC. 


30 SREGORY AVENUE 
Designers and Builders of 


BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Cord Latexing, Expanding Mandrels, Automatic Cutting, 
Skiving, Flipping and Roll Drive Wrapping Machines. 
ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Call or write. 








iNnDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Dominion of Canada Statistics 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


December, 1946 








Quantity 
3,190 


UNMANUFACTURED Quantity Value 
19,791,986 
201,058 





$1,612,735 
60,954 
29,570 


194,970 


996,300 
2,630,800 


11,537 
199,156 


95,200 
2 400,200 
43,550 


$296,907 


32,133 192,800 


98,600 


13,587,044 $1,916,513 3,910,631 





eoeeeesee > S859 > eee eee 
269 626 4,818 3,629 
ee 6,055 9,230 3,798 4,056 
PALS. 6.324 $ 10,715 8,616 $ 7,685 

MANUFACTURED 
Belti: cial ae anes ne seers Seis eRe 0 oe hee 3S 7 676 





























4,106 55,829 14,584 21,580 
729 287 1,006 
juntas SORE eaves 42,246 
751 "1562 
a 060 C(t SCS tees 
nays Pa ; 9,504 
x he. 9,126 jee 
et fe 2,174 gieamaa 
11 1,311 2,04: 
6,742 By iy 6) 1,200 
eS Sieg 56,54 cee 
1,594 6,109 1,988 
piesa i 15,587 Gee 
‘ 1,138 
2,429 44,87 5,730 
3,935 3,997 1,750 
94 16 607 
. 2a weenie 3,093 
Tire repair material....... 0 sese0.s jj  AESTL severe 23,418 
Other rubber manufactures ...... 358,733 = ...... 251,280 
TOTALS $ 825,90 nee S 843,314 
TotaL RUBBER IMPORTS $2,753,135 cee os Pgbar oo 
Exports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
UNMANUFACTI 
Crude rut 4,507,403 FS 807,455 6,368,578 $1,178,250 
Waste r 799,700 — 10,487 838,600 9,866 
TOTALS. 5,307,103 $ 817,942 7,207,178 31,188,116 
PARTLY MANUFACT 
Soling slabs of rubber. lbs. wanes te eee 13,946 $ 3,195 
MANUFACTURED 
3e] ) 388,740 S$ 267,66 157,602 = 109,740 
i 527-5) nr oe 4,504 
) } 454,417 596,977 173,685 287,110 
es 
} 114,594 134,098 217,485 229,103 
Tl € iad 
f : , 15,948 ere re 17,803 
3,564 280 26,701 1,875 
a eiase 106,701 = 1,452 
t es , $0,546 103,574 24,222 65,605 
Soles.. 2,229 792 63,403 9,337 
r pnet ic for 
ot les NO. 63,421 1,146,755 24,981 385,736 
Other sum 1,313 944 3,392 $,291 
ee ee 143,620 us. 99,301 
Ot 70,071 49,113 
Ss, S2.506 932 88 .cases $1,314,970 
Rut i Bik Saws $3,413,874 $2,506,281 





“Sharples Synthetic Organic Chemicals.” [iiteenth edition. 
December, 1947. Chemicals, Inc., 123 S. Broad St., 
Philadelphia 9, Pa. 68 This catalog gives specifications 
on physical and chemical properties of the company’s products, 
‘ogether with information on containers and major applications. 
Products covered include esters, ethers, alkyl chlorides, amines, 
ureas, amides, dithiocarbamates, phenols, mercaptans, hydrocar- 
bons, corrosion inhibiters, and rubber chemicals. Solubility tables 
other 


Sharples 


pages. 


W! 


and a list of Sharples publications complete this booklet 
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OUR NEW A R OUR 5-POINT EKROA 
6 MACHINERY C iE REBUILDING PROCESS 
ee HYDRAULIC PRESSES N H B 1—INSPECTION 
— CUTTERS—LAB. MILLS =e § OU 2—DISASSEMBLY ai 
1725 BRAKES—LIFT TABLES w = - 3—REBUILDING 2 
eo MILLS—MIXERS R T 4—MODERNIZING 
550 SUSAN GRINDERS Y 5—GUARANTEE 
“907 
COAST-TO-COAST 
wine TRENTON, N. J.—MAIN OFFICE 
056 
685 
676 An International Standard of Measurement for— 
a Hardness ° Elasticity + Plasticity of Rubber, ete. 
580 2 my 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS egg ae 
006 and ELASTOME TER 
164 Continued Lac nt ha? : a ore 
1,146 4 1 a 
980 
‘713 
uae MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Continued) 
bis 
ae FOR SALE: 1 WATSON-STILLMAN HYDRO-PNEUMATIC AC; 
913 CU I lo vo and high (3,000z% ressure) with ul s and all acces 
"710 x 8 ing, Hydraul I with I : 
is . I Ss. xX AS pening, Hydr vul ress with ) venient, pn vie , ma eee . n Ben Stands, 
rial as ing door. ry ge vic 3 ea teas ‘ Ades - Mi IIs ae yen Toend 4sk ps our De: wecipeine Bulle tins and Price List R-4 and R-5 
"5369 ie 'yuuir inguiries, | CONSOL ID.A\TED PRODUE CTS_CO.. INC, 13-1 THE SHORE INSTRUMENT & MEG. CO. 
wel Park Row, New York 7, N. ¥. Telephone: [Arelay” 7-000, Van Wyck Ave. and Carll St.. JAMAICA, NEW YORK 
093 FOR SALE: 1—SET 14 IRON SMOOTH SOLE MOLDS: 1—SET. 13” Agents in all foreign countries. 
418 Men's Heel Molds; 1—New long rotor for a #3 Banbury mixer; 20—Heel 
280 ind sole ies for ion dinking operation; 1—-24” x elt pent gltooey heated 
ruse ‘eee pres omplete hah new heating elements and ols 
314 designed plat s. -\ddre Box No. 62, care of Inpdia R CHBER WOR 7 ri 
sss WOOD, FLOUR—20 OR 80 MESH HARD WOOD, CAR’ LOTS. Economical N E W Efficient 
é pi S: pedal for prices. Include, if convenient, 
size mu would hi duplicate. .\d |; oa 2 
NU ‘T TE R “COMP ANY, 7 Wi ‘ll WwW Stree : * wo eg or tele Mires ne Lynn Mills _ Spreaders a Churns 
50 
866 4 > 
= Mixers - Hydraulic Presses 
Calenders 
195 Where Needs Are Filled 
740 The Classified Ad. Columns of INpiA Rupser Worvp : GUARANTEED = 
504 : . = 
na bias prompt results at low cost. Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastics 
» LAWRENCE N. BARRY 
sO) s 
75 z eae 41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 
05 








| | ce ee BUTENE POLYMERS 


INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 


c. BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE for data, write to 
- FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER ADVANCE SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
1 THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. SANDUSKY 245 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 











GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


‘ IMMEDIATE ee i FROM STOCK 


bs MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


UNITED RUBBER acne EXCHANGE 
319-323 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. CABLE “URME” NEWARK. WN. J 
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This index is maintained for the convenience of 
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BRICES: 
Pst Louis, 
AREHOU: 





JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 
chulman Inc. Warehouses (Offices in New York) A. Schulman Inc. Office, Plant and Warehouse A. Schulman Inc. Office, Plant and Warehouse 


AKRON, OHIO 


A. Schulmen Ine. 


Main Plant (Offices, Storage Warehouse 
and Processing Division) 


OFFICES and PLANTS THROUGHOUT THE 
Ynireo STATES To SERVE THE Worip 


Nherever you are located, whatever you 
ay need in Scrap Rubber, Crude 
bber, Hard Rubber Dust or Plastic 


tap — the coast to coast organization ” on 
A. Schulman Inc. is equipped and 

vy 
sady to give you efficient service. Just a Cc i Malt NC. 


ll your nearest Schulman office. 


Brices. Akron, Ohio * New York City * Boston, Mass. -% Weed 
Pt. Louis, Ilinois ° Long Beach, California . 


MREHOUSES: Akron, Ohio E. St. Louis, Hlinois 790 E. TALLMADGE AVE. r\.4 {eo}, Mime) |e) 








och glifornic e New r 


YS... 





is ideal for separating 
lightweight stocks 


In use for over 20 years, Linerette is a 
quality, specification sheet that provides 
a quick and easy way toe separate stock 
without adhesion. Linerette preserves the 
tackiness of the stock and contains no oil 
or wax which might migrate. 


LINERETTE is furnished in any width up 
to and including 54”, in rolls of 9”, 1114”, 
13”, and 15” diameters; put up on 3” i.d. 
cores. The yield is approximately six 
square yards to the pound. A 9” roll con- 
tains 375 linear yards and a 15” diameter 
about 1150 linear yards. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES~— simply specify 
width desired. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Avenue « Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: “BLUELINER” 


ee | ILLUSTRATED 


os LINER BOOKLET 


Tells all about Climco Liners 
and Linerette and how to get 
better service from liners. 
Write for your copy now. 


LINERETTE 


INTERLEAVING PAPER 














ff” 


